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Foreword 


Tux BROAD focus and scope of the eighty-first Annual 
Forum of the National Conference of Social Work carried out the 
idea envisaged in its theme—“Inventory and Opportunity.” Basic 
problems, crucial issues, and urgent questions, reflecting the times 
in which we are living, were set forth and discussed. Through chal- 
lenging and courageous leadership, social welfare in 1954 was 
presented as a vital and stimulating opportunity for social workers 
and those in related fields to participate in shaping our democratic 
way of life. 

The range of participants in the Annual Forum, as well as the 
content of the papers, bears testimony to the vital nature of the 
meetings. Greetings from the President of the United States and the 
Governor of the state of New Jersey marked the opening of the 
Conference. The degree to which lay support and participation 
were involved was made strikingly evident through the leadership 
of Brooks Potter, as President. Participating in meetings and dis- 
cussion groups throughout the week were representatives from 
international and governmental organizations, lay and professional 
groups, industry and labor, and from universities, institutions, and 
public and private agencies. 

With this range from which to select the relatively small number 
of papers possible to include in the Official Proceedings, it is small 
wonder that the Editorial Committee had a difficult task. Papers 
in this volume give emphasis to such criteria as: relevance of mate- 
rial to current or future concerns of social work; contributive value; 
significance in terms of broad implications beyond the individual, 
agency, or community situations; and usefulness to the member- 
ship of the Conference. The papers considered for the Social Wel- 
fare Forum were those presented at the General Sessions, the Section 
and Common Service Committee meetings, and the combined As- 
sociate Group meetings. It is interesting that, in the papers in this 
volume, emphasis is given to such topics as the role of government 
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in social work, social welfare as a world concept, the contribution 
of science to social work, legislation, research, social action, and 
methods of meeting basic problems in our social system. 

Additional papers, of particular interest to professional staff will 
be published in three supplementary volumes—Selected Papers in 
Casework, Selected Papers in Social Group Work and Community 
Organization, and Selected Papers on Administration, Supervision, 
and Consultation. 

The Editorial Committee consisted of Irving Weissman (New 
Orleans), Lois Corke (New York), and Mildred Frank (Wash- 
ington, D.C.). Joe Hoffer, Executive Secretary of the Conference, 
and Eula Wyatt, Administrative Assistant, served ex officio. Mrs. 
Dorothy M. Swart, Columbia University Press, is editor of this 
volume. The help of-the staff of the Conference and of Columbia 
University Press is greatly appreciated by the Committee. 

We hope that the papers in this volume will serve as a spring- 
board toward solving some of the problems and issues presented in 
this searching Forum on “Inventory and Opportunity.” 


MILDRED FRANK 


Chairman, Editorial Committee 
Washington, D.C. 


July 1, 1954 


Messages to the Conference 


From PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


I; Is with deep regret that I find it impossible to accept 
your invitation to speak at the eighty-first Annual Forum of the 
National Conference of Social Work. 

Since I cannot do so personally, I hope that, on my behalf, you 
will convey to the members of this Conference my great admiration 
for them and my keen interest in their work. 

A major goal of this Administration is the improvement and 
extension of the social gains which have been achieved by our peo- 
ple. These gains are in good measure the product of the vision, the 
hard work, and the selfless dedication of the social workers of the 
nation. For this service, they have well earned the respect and warm 
affection of the people whom they directly serve, and of all men 
and women of good will whose emissaries and spokesmen they 
are. I know that their contributions to future social advances in 
America will be commensurate with their past attainments. 

My warm greetings and good wishes go to you for the success of 
your Conference. I confidently hope that it will offer significant 
guideposts to progress for all of us who share responsibility in help- 
ing to service the American people. 


From GOVERNOR ROBERT B. MEYNER 


I; Is a privilege for me as Governor to welcome the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work to the old colonial state of New 
Jersey and to our famous seashore resort, which is celebrating its 
one hundredth anniversary. 

I salute you for your enthusiasm, your devotion, and your plain 
hard work in the important and essential field of social welfare. 
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We are delighted indeed that you decided to hold your eighty- 
first Annual Forum in our state. We are happy that your constit- 
uency, consisting of people of all races, religions, and professions, 
may meet here in perfect freedom. We are proud of our antidis- 
crimination laws, which have been referred to as the most ad- 
vanced of any in the country. 

New Jersey over the years has insisted that social welfare is a joint 
responsibility of government and voluntary groups. I daresay that 
no state in the Union has more boards of lay members than we do in 
New Jersey. The Department of Institutions and Agencies alone 
has twenty-four groups of citizens who serve without pay and who 
act as boards of managers for our institutions. They serve on agen- 
cies for child welfare, supervise work for the blind, assist in the 
licensing of hospitals, and exercise general direction of the depart- 
ment’s activities. 

Because of this significant partnership among governmental de- 
partments, our universities, and our citizen boards, we have ac- 
complished much in the field of social work. The Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians is more than fifty years old. Work in the field 
of pensions for mothers, assistance to the aged, and care of the 
blind antedated by far the advent of social security on a national 
scale. 

I have been asked to review some of the recent steps taken in 
New Jersey in the field of health and welfare: 

1. The Board of Children’s Guardians has developed into the 
State Board of Child Welfare, through legislative approval of one 
of the most up-to-date and progressive examples of a child welfare 
code in the country. This code has as its basic theme increased 
cooperation between private and public agencies in reaching and 
helping children before it becomes necessary for them to appear in 
court. 

2. The passage of a new child adoption law effectively discour- 
ages the “gray market” in children and sets up safe standards for 
the adoption process. 

g. Assistance work has been integrated at the state level, and 
there has been a gradual development of standard procedures for 
all categories, including a common budget manual. 
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4. The work of public assistance, the Commission for the Blind, 
and the State Board of Child Welfare have been coordinated into 
the Division of Welfare under the State Board of Control. 

5. A child treatment center has been established at Allaire. 

6. A state-wide diagnostic center, which has attracted the envy 
and admiration of visitors from many states and foreign countries, 
has been established. 

7. A state-wide parole supervision and a full-time parole board 
have been set up. 

8. The Highfields experiment has been recognized throughout 
the country as one of the most original and forward-looking at- 
tempts to treat the predelinquent adolescent through the group 
therapy process. 

g. A nursery for infants and very young children suffering from 
serious retardation has been established at the North Jersey Train- 
ing School. 

10. The hiring practices of personnel for the state prison have 
been improved, and the prison has been brought under the State 
Board of Control. 

11. There has been established, in place of the old Village for 
Epileptics at Skillman, a newly conceived institution, with a com- 
plete program of psychiatric service in new and unserved areas, 
known as the New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute. 

12. A research program into the causes and prevention of mental 
disease has been inaugurated. 

13. The parents of retarded children have been stimulated into 
forming groups which have demonstrated valuable cooperation in 
caring for these unfortunate youngsters. 

14. I have advocated a public referendum for November of 1954 
on the question of whether New Jersey should have a state medical 
and dental college. 

15. Completion of building in 50 million bond issue. 

16. The long-awaited School of Social Work for New Jersey has 
been set up at Rutgers University, and courses are scheduled to 
begin in the fall of 1954. 

In recent years all hospitals, general and special, have been 
licensed, minimum standards have been set for boarding homes, 
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and the public welfare homes have increased their standards suf- 
ficiently to warrant their use as medical institutions. A Division 
of Community Services for the Prevention of Delinquency also 
has been established. 

Undoubtedly, many states can match this program of advance- 
ment, but we believe there is much yet to be done. 

Social work is a noble and necessary profession. Its followers 
need not only be trained in the academic aspects of social work, but 
above all they need a sympathetic and understanding heart. We 
must not deal with the less fortunate members of society as though 
they were numbers in a file case. Every man, no matter what his 
circumstances, must be given the opportunity to preserve his dig- 
nity and self-respect. Without them, he is less than a man. 

While we try to preserve dignity and opportunity and minimum 
security, we must also protect individual self-reliance. We in Amer- 
ica believe in the worth of an individual, and that any democracy 
worthy of its name seeks to preserve and protect that individuality. 
We can move forward with continued confidence and enthusiasm 
for the alleviation and prevention of human want and suffering but 
we must do it without undermining the strength of the society on 
which we build. 

The best kind of help is the kind that encourages people to 
help themselves. Dependency, like disease, can be prevented. We 
in New Jersey believe our citizens are entitled to something bet- 
ter than admission to an institution or a place on the relief rolls. 

I have resolved that the united resources of the state and its public 
and private agencies should be directed in greater measure toward 
preventive activities. In our work with the mentally ill and juve- 
nile delinquents we are putting the emphasis on prevention. Re- 
cently I submitted a budget containing an item of $50,000 as an 
annual appropriation for research into community mental health 
and the prevention of mental disease. The Departments of Educa- 
tion, Law Enforcement, and Institutions and Agencies and the 
Judiciary are cooperating with me in a renewed attack on the causes 
of, and practical remedies for, juvenile lawlessness. 

Perhaps the most discouraging aspect of our modern civiliza- 
tion is that our ethical and spiritual progress has not kept pace 
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with our technological advances. An automobile for every family, 
a washing machine in every home, and an electrically controlled 
domestic economy should reap a greater harvest in tolerance, under- 
standing, and appreciation of the needs of our less fortunate citi- 
zens. Unhappily, that does not always seem to be the case. 

If that fortunate day arrives when we do achieve a more perfect 
understanding, the National Conference of Social Work is one or- 
ganization that will richly deserve the credit. 
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The Eduard C. Lindeman 


Memorial Lectures 


‘Tie NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL worK has estab- 
lished the Eduard C. Lindeman Memorial Lectures, designed to 
promote a more effective collaboration between social work prac- 
tice and the social sciences. 

The two lectures which are published here are from the first of a 
series using the forum facilities of the Conference. A grant from 
the Russell Sage Foundation has made it possible to present six 
lectures, and it is hoped that additional funds will be forthcoming 
to make this a continuing program. 

We can be very grateful that it is possible for us to pay Dr. Linde- 
man the highest tribute within our power and to provide the “true 
benediction” to the career of one of the great social welfare leaders 
of our time. 


A RESEARCH BASIS FOR 
WELFARE PRACTICE? 


By ROBERT C. ANGELL 


Hiosroasans both of sociology and of social work in this 
country go back to the American Social Science Association, 
founded in 1865, as an important milestone. Before the Civil War 
there had not been much development either of the social sciences 
or of social work. Social science instruction was largely the responsi- 


11 wish to acknowledge the careful and helpful criticism which David G. French 
made of the first draft of this paper. 
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bility of scholars in moral and political philosophy, though political 
economy had emerged as a separate academic subject. The Ameri- 
can Social Science Association stemmed from developments both 
on the theoretical and on the practical side. The influence of Au- 
guste Comte’s positivistic philosophy, which called for the objec- 
tive study of human society, was beginning to be felt on this side 
of the Atlantic, and the Industrial Revolution in the United States 
was creating new and serious social problems. Men of good will felt 
that the problems should be dealt with through the development 
of a synthetic social science that would embrace economics, law, 
politics, and sociology. 

Until 1879 the somewhat incoherent homogeneous body that 
was the American Social Science Association seems to have had 
some success in developing interest in the solution of social prob- 
lems through social science. Then the processes of differentiation 
set in. The practical people split off into the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, the ancestor of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, leaving the American Social Science Associa- 
tion to continue as a learned society. The American Economic As- 
sociation split off in 1885, carrying some political scientists along. 
Other political scientists affiliated with the American Historical As- 
sociation which had been founded in 1884. Not until 1903 did they 
form their own society. And it was 1905 before the sociologists 
budded from the economists. These branchings left the original 
American Social Science Association a weak trunk indeed. It man- 
aged to survive until 1909, when it gracefully crumbled. 

It is interesting to see what this synthetic social science was in its 
heyday. The announcements of the University of Michigan be- 
tween 1881 and 1887 give a clue. During those years Professor Ed- 
ward Swift Dunster, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and the Diseases 
of Women and Children, gave a course called “Social Science.’’ The 
chief topics were: (1) scope and purposes of social science, and its 
relations to socialism, so-called, to sanitary science, and to political 
economy; (2) historical: discussion of such works as Plato’s Repub- 
lic and More’s Utopia; (3) poverty and its prevention; (4) preva- 
lence of crime and means of diminishing or preventing it; (5) prac- 
tical questions in social science, such as the problems of the insane, 
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the feeble-minded, and the blind; (6) economic problems: con- 
servation of life (suicide); of property; and of food, game, and fish. 
Both to social scientists and to social workers today this appears to 
merit Spencer’s term “incoherent” whether it merits his “homo- 
geneous’ or not. 

Sociology and social work appeared as rather clearly differenti- 
ated fields of training at about the same time—the 1890s. Your his- 
torians lay great stress on the first summer course of the New York 
Charity Organization Society in 1898; we would probably point to 
the founding of the American Journal of Sociology in 1894 as an 
equally significant event. But it would be a mistake to assume that 
the differentiation was then very sharp. One who looks through the 
early issues of the Journal finds practical problems very much to the 
fore, and certainly Mary Richmond in all her work continued to 
emphasize the importance of a scientific foundation for social work. 

It seems to be true, however, that the differentiation became 
sharper with time, and that the necessary bridges between the two 
fields were not always maintained. The setting up of the most in- 
fluential of the early schools of social work outside the universities 
may have had something to do with it. Abraham Flexner’s famous 
paper in 1915, in which he doubted that social work was a profes- 
sion,? perhaps spurred the practitioners to insular assertion. On 
the sociological side, the desire for respectability in the eyes of other 
scientists led to an emphasis on the nonmoralistic character of so- 
ciology and on subtleties of theory and research methodology. 

On the other hand, ties were never completely ruptured. After 
the First World War social work training came more and more into 
the universities. When this was accomplished by the setting up of 
separate schools, the relations with sociology were not necessarily 
close, though students usually took courses in that department be- 
fore entering on their professional training. But in many cases 
undergraduate curricula in social work were developed within so- 
ciology departments. Then, even though the points of view might 
be divergent, personal relations maintained a bond. 

The gradual divergence in orientation of the two fields, coupled 


2 Abraham Flexner, “Is Social Work a Profession?” in Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1915 (Chicago, 1915), pp. 576-go. 
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with the maintenance of some ties, probably accounts for the con- 
siderable soul-searching that went on in the period from 1927 to 
1931. In a recent University of Michigan master’s thesis in social 
work,® attention is called to the four sessions of the Section on So- 
ciology and Social Work of the American Sociological Society, 1927 
to 1930, and to the two Forbes lectureships at the New York School 
of Social Work, 1930 and 1931, on contributions of economics and 
sociology to social work. The author argues that these events fore- 
shadowed the attention that has been paid to the relations between 
social work and the social sciences in the past decade. Either the 
attempt was then premature because the fields had not yet become 
consolidated, or the onset of the depression brought so many emer- 
gencies as to distract attention from the problem and to postpone 
any rapprochement. 

Until the Second World War it seems to me that there was a drift 
toward differentiation, and not very coherent differentiation at 
that. On the one hand, separate faculties for the training of welfare 
practitioners became the standard pattern; on the other hand, 
sociologists reveled ever more enthusiastically in their new-found 
ability to do theoretically based empirical research. Though they 
lived on the same campus, the two groups rarely spoke to each other. 

It is beyond my competence to suggest what the specific causes 
were for the new interest, following the Second World War, in 
relations between social work and the social sciences. Perhaps one 
could say that there had been growth on both sides of the fence 
throughout the depression and the war, but with notable lack of 
cross-fertilization, and that, to mix a metaphor, the potential that 
had been built up on either side of the gap was bound to release 
itself in intercommunication. At all events, the historic hour 
seemed to have come. The social sciences and social work were well 
established in their differentiation. It was time to make the hetero- 
geneity coherent. To the Russell Sage Foundation must go the 
credit for responding vigorously to this challenge. It realized that 
not only social work but other fields of practice needed to be re- 


8 Faith Ruth Carrier, “The Relationships between the Social Sciences and Social 
Work from 1920-52” (University of Michigan, 1953). 
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lated more closely to the social sciences. In 1948 its then new gen- 
eral director, Donald Young, said: 


As the Foundation sees the situation, both social science and social 
practice have made great advances in recent decades, but as they have 
progressed there has been costly failure by each to maintain sufficiently 
close liaison with the other. Research needs to be kept realistic by con- 
tact with the practitioners who use its results; the practitioners need to 
keep informed about the frontiers of research knowledge bearing on 
their techniques. Responsibility for the current lack of adequate atten- 
tion to this fact lies not chiefly with either the social scientists or the 
practitioners. . . . The problem seems to be that it has been almost 
no one’s accepted responsibility to develop and maintain the needed 
liaison.* 

Fitting deed to the word, the Russell Sage Foundation has since 
1948 been devoting its energies and its funds to the exploration of 
methods by which such liaison can be accomplished. 

I suspect that the University of Michigan became involved rather 
by accident. The Michigan Welfare League had sponsored a re- 
connaissance study of evaluative research in social work supported 
by the James Foster Foundation and carried out by David G. 
French. Mr. French made his headquarters in Ann Arbor during 
the period of the study, and five members of the University faculty 
served on the advisory committee. By the time Mr. French had 
finished his volume An Approach to Measuring Results in Social 
Work,* we had become seriously interested in the relation between 
the social sciences and social work. When the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion inquired whether we would form a larger group to conduct, 
for a year, systematic discussions of the problems involved, with 
Mr. French as our executive secretary, we agreed to do so. 

The planning for the Faculty Seminar on the Research Basis 
of Social Welfare Practice was done during the first semester of 
1952-53. The seminar met from February, 1953, through March, 
1954. More than half of the eighteen members were from the School 
of Social Work and the Sociology Department. The remaining 

4Donald Young, “Report of the General Director,” in Annual Report, 1947-1948 


(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1948), p. 14. 
5 New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
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units represented were the School of Public Health, the School of 
Education, the Institute for Social Research, and the Departments 
of Economics and Psychology. 

Although in the preliminary discussions a good deal of emphasis 
was laid upon the value of social practice as a laboratory for the 
social scientist, it early became apparent that it would be impos- 
sible to carry water on both shoulders. Either we had to focus on 
the research contribution of social science to social welfare prac- 
tice, or on the contribution of research in fields of practice to social 
science. We would not have time for both. Since we felt that the 
more immediate problem, and the one that the Russell Sage 
Foundation was primarily interested in, was how to make social 
science serviceable to practitioners, we decided to concentrate on 
that. 

An interesting result of this decision, which did not become 
manifest for some time, was the creation of a status differential in 
the seminar. Since social science was tacitly viewed as coming to 
the aid of social work, the social workers were placed in the posi- 
tion of being helped more than helping. This was aggravated by 
the fact that the social scientists had done more research and there- 
fore talked with much more confidence, and by the fact that the 
meetings were taking place in the rarefied atmosphere of academic 
halls rather than in a social work agency. There is little doubt that 
this was one of the reasons that we got off to a slow start. Others 
planning similar programs should take steps to avert this status 
differential. 

A more immediately apparent problem, and one that plagued 
us throughout the year, was the difficulty of communication be- 
tween the social scientists and the practitioners. We just did not talk 
each other’s language. Since I believe the understanding of this 
situation is crucial to future collaboration, I shall try to diagnose 
the situation in some detail. 

It is important to remember the nature of the differentiation 
that has taken place between the two fields of effort. The social 
scientists have discovered that they get ahead by using abstractions 
like the conception of the market in economics, personality in 
psychology, the social system in sociology. Their aim is to develop 
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bodies of theory that will be internally consistent and will yield 
predictions having validity. Precisely because they predict in terms 
of abstractions, their predictions hold true empirically only under 
very special conditions in which other factors are absent or when 
other factors are held constant in some way. Thus people act as 
almost perfect economic men only under conditions of extreme 
strangeness and impersonality; or they act to the same degree as 
economic men when certain conditions of human contact are 
equalized. Social workers, on the other hand, are not concerned 
with what might be true under such abstract conditions. They 
have to understand a given problem in all its concrete complexity 
and they have to decide what to do about it. They not only have 
to judge what converging lines of influence studied by many dis- 
ciplines are productive of the present situation, but they have to 
make an estimate of what will be the effect of alternative methods 
of treatment. This is so complex a task that it is no wonder it is 
spoken of as an art. 

To make all this crystal clear let us take a concrete case. Suppose 
a social worker discovers that the newsboy son of poor parents is 
contributing most of the money he earns to the juvenile gang to 
which he belongs. An economist would see this behavior as simply 
an illustration of the general principle of rational choice in the 
allocation of scarce means. A psychologist might look at the be- 
havior in terms of personality needs and satisfactions. A sociologist 
would see two competing social systems requiring loyalty of their 
members, with the boy caught between them. Each of the social 
scientists feels he has done his duty when he contributes his share 
in the explanation and when he indicates what lines of action 
would, according to his theory, promote different conduct on the 
part of the boy. So far, at least, the social scientist has done little 
to help the social worker wrestle with the problem of putting the 
pieces together. And a real problem it is. 

Left in this lurch, what has been the orientation of the social 
worker? It is my .belief—and I do not wish to be understood as 
committing the members of the seminar—that he has absorbed 
that theory which has been most applicable to casework practice, 
that is social psychiatry, and, letting the rest of social science theory 
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go, has combined psychiatric insights with empirical wisdom gained 
from practice. This mixture of Freud and pragmatism is what social 
workers call “theory.” 

If this is true, it is altogether understandable. Confronted with 
the elaborate theoretical schemes of different social sciences which 
cut across one another and whose practical bearing is very hard 
to grasp, social workers have been inclined to slough off most of 
them as inapplicable and to get on with their job. 

What sorts of misunderstanding does this differentiation in out- 
look between the two groups entail? I shall discuss three that came 
out in our seminar: 

1. Social scientists, unlike social workers, are very careful to 
keep their value preferences separate from their scientific theories. 
They will say, “If this is the end you are seeking, then the evidence 
seems to indicate these are the most effective means to that end.” 
The social worker tends to take for granted the values that are 
current in the profession, such as the importance of personal se- 
curity, and to ignore other values, such as the society’s interest in 
fostering initiative. He then mingles such values with the fruits 
of his empirical experience and submits a statement like this as 
theory: “Emotional disturbance among children of working widows 
justifies the giving of aid to dependent children.” Such a statement 
has really two parts: (1) emotional normality in children is a su- 
preme value; and (2) our knowledge of social processes suggests 
that Aid to Dependent Children grants will, by keeping the mother 
in the home, remove the emotional disturbance. No social scientist 
would put these two parts together in one theoretical statement. 
The tendency of the social worker to do so is a cause of real mis- 
understanding. 

2. A second source of confusion arises from the abstract sweep 
of the social scientist’s vision as compared with the diagnostic focus- 
ing of the social worker on concrete reality in all its complexity. 
The former finds the world a great system of forces which operate 
according to laws of cause and effect and which can be studied 
objectively and disinterestedly. Because for the latter, action is im- 
perative, he concentrates on the immediately relevant factors, of 
which his own potential action is an important one. This means 
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that the theory of the social scientist is couched in terms of con- 
cepts that fit together into logical schemes, whereas the theory of 
the social worker is likely to contain elements that seem to have 
only a pragmatic connection with one another. Theory about foster 
home care, for instance, might include such disparate elements as 
the type of child, his age, the type of foster family, the length of 
the probationary period, and the kind of social work supervision. 
It is certainly necessary to generalize our knowledge as best we 
can for diagnostic purposes. I merely point out that social scientists 
would regard such theory as very crude, if they would dignify it 
with that term at all. ; 

3. Social scientists are trained to be skeptical of research results 
and to raise questions of reliability and validity. They are hesitant 
to undertake research where they anticipate that such sophisticated 
checks are impossible. The social practitioner, on the other hand, 
believes that any information is better than no information and 
is more willing to go ahead with less rigorous research designs and 
procedures. This is a source of mutual impatience and often of 
misunderstanding. 

In our seminar these barriers to communication did not fall at 
any trumpet blast. They gradually wore away over time. Perhaps 
most important was the fact that we became more expert in iden- 
tifying sources of communication difficulties, learned where we 
had simply to agree to disagree and where we could find common 
ground. The barriers wore away for several specific reasons in 
addition to this general reason. First, we found that having a meal 
together just prior to each meeting was a good means of developing 
intimacy and rapport. Second, understanding developed much 
faster when we broke up into groups of six or eight. We now be- 
lieve that a group of eighteen is too large for effective communica- 
tion among social scientists and practitioners. Third, the great 
value of an executive secretary was demonstrated. David French 
served as a perpetual trouble shooter—spotting problems, calling 
together ad hoc groups for discussion, writing work papers, steer- 
ing the steering committee, and the like. The undertaking is a 
difficult one at best, and expert staff assistance is almost indispensa- 
ble. In general, I think it fair to say that we were astonished at 
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how deep seated our differences in orientation were and that we 
became convinced that ingenious structures of interaction are going 
to have to be developed to bring about effective cooperation. 

So much for procedural problems. What of the substantive one 
of bringing social science research know-how into the service of 
welfare practice? Although we recognized that there were important 
questions relating to the infusion of research results into social 
work teaching, we devoted practically all our attention to the more 
fundamental question of connecting research directly with prac- 
tice. 

I believe that our discussions indicate that investigations by 
social science methods can be of help in three main ways: (1) by 
providing more thorough analyses of the factors which create social 
problems and hence constitute the setting and the processes within 
which welfare practice is operating; (2) by determining what the 
value preferences are of groups upon which welfare practice must 
rest for support; and (3) by evaluating practice programs. 

The first type of research is the sort of thing that social scientists 
have customarily done anyway. Economists have investigated busi- 
ness cycles, labor force trends, and the like. Sociologists have studied 
class structures, the integration of cities, the concomitants of migra- 
tion. Political scientists have done research on machine politics and 
the voting behavior of various groups. It was our feeling that in- 
formation of this general type is not having the effect that it should 
have on welfare practice. This is in part due to the fact that there 
has not developed an adequate translation service, so to speak, 
which would take the findings published in social science journals 
and bring it to the attention of the practitioners in simplified lan- 
guage. It is probably due also to failure to focus research on those 
aspects of contemporary life that are particularly significant for the | 
welfare fields. Studies of neighborhoods, for instance, modeled on 
my own Moral Integration of American Cities might be of imme- 
diate diagnostic aid to social workers. They might obtain insights 
into causal factors of disorganization which would suggest priori- 
ties in treatment. It does not seem likely that research will be 
guided into such channels unless social workers are in close touch 
with social scientists. 
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The determination of the value preferences of influential groups 
in the population is very important because such preferences con- 
stitute the major force in legislation and because social workers 
cannot expect to operate without criticism if there is too much 
divergence between their professional norms and the norms of the 
surrounding society. This again is a type of research that is well 
established, and all that is necessary is that it be turned in direc- 
tions that are significant for fields of practice. In so far as flexibility 
is possible under mass programs of assistance it is only common 
sense to say that they should be interpreted so as not to flout the 
mores of the local community. If they do, not only will they be 
sabotaged, but agitation for legislative modifications will develop. 

I am not suggesting that the values of social workers should be 
dictated by community research results. As a specialized profes- 
sion your aspirations are and should be ahead of the general level 
of community values in your area of special competence. I merely 
point out that you will not be able to function successfully in our 
society if the value scheme on which a social work program rests 
is not a development out of what is already present in society. Ac- 
curate information with respect to what the surrounding climate 
of value is should assist you. 

The third type of research, evaluative studies of welfare pro- 
grams and the activities of practitioners, is most important of all. 
This is the area in which social workers are expecting the most 
help. Since we conducted a small research project in this area, I 
shall outline it and discuss the problems that arose. 

The introduction of a new policy in the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren’s program in Detroit in February, 1953, gave us our oppor- 
tunity. According to this policy, certain mothers who had been 
receiving ADC were deemed employable and their assistance grants 
terminated. We decided to follow up these families five months 
after this action was taken to determine whether the mothers had 
in fact obtained jobs and if not, how the family had managed. Our 
primary interest was to see whether it would have been possible 
to predict the success or failure of their adjustment from informa- 
tion available to the agency before severance. 

There were two problems to be dealt with here. One was to 
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arrive at some measure of after-severance adjustment, some measure 
of success or failure. But what was to constitute success or failure? 
Should we consider the welfare of the child only, of the mother as 
well, or of other relatives in addition? The choice among these and 
other alternatives involves a value judgment about which social 
science has little to say. Research could discover the preferences 
in this matter of various elements in the population, but this would 
not absolve the investigator from making his own decision. We 
chose the nuclear family—the group living together before sever- 
ance. But even when one knows whose success one is interested 
in, one has to determine what aspects of their life are relevant to 
success or failure. We defined success in terms of health, economic 
adjustment, and child conduct. 

The second problem was to obtain from the pre-severance situa- 
tion clues as to the probable success or failure of the family in ad- 
justing to the termination of financial assistance. Here we deter- 
mined to use only those facts that were knowable to the ordinary 
ADC worker, which could be gathered by usual procedures. Two 
guides were available for the categories of facts to be recorded: 
(1) the practical judgments of social workers as to what factors 
would be important; and (2) psychological, sociological, and eco- 
nomic theories. We thus obtained a large number of items that 
seemed relevant to post-severance adjustment. Be it noted that 
these were not chosen by value judgments but by knowledge either 
accumulated pragmatically by social workers or stored in social 
science generalizations. 

So far it is smooth sailing. Now comes the crucial problem. What 
is the best way to relate the many pre-severance factors to success 
or failure? If all the factors were quantifiable there would be a 
number of techniques available—analysis of variance; factor anal- 
ysis; partial and multiple correlation. But in this as in many other 
cases some of the factors are not quantifiable. A simple technique 
is to find out how closely each factor varies with the result and 
then weight each correspondingly in a predictive index. 

Although this is a scientifically respectable method, it is not 
altogether satisfying intellectually because heterogeneous things 
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are being put together—capabilities of the mother, child charac- 
teristics, economic resources, etc. It is like adding apples and type- 
writers and houses. One would prefer that there were some over- 
arching theory about the relations of factors to each other in the 
process of producing success or failure. 

As a matter of fact, it was just here that the social scientists found 
themselves least adequate. Although the field theory of Kurt Lewin 
is one attempt at an inclusive scheme, it does not seem suited to 
many practical situations. Most of us in the social sciences have 
not had to wrestle with the problem because each of us stays within 
his own abstract world. One of the most valuable aspects of the 
seminar for us was to realize how little we know about putting 
our specialties together for practical guidance in concrete situa- 
tions. 

I would not leave the impression, however, that the social sciences 
have little to offer. If one does not tackle the most complex situa- 
tions at the start, and is content with crude methods of combining 
the effects of heterogeneous causal influences, there is great promise 
in evaluative research. Let me illustrate this by another example, 
one where the active intervention of the practitioner is involved 
positively—as it was not in the ADC situation we studied. 

Suppose one were interested in the factors producing success 
in foster home care. Here the policy laid down in law and by the 
agency and the type of supervision afforded would certainly be 
important variables. As I see it, the contributions of the social 
scientists to such a study would be chiefly two. In the first place, 
they would be expert in research design. They would use acceptable 
sampling procedures; they would plan for the control of variables 
where possible, either through matching or through randomiza- 
tion; they would conduct pre-tests of interview instruments; they 
would know how to organize the data collection so as to use the 
most efficient tabulating techniques; and, finally, they would em- 
ploy sophisticated methods of statistical or other analysis. 

Second, the social scientists would, on the basis of their theories, 
probably bring into the study some variables that the social workers 
would not be likely to think of. In a study of foster home care, for 
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instance, the type of family into which the child goes is very im- 
portant. Sociologists and social psychologists would perhaps con- 
tribute ideas about the communication structure of the family that 
could be built into the typology. Social workers are acquainted with 
the broad authority-permissiveness variable and with the cultural 
variable that is connected with ethnic stock; but what these are 
getting at can perhaps be more analytically handled in terms of 
channels and patterns of family communication. 

It is too soon yet to say what the practical results of our seminar 
were. We did make recommendations to the university administra- 
tion which will be considered by the Board of Regents in the near 
future. Our principle recommendation was that a coordinating 
committee on social welfare research, representing the appropriate 
social science departments, professional schools, and social research 
units, be set up with a full-time executive secretary in order to plan 
and foster interdisciplinary research. We also suggested the addi- 
tion to the faculty of the School of Social Work of personnel ~“ith 
good training in social science research in addition to their other 
qualifications. Over and above these recommendations, the seminar 
generated enough interest among its members so that planning is 
going forward for two research projects in the social welfare field 
that will involve substantial participation by social scientists. 

Although I said that I was not going to discuss the relation be- 
tween social science research and social work teaching, I cannot 
close without a word about the importance of research for the de- 
velopment of more adequate conceptualization both for the practi- 
tioner and for the student of practice. I think the concept of moral 
integration as I have been applying it to cities and other groups 
has some value for the social worker. I do not believe that this idea 
can be conveyed effectively through textbooks or lectures unless 
the learner has some notion of how it is operationally investigated. 
Certainly he cannot look for the signs of it in his professional work 
unless he knows what the telltale symptoms are. It is my firm belief 
that the social practitioner needs as powerful spectacles as he can 
get to interpret the processes of life which swirl around him. Social 
science research is not only producing generalizations of value, it 
is constantly grinding new lenses with which to peer further and 
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more understandingly into life. The social worker must somehow 
obtain the benefit of these powerful instruments. 


HOW CULTURAL FACTORS 
AFFECT FAMILY LIFE 


By PAUL BARRABEE 


There IS A CONSTANTLY GROWING AWARENESS in the field 
of social relations that the individual must be seen in the context 
of the social group of which he is a part if we are to obtain a more 
complete understanding of his behavior. But behind social inter- 
action lie cultural values, and we shall examine how the content, 
basic patternings, and relationships of cultural values pertain to 
the production and management of stress. 

The meaning of everyone’s environment is for him largely de- 
termined by the values he uses in trying to understand it. This is 
of tremendous importance to the social worker who is constantly 
called upon to interpret the behavior of clients. Since this worker 
is most apt to evaluate a particular client in terms of his own values, 
he may well assume that the client behaves according to the same 
values. Obviously, the social worker might therefore consider as 
deviant behavior what might be normal in the client’s subculture. 

Clearly, if the worker is really to understand his client, he must 
be sensitive to the impact that his client’s cultural values have upon 
the meanings he attaches to the world about him. The most promis- 
ing place to look for this is in the family because the family is 
the most important instrumentality of the socialization process 
whereby the individual internalizes the ideas, habits, and attitudes 
which lead him to perform the roles appropriate to his social posi- 
tion in ways that are concordant with the values of his group. 

There are several reasons for this. It is in the family that chil- 
dren receive guidance and protection over a long period of time. 
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Moreover, the family unit is small, and this encourages its members 
to develop strong emotional relationships. In this atmosphere, chil- 
dren tend to identify with their parents, to adopt parental ways of 
doing things. Furthermore, parents strive to induce their children 
to accept certain norms of conduct, and their success can be at- 
tributed partly to the techniques they use and partly to the sense 
of social unity that the children experience within the family. Such 
a combination makes it likely that the children will perform as- 
signed roles according to the values of their parents, both because 
of the direct pressure and because they feel they are a part of the 
total social situation from which they derive a certain security. 
The consequent consistency of choice results in relatively stable 
patterns of behavior that give “‘structure” to the social unit. 

It is the continuing process of accepting parental values, from 
generation to generation, that affords stability to culture and makes 
it, in effect, a kind of social heritage. In view of this and the fact 
that the ancestral origin of almost the entire American population 
is Europe, where there are differences in culture even between 
contiguous countries, we might logically assume that the social 
structures of American families reflect in varying degree the cul- 
tural values of their respective countries of origin. 

Let us apply the term “ethnic” to families whose members are 
distinguished by religion or national origin from the native-born, 
white, Protestant majority. On the premise that the behavior of 
ethnics in our American society tends to reflect their ethnicity, a 
study of the family-social structure of different groups would enable 
us to see how cultural values affect family life. By observing the 
behavior of parents and children toward each other, we could un- 
cover the nature of ethnic values, how they differ from the values 
of other ethnic groups and from the American culture, and espe- 
cially how they relate to the strains which bring the client to the 
social worker. 

Exactly such a research project, sponsored by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, was conducted over a two-year period at the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. It was focused on the family-social struc- 
tures of Irish, Jewish, and Italian ethnics and used a ‘‘Yankee” 
group as a basis for comparison. The study offers considerable data 
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from which cautious generalizations can be made. It must be borne 
in mind, of course, that what is said here about the ethnic groups 
in this study can be applied, strictly speaking, only to the families 
investigated. Nevertheless, the comparative material provides a 
legitimate opportunity to illustrate the effect of cultural values 
on family life. 

Observed behavior flows in a continuous stream that is not readily 
categorized. However, the social nature of the family suggests cer- 
tain dimensions of social structure. One such aspect is solidarity. 
The family, being a social organization that presumably provides 
satisfactions to its members, arouses in them a feeling of “‘belonging- 
ness,” an emotional attachment for each other. This is what we 
mean by “solidarity.” 

One way that the child expresses his feeling of having a share 
in the family solidarity is by his ability and willingness to identify 
with members of the family. He shows others that he likes, loves, 
and feels close to them. He can also demonstrate his solidarity by 
performing his roles, the patterned expectations of rights and 
duties, in relation to the other family members. The performance 
of these roles indicates a purposeful orientation giving evidence 
of his allegiance to a common familial standard of service. 

All families have some measure of solidarity, but the mode of 
solidarity which gets priority and the fashion in which the preferred 
mode is employed differ according to the ethnic membership. There 
is very little overt expression of affection in Italian and Irish 
families. Despite the stereotype of the effusively warm Italian, there 
is not much hugging and kissing in his family. Italian mothers kiss 
their infants, of course, but very few do so when the children are 
no longer babes-in-arms. An Italian woman supported her conten- 
tion that hugging and kissing would spoil children by quoting 
a saying that one should only kiss a sleeping child. Additional light 
is shed by one Italian fellow who stated: “I wouldn’t have thought 
it dignified if my mother and father did any kissing.” 

Yet, it must be noted that the failure to show affection does not 
necessarily mean to the children that they are not loved. On the 
contrary, unless they are given specific reason to believe otherwise, 
Italian children take it for granted that their parents love them, 
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from the mere fact that parents are parents and provide for their 
physical needs. 

The open show of affection is also unimportant in the Irish 
family as a means of maintaining solidarity. Rather than being 
a matter of deep emotional significance, kissing tends to be for- 
malized for special occasions. Irish children too consider it natural 
that parents do not demonstrate their warmth to prove their love. 
This was settled by an Irish boy to his own satisfaction when he 
said, “Parents who have children are supposed to love them, aren’t 
they?” 

A startling contrast is provided by the Jewish family. The 
mothers especially constantly and frequently fondle, hug, and kiss 
sons and daughters of all ages. Yankee families are very similar in 
this respect, but as the children grow older, there is much less 
kissing between the males because it is not considered manly. If, 
then, we differentiate between showing affection in particular and 
showing emotions in general, there is a much greater reluctance 
in the Yankee family to reveal the latter openly; and this corre- 
sponds more closely to the over-all emotional remoteness that is 
found in the Irish parents. Here, the contrast is with the Jewish 
and Italian families, where emotions are not very restrained; in 
the latter, the emotional climate as a whole gives the impression 
of being a constant series of crises. 

Of course, affection can also be shown covertly, but that seems 
to be done more by those who display it overtly. Italian parents 
have little interest in the activities of their children for the sake 
of the latter alone. The Italian father scorns movies, parties, 
dancing, and sports and rarely plays with his children. His interest 
is attracted to their recreation only because he fears the children 
might get into trouble and give the family a bad name; his concern 
with their vocations is primarily to insure that they work steadily. 
This hope that his children will have a “good, steady job” is very 
close to his heart and is characteristic of the fundamental emphasis 
on the performance of roles rather than on the role incumbent, 
which seems to result in a kind of insensitivity to the personal prob- 
lems of the children. 

In the Irish family there is the same disinclination to discuss with 
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the children the things which are of intimate concern to them. The 
children are expected to solve their own problems, and most of 
them feel that they are never close enough to “talk things over’ with 
their parents. In spite of this, as the usefulness of the children to 
the family increases with age, both Irish and Italian parents do 
discuss family matters with them a great deal. 

The interest shown by Jewish and Yankee parents in the activi- 
ties of their children is considerable. The motivation would seem 
to spring from affection, but there is reason to believe it is more 
from the desire to stimulate the children to greater efforts in the 
direction that the parents wish. We see this in the case of the Jewish 
mother. The accomplishments of her children, above all if they 
are upwardly socially mobile, are expected to bring her an intensely 
personal satisfaction because she and her friends will know that 
she was responsible for their success. Similarly, much of the Yankee 
mother’s concern with “proper” behavior is due to its inherent 
morality which has so much worth to her. 

In the Jewish and Yankee families the observable behavior that 
deals with belonging to the family unit reflects “love solidarity,” 
and in Italian and Irish family life a pattern of “respect solidarity” 
takes shape. 

Love solidarity evinces the conviction that the child is important 
as an individual. The parents believe that the child should be 
granted rights independently of his position in the social system 
of the family and that they are consistently entitled to apply the 
same attitude to themselves as well. Thus, love solidarity has a kind 
of “‘self-” orientation that places a premium on the emotional needs 
and purely personal satisfactions of family members at both ends 
of diadic relationships. 

The individual is evaluated chiefly on the basis of affective re- 
sponse and universal standards of personal achievement. What is 
desirable for the family as a group is carried over to what personal 
significance it has for the individual members. As a result, the indi- 
vidual is convinced that the source of his personal rights does not 
lie in serving his family’s needs as a whole but rather are inherent 
in himself, and he anticipates that his needs will be satisfied inde- 
pendently of the functional needs of the family unit. 
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Respect solidarity predominantly implies that the individual 
family member expects to be subordinate to the group and must 
satisfy his personal needs in terms of the welfare of the group. Ac- 
cordingly, each member of the family is evaluated chiefly in terms 
of his functional involvement in the ongoingness of the family. 

These involvements are perceived as role expectations which 
are the operational expression of social position in the family. Al- 
though he believes that his personal rights are subordinate to the 
family welfare, he anticipates that they will grow as his own posi- 
tion in the family is enhanced. Since private emotional needs are 
assumed to be satisfied by virtue of his being accepted as a member 
of the group, we havea kind of “other-” orientation where the worth 
of an individual is based not so much upon emotional attachments 
or universal standards of performance as it is upon the empirical 
standard of pragmatic service to the family. 

Another aspect of family-social structure is the dimension of 
authority. Because every family is a social organization, the efforts 
of its members must be controlled and coordinated to avoid disas- 
trous conflict. Such control is exercised by those family members 
who have the responsibility of making decisions and the right to 
enforce them. This is authority, and its effectiveness rests upon 
the willingness of those receiving orders to obey them. Essentially, 
it must be to the net advantage of the person being controlled to 
submit to the authority that supports the attempt to control. 

There is a very interesting and important relationship between 
authority and solidarity. To a child, the assurance that his needs 
will be met is the ultimate meaning that security has for him, and 
it is his solidarity with his family that gives him much of this se- 
curity. Therefore, the real root of the power of parents to control 
is their ability to strengthen or weaken the child’s conviction that 
he belongs to the family unit, and the preferred techniques of 
control are those which most threaten the type of solidarity pre- 
dominant in their family. More explicitly, “conditional love” tech- 
niques of control are preferred where love solidarity exists because 
the extent of belonging and the security that goes along with it 
are judged by the expression of positive affect. In a family of re- 
spect solidarity, a member estimates how much he belongs and his 
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concomitant security by his experience of place on a gradient of 
intrafamilial prestige; accordingly, preferred techniques of control 
cluster in a pattern of ‘conditional status.” 

Of course, no family restricts itself to the preferred control tech- 
niques. They all employ such rewards as gifts, praise, special privi- 
leges, and punishment such as physical coercion, deflation of self- 
esteem, and withdrawal of love or privilege. However, Jewish and 
Yankee parents are inclined to exert control by methods that 
heighten the concern of their children over being loved, while 
Italian and Irish parents are more likely to exercise control by 
techniques which increase their children’s anxiety over their place 
in the family. 

In the Italian family the father is the unquestioned “boss,” and 
he exerts his right to administer discipline. Punishment is imme- 
diate and physical, and other types of punishment are of relatively 
little importance. Although the mother also inflicts physical pun- 
ishment, she is much less severe; frequently she acts as a buffer 
between the father and the children, but never to nullify his orders 
as the Jewish mother often does surreptitiously. Rewards are prac- 
tically nonexistent, with the exception of acquiring the right to 
boss others. This is clearly compatible with the concept of a net- 
work of relative positions of prestige. 

The Irish mother sets the standards of discipline more than does 
the father, and she is more strict than he is, although she is inclined 
to spoil the boys. Here too the preferred technique of control is 
physical punishment, but status ridicule is used extensively to help 
the children to “know their place.” In both the Italian and Irish 
family good behavior is taken for granted, and parents impose 
control measures primarily after misbehavior in order to discourage 
repetition. 

Severe physical punishment is rare in Jewish families even 
though the Jewish mother, who is an active desciplinarian, is in- 
clined to be free with mild slapping. On the whole, as a technique 
of control, physical punishment is not at all important when com- 
pared to denial of privilege, ridicule, and praise. What is outstand- 
ing, however, is the propensity of the Jewish mother to control her 
children by withdrawal of love. The underlying idea is that the 
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children owe a personal debt to their mother for the “sacrifices” 
she has made, and they must repay this debt by submitting to her 
control and thereby proving their love for her. The mother’s habit 
of being overprotective and her inclination to shed tears or to 
succumb to actual or feigned illness when displeased with the chil- 
dren’s behavior are a few salient hallmarks of this technique. 

In the Yankee family, discipline is mostly in the province of the 
mother, who is more strict and punishes more severely than the 
father. Otherwise, the techniques of control are quite comparable 
to those in the Jewish family except that there is a stronger tendency 
to give material rewards and to deflate the self-esteem of the boys. 
Furthermore, there is an underlying difference in attitude regard- 
ing the use of withdrawal of love. The Jewish mother expects her 
children to obey because they owe her the eventual success that 
would be facilitated by such obedience; the Yankee mother feels 
that she is justified by the moral value of the recommended act to 
exact obedience. Both mothers believe that they are motivated by 
unselfish love which may be manipulated for the “good” of the 
children. 

Despite differences in techniques of control and in the patterns 
of solidarity, the child is continuously being exposed to the dis- 
tressing experience of deprivation. This stress can be defined as 
a state of unpleasant emotional tension engendered in a person 
when he cannot satisfy his needs within his situation of action. 

One kind of deprivation is the lack of satisfaction. It appears 
primarily in the area of role performance and can be brought about 
in two ways. The first is when a child is able to fulfill parental role 
expectations but discovers they are not sufficiently rewarding. The 
second is when the fulfillment of a role expectation would be ade- 
quately rewarding, but he is not able to do what is expected of him. 
In either situation, when a child knows or believes there are other 
values which are potentially more rewarding or less punishing, 
his dissatisfaction with the parental values is sharpened. 

This leads to a second kind of deprivation. The child’s reluctance 
to accept parental values raises the possibility of rebellion. But 
to rebel means to risk loosening solidarity ties, which presents 
the difficult choice of whether or not to sacrifice security in order 
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to increase satisfaction. Either course of action is stressful, but what 
fails to satisfy the child, how his security is jeopardized, and what 
mode of rebellion is selected, depend upon family-social structure. 

Jewish and Yankee children experience little stress if they do 
not contribute much money to the family, especially when they 
put their earnings to “good purposes,” such as savings or personal 
advancement. In contrast, when the boys in Italian and Irish fami- 
lies make inadequate financial contributions, their status in the 
family is lowered. Italian and Irish girls find it stressful that they 
are subjected to the same expectations regarding contributions to 
the family exchequer, but they are granted neither the opportunity 
to decide how the money is to be spent nor the hope of improving 
thereby their status in the family. 

Both Jewish and Yankee boys are urged to attain excellent school 
grades and to obtain higher education. For the Jewish boy this 
is partly for the prestige of learning and even more so as a means 
to upward social mobility; for the Yankee boy, it is also based upon 
upholding standards of family reputation and moral justification. 
In either case, however, when these boys fail, their self-esteem is 
threatened. Furthermore, it is difficult for them to question the 
values involved, since they are so in accord with the admired Ameri- 
can values regarding education and success. 

Although the Jewish girl shares with her brother the expecta- 
tion of getting top school marks and competes with him, she resents 
that she does not equally share the expectation of a higher educa- 
tion. In addition, there is a discontinuity between parental en- 
couragement for excellence in school and artistic accomplishments 
and the idea that they serve less as a springboard for personal pres- 
tige than for a “good” marriage. The Yankee girl is in much the 
same predicament but is more apt to find higher education a source 
of stress when she construes it either as an obstacle to early mar- 
riage or as a preparation for the future that stimulates conflict 
between career and marriage. 

Irish and Italian parents do not encourage their sons to sacrifice 
immediate earning capacity in the interests of future occupational 
advantages; far from urging their sons to excel in school, these 
parents seem to be satisfied if the boys “get by.” This can be dis- 
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tressing to the boys who cannot meet such modest requirements, 
but even the able ones find it stressful when they are ambitious to 
get a better education and seek a career conducive to upward social 
mobility. To these boys, in comparison with Jewish boys who feel 
pressed by their parents to get ahead, their parents appear as ob- 
stacles to ambitious goals. Although Irish and Italian girls rarely 
are expected to excel in school or go on to higher education, they 
also find it stressful when they do get good marks and then not only 
receive no praise for them at home, but have to give up ideas of 
higher education despite the encouragement of their teachers. 

A roughly comparable source of stress is the ability to maintain 
adequate social relationships. Jewish and Yankee children are inces- 
santly admonished to behave properly. By comparison, little at- 
tention is paid by Italian and Irish parents to the social competence 
of their children. But again, it is the ambitious boys who experi- 
ence stress because they feel they have been inadequately prepared 
for social intercourse in later life. While Irish and Italian girls miss 
a maternal interest in their attractiveness, the latter are intensely 
distressed by the dating restrictions imposed by their fathers. 

Group membership itself can be a source of st’:ss that is most 
frequent with Jewish children, who see it as impeding their social 
and occupational ambitions. Although they might select avenues 
to success that bypass or even utilize their Jewishness, the implied 
restriction in freedom of choice does not let them quite shake off 
a diffuse sense of deprivation. 

Due to the large Irish population, being Irish in Boston is usually 
not much of an obstacle to an ambitious child, nor is ethnic mem- 
bership much of a handicap to the Italian or Yankee. However, 
some stress is developed over having purportedly ethnic physical 
characteristics, such as a snub or aquiline nose or a swarthy com- 
plexion. Somewhat comparable is the compelling necessity for 
the Yankee child to live up to group standards of personal accom- 
plishment. 

The kinds of stress encountered in the emotional area also are 
closely related to role expectations, but for the most part they deal 
with matters of identification, a sense of personal inadequacy, and 
the weakening of solidarity ties. The marked maternal overprotec- 
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tion and ‘‘smother love” received by the Jewish boy greatly stimu- 
lates his self-consciousness over personal adequacy. He is acutely 
aware of the withdrawal of his mother’s love as a method of control. 
Yet her dominance inhibits him either from completely rejecting 
her or fully accepting his father as a role model. His mother’s un- 
swerving conviction that he will fulfill her expectations induces 
him to respond with highly ambivalent feelings of exaggerated 
emotional dependency and repressed hostility. The Jewish girl 
is inclined to prefer her father; she would like to win his approval 
but she is handicapped by the necessity to placate her more domi- 
nating mother, whose demands the father is unable or unwilling 
to modify. Her failure to satisfy the former without sufficient sup- 
port from the latter is very distressing to her. 

The situation is quite similar in the Yankee family, but the less 
free overt display of affection is stressful to the children of both 
sexes who have to reach constantly for indirect signs of love. It 
is hard for the boy to identify with his father while having to rely 
almost exclusively on the emotional guidance of his mother. The 
girl is attracted to her father because he gives her accepting warmth, 
but she finds upsetting his dissociative and irregular interest in her. 

In the mutual preference between Irish mother and son, her 
lack of overt affection, her strict discipline, and her failure to re- 
ward, present a constellation of factors to which her son reacts 
with excessive dependency punctuated with frequent verbal ag- 
gression. He is not apt to develop strong emotional relations with 
his more aloof father, but he does resent his father’s belittling man- 
ner the more keenly because his mother sides with him against 
his father. The Irish girl feels ignored by the rest of the family. 
Her gifts and servitude to her mother are taken for granted. This, 
coupled with her father’s emotional distance, makes her “emo- 
tional isolation” almost complete. 

The emotional dependence of the Italian boy upon his mother 
is based more upon the protection afforded by her from a father 
to whom he grants fear-ridden respect. Yet, he can accept his father 
as a role model better than his sister can their mother. Already 
having a more subordinate position in the family than her brother, 
she does not want to model her conduct after the rather servile 
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manner of her mother despite the latter’s warmth and protection; 
she tries to handle her guilt in rejecting her mother by compulsively 
fulfilling her financial obligations to the family. 

It is just these kinds of dissatisfactions with the values in the 
family-social structure that raise the issue of rebellion. However, 
before he would reject parental values, the potential rebel must 
take cognizance of the availability of new, more satisfying values; 
he must evaluate the loss of those other values that will be casual- 
ties because they are consistent with the rejected ones; he must 
appraise the dangers to his family solidarity; he must select the 
path of rebellion. Since all this is intimately related to cultural 
values, what is rebellion for each individual varies with the social 
structure of his family. 

When Yankee children rebel, dissatisfaction has come primarily 
from inability to perform roles whose focus is the maintenance 
of family standards of education, vocation, and choice of friends 
or marriage partner. Rebellion means rejection of what is morally 
right and evokes the probability of losing the mother’s love. There 
is an acute problem of finding acceptable values to replace the 
unrewarding ones. The rebellious boy searches for them in other 
religious and social ideologies. The Yankee girl also seeks new 
sources of love, and this sometimes leads her to rebel directly by 
sacrificing education for an early marriage, particularly to an “un- 
desirable” boy. When the going gets tough, both are inclined to 
stop trying, to encapsulate—and the use of alcohol has this as its 
paramount purpose, for the boy especially. 

Rebellion for Jewish children is almost exclusively a danger 
to the mother’s love. Since dissatisfaction derives mainly from the 
inability to fulfill role expectations and there is no easy acquisition 
of acceptable value substitutes, there is a strong tendency to retain 
this love by manipulating the environment to facilitate success. 
One obvious way for both boys and girls to do this is to reject their 
Jewishness. A more drastic course of action is to give up the whole 
idea of success; this can be done by marrying a person with little 
prestige or money, by entering occupations where the potentiality 
of prestige or large earnings is negligible, or by not going on to 
higher education. Frequently, the Jewish child tries to compensate 
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for his inadequacy by cultivating the approval of others in order 
to obtain the reassurance of their love. 

It is the failure of Irish and Italian parents to offer sufficiently 
rewarding ways to behave that causes the most dissatisfaction in 
their children. Accordingly, rebellion is usually in terms of taking 
on the new values that hold promise of greater reward. This can 
be done by reducing financial contributions to the family, seeking 
higher education, trying for upward social mobility, and living 
apart from the family. The Irish boy tries to replace the status he 
loses in his family by seeking jobs and companions where he can get 
the prestige and power that prove his masculinity. The Irish girl 
uses the same means to prove her worth as a woman. 

Rebellion for the Italian boy is most likely to be a rejection of 
the unambitious goals and living standards of his parents. His sister 
likewise rebels against unrewarding parental values which can 
be replaced by more satisfying ones from outside the family, and 
especially those that militate against her having a high status in 
the family. Thus, she seeks to marry a man who will allow her to 
have more prestige and pleasanter living conditions. Both Italian 
boys and girls differ from the Irish in that rebellion is more apt 
to imperil their social position in the community as well as in the 
family; as they turn to more American values to justify their action, 
they show more openly their anger at their parents and scorn for 
the latter’s values. 

We began with the assumption that role expectations are de- 
termined for a family by the cultural values to which the parents 
and through them the children subscribe. Therefore, family life 
differs as the cultural values of families are different. However, 
what should be of great interest to social workers is that there is 
an intimate relationship between cultural values as they find ex- 
pression in family life and the production of stress both from the 
sense of deprivation and from the fear of losing security. 

Thus, if the social worker is to gain a deeper insight into the 
meaning of stress to the client and of the ways he tries to handle 
it, he must not only be informed of the nature of the values which 
are unsatisfactory to him and see how those values relate to other 
pertinent values and to his needs, but also he must be aware of the 
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type of solidarity upon which the client is basing his security within 
his family. Then the worker will be in a much more strategic posi- 
tion to understand what the client hopes to gain from rebellion, 
against what he is rebelling, what he fears will be the consequences 
of rebellion, and why he chooses a particular way to rebel. 


A Layman Surveys the Welfare 
Horizon 


By BROOKS POTTER 


I RETROSPECT, 1953 was not an unusual year. Some will 
say that it is futile to think of great welfare programs when destruc- 
tion is just around the corner. I cannot accept this point of view. 
History contains convincing proof that our greatest developments 
in social welfare have apparently been made in periods of greatest 
strife. Just consider what social workers and their predecessors 
in title, so to speak, have accomplished in welfare work since the 
turn of the century, and then realize that in those fifty short years 
we fought two world wars and lived through at least four great 
depressions, including the granddaddy of them all from 1929 to 
1933. Some of these significant accomplishments are: 

1. The coming of age of casework as a means of helping people 
in trouble, coupled with the rise of psychiatry and its influence 
upon all fields, including casework. 

It seems to me that in these years casework emerged into a more 
mature stage of its development when it was able to use what it 
had learned from psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, religion, and 
education, as well as its own original ideas, to become the helping 
process which it is today. It is only within the last few years that 
we really have begun to see casework’s rapidly growing acceptance 
and its place as a community resource for helping troubled people, 
distinct from, and independent of, any other such counseling or 
psychiatry. 

2. The extensive development of social group work. 

Social group work has grown to the point where working with 
people in an effort to help them through these very groups has be- 
come a professionally oriented branch of social work. This lays 
the framework within which great social problems can be tackled 
on a fairly broad front. 
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3. The development of councils of social agencies and the prac- 
tically universal acceptance of the community fund. 

It is significant that social work (in the broad sense) gained con- 
trol of the movement through laymen who had had experience on 
the boards and committees of social agencies. The movement, there- 
fore, instead of being merely a businessmen’s attempt to integrate 
the solicitation of funds, became a true social work movement. 

4. The change in attitude and practice so far as public assistance 
is concerned. 

The change from the concept of private responsibility through 
that of local government responsibility to the point where the state, 
and later the Federal Government itself, assumed some of the bur- 
den marked a period of great transition in social work practice. 
That we now have a reasonably well-coordinated system of public 
assistance through the country is in no small part due to the in- 
fluence of social work. 

The constant multiplication of problems and anxieties, while 
posing problems for social workers and other leaders, is not an 
indication of decadence. Rather it emphasizes the vast increase 
in responsibility which comes with greatness. In this area of re- 
sponsibility we must not seek security alone, because that is not 
the perfect end of a really useful life, and we must not plan our 
programs for the future with security as our objective. 

It is proper to consider again what is this thing called social wel- 
fare. I do not believe it is a perpetual quest for happiness and se- 
curity. Thank heaven it is not socialism or the welfare state. It is 
not a condition of life where everyone has complete economic and 
job security; complete protection against all risks of ill health; un- 
limited recreational opportunities and time to enjoy them—in 
short, assurance that some benevolent person or organization will 
insulate us from every risk and danger which might subject us to 
suffering, hardship, unhappiness, and worry. If it were such, this 
country would long since have ceased to have any vigor of accom- 
plishment or any sound plans for the future. We would have de- 
stroyed the very thing we hold most precious—the individual as 
an active, strong, intelligent, resourceful, and responsible member 
of an ever expanding sphere of social, religious, political, and eco- 
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nomic endeavor. We should today envision social welfare as a con- 
stantly unfolding set of goals to which we will, under continually 
changing circumstances, dedicate ourselves with the primary pur- 
pose of bettering the lot of our fellow men. In this process we must 
avoid unreasoned and emotional sentimentality without sacrificing 
that priceless quality of human understanding which makes the 
lot of the social worker so self-rewarding and, at the same time, so 
effective. This country was not brought to its present high state of 
development by pampering individuals. If we are to stay strong, 
we must continue to encourage all our citizens to believe in and 
practice self-improvement, personal accomplishment, independ- 
ence, self-respect, a concern for others, freedom of choice in 
such areas as religion, recreation, medical help, occupation—the 
list could go on forever. We cannot store up a permanent 
supply of social welfare; like electricity, it must be generated 
as it is enjoyed, and if it is not generated, the lights will go out. 

In this process of generating social welfare, we have two im- 
portant elements—the social worker and the layman—who must 
inevitably be a team with cooperating roles, each with complete 
understanding of the other’s position. I believe that understanding 
can best be developed at a forum such as the Annual Forum of 
the National Conference of Social Work, although it is regrettable, 
in my judgment, that it is so heavily weighted on the side of the 
professional. I hope that the tendency will be to enlarge lay par- 
ticipation so that this forum will never become solely a genial 
atmosphere for social workers alone to talk among themselves, 
and in a language all their own. Can you imagine an equal num- 
ber of laymen getting together at a forum like this and really 
tackling welfare problems without the aid of social workers? 
Similarly, will you not readily admit that the presence of lay 
people helps to make it possible for you to attain the goals of social 
work? Do not these questions contain their own answers? 

I am going to venture a look at social workers from the layman’s 
point of view. I know no more dedicated group of people that has 
so completely subordinated self-interest to the interest and welfare 
of others, where the reward is solely that warm feeling which comes 
from helping others in distress, and entirely without material re- 
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ward. The social worker today definitely has status as a profes- 
sionally trained person, but the profession, by comparison with the 
ministry, law, and medicine, is young. For that reason, it does not 
speak with the same authority and public acceptance as do the 
ministry, law, and medicine. Frankly, I believe the public some- 
times looks askance at social work and doubts its goals, principally 
because the public does not entirely understand those goals. We 
can safely state that in many instances the social worker himself 
does not understand them sufficiently to explain them to the public. 
That is nothing to be ashamed of. As has been stated over and over 
again, there is nothing wrong in being a do-gooder. But for some 
reason or another, some social workers seem to have inferiority 
feelings about their job and often act as if doing the right thing 
were something to be ashamed of, and sometimes they take refuge 
in a language all their own, a sort of confused word screen for good 
works. To this I say, “Talk English, relax, be human, be confident 
—you have more friends than you realize.” On legal questions, 
lawyers speak with authority and their advice is accepted. On 
medical questions, doctors speak with authority and their advice 
is accepted. The time has come when, on problems of social wel- 
fare, social workers should speak with authority and their advice 
should be accepted. 

The position which each of you occupies necessarily clothes you 
with the power to do great good—and also great harm. No one is 
more susceptible to influence by thought, word, or deed than a 
person harassed by doubt, worry, and conflict. These are the situa- 
tions where your relationship begins and where your influence is 
felt. Therefore, it is imperative that you have a firm sense of bal- 
ance, an ability to think and act rationally and without emotion, 
and an educated, professional understanding of the effect on all 
persons concerned of what you do and say. You must not only have 
the confidence of the person or group with whom you are in direct 
relationship, you must also have the confidence and respect of 
the various community elements which support and endorse your 
work. We tend to be carried away by causes and we are always ready 
to take sides on almost any public dispute. In our enthusiasm for 
what we deem to be the right we often forget entirely that it was 
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a substantial body of thought on the other side of the problem 
which inspired our enthusiasm. Generally speaking, nothing is 
all black or all white—a reasonable synthesis of the two usually 
ends up gray. 

At the risk of inciting violent reaction, I cannot resist making 
an observation or two on the continuing investigations into Com- 
munism which are proceeding under various Federal, state, and 
local auspices, for I detect here a fine opportunity for some eager 
social workers to attempt to attract attention to themselves. Ob- 
viously, Communism—no matter how we define it—is incompati- 
ble with democracy and everything you and I believe in and are 
striving to maintain. At its best, Communism glorifies the state; 
democracy glorifies the individual. And it is the individual whom 
you are daily trying to help and whose problems you are trying to 
solve. Therefore, I say there is no room for Communists in social 
work, and if any of you is ever asked the question, “Are you a Com- 
munist?” I sincerely hope you will be able to answer truthfully, in 
the negative, and not seek the protection of the Fifth Amendment. 
Any other course, in my judgment, may give you the satisfaction 
of being a sort of martyr, and you may have your name and picture 
in the paper, but it will not help the cause of social work, nor in 
the long run will it help you. If by chance you feel so emotionally 
disturbed by the situation that you believe it a sacred duty to plead 
the Fifth Amendment in order to preserve our cherished liberty, 
take another look, regain your sense of balance, and remember 
that our liberty is not so fragile that it can be destroyed by one 
man (or a group of men) armed only with a subpoena and a caustic 
tongue. 

In furtherance of my plea for a sense of balance, I urge an intel- 
ligent approach to the political aspect of social welfare. There are 
too many social workers (conservatively estimated at 75 percent 
of the potential) who really believe that only Democrats are in- 
terested in the problems of people, that only Democrats can con- 
ceive and administer social security, health, and welfare programs, 
and that Republicans are only interested in making money for 
a few at the expense of the many. How many of you in 1952 feared 
the effect on our welfare programs of a Republican victory? Do you 
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remember the deep consternation which followed the speech of 
Representative Curtis at the opening session of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1953? Well, did you not cross a bridge 
before you came to it? In fact, you never got to the bridge. A casual 
glance at history proves that human welfare is not the proprietary 
right of any political party, and any contrary view is ridiculous 
and unrealistic. So let us keep our eyes on the programs and not 
on the party in power. And in the process be realistic. Fuzzy think- 
ing does not inspire confidence in the ultimate goal of social work, 
or in your abilities to further those goals. 

These comments do not, I hope, suggest any real gap between 
professional social workers and lay people. There should not be 
any such gap, and, speaking for myself, there is none. These sug- 
gestions may, I hope, tend to bring us all closer together in the 
great work which lies ahead. 

If social welfare is to be a real, living, growing concept, we cannot 
“let George do it,” so to speak, and leave it entirely in the hands 
(capable as they may be) of the social workers. Lay support, par- 
ticipation, and interpretation are vital to any great welfare pro- 
gram; and therefore it seems appropriate to consider the nature 
of lay interest, what it is, how we acquire it, and how we maintain 
it. The lay person or volunteer, we must always remember, has 
a full-time occupation which requires intense concentration and 
a certain amount of specialization. Living in the twentieth century 
is a much more complicated process than was living in the days 
of our forefathers. Then the welfare of one’s neighbors was of im- 
mediate concern to everyone because one knew one’s neighbor, 
knew his problems, and if he was in trouble, everyone pitched in 
and helped. Governmental and private agency assumption of social 
responsibility was unknown, unexpected, and unsought. In a very 
real sense each person was his brother’s keeper, and responsibility 
for citizenship was as much a part of one’s life as the daily task. In 
spite of the fact that trained social workers and social welfare 
agencies were yet to come, people in trouble were taken care of. 

That fine sense of citizenship is a rare thing today. How many 
of us know the people who live three doors down the street or in 
the apartment five floors up? Do we know anything of their prob- 
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lems? Do we know, perhaps, that the unnamed juvenile in a front- 
page story lives in our neighborhood? How many people do we 
know, within a radius of ten houses, who actually take any interest 
whatsoever in anything but their own specialized personal pursuits? 
These questions answer themselves, and the explanation is not 
hard to find. The vast industrialization of this country has brought 
with it the growth of great urban and suburban centers, and the 
people who formerly lived in the protective, neighborly atmosphere 
of the small town have gone where industry and profitable employ- 
ment beckoned. Our teeming population centers have sprung up, 
and with them, the social, health, welfare, recreational, and all 
other related problems took shape. 

In this new environment it apparently was, and probably always 
will be, impossible to expect persons to have the personal interest 
in the welfare of their neighbors which existed in the small com- 
munities of the past. But that interest is more necessary today be- 
cause it is principally the great cities that have created the many 
problems which we are constantly facing; and the most consecrated 
volunteer is totally unable to cope with them without the aid of 
thousands of others similarly consecrated. The solution has been 
organization and the development of professional concepts, and 
in this process the role of the lay person in responsibility for social 
welfare has changed. We have all accepted the soundness of the 
thesis that the work of our great social agencies should be done by 
professional social workers, but we also believe that the lay person 
or volunteer, board member, supporter, and interpreter is a vital 
part of the social welfare process. How do we attract and secure 
his interest to a degree comparable to the past when he was worker, 
director, and supporter all in one? Inevitably, the lay person is 
now in a new setting, and until he fully understands his position, 
we risk losing his interest, or never getting it in the first place. The 
person who used to take Christmas baskets to the poor or give cast- 
off clothing to the wives and families of her husband’s employees 
had a real sense of personal participation. When her husband gave 
money to help someone in trouble, he could usually see exactly 
where it went and what it did. No one stopped to think that per- 
haps the effect of the giving on the recipient as an individual might 
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be bad. Today you generally do not know the clients of an agency 
on which you serve as a director, and certainly your community 
fund contribution has very little that is personal about it. 

The problem created by this development is to capture and chan- 
nel into the great welfare and health organizations that sense of 
personal responsibility in lay people which existed in earlier times. 
Personal participation by all of us in the welfare of our citizens 
is even more vital today than it was yesterday if our way of life 
is to develop in the direction we want it to. But in these busy times 
how do we arouse a concern for those outside our immediate family 
circle? I have often wondered why it is that some of our friends 
willingly and unselfishly give of their time, thought, and resources 
for the general welfare, while a far larger number do absolutely 
nothing. It is no adequate answer to say that X is president of the 
Ajax Company and is a very busy man and does not have the time. 
All of us are busy in our respective occupations, but most of us 
usually find time to do the things we really want to do. Fortunately, 
a goodly number find time to accept some responsibility for the 
general welfare. These people are not favored by birth with some 
peculiar sense of responsibility while others are not so favored. 
These qualities are developed by education and training just as a 
sense of honesty, decency, and fairness is developed. The driving 
force behind the personal participation which I plead for has been 
forcefully described by Judge Wyzanski of our Federal District 
Court in Boston as a form of social or civic courage. In an article 
in the Atlantic, he stated, in part: 


A type of courage much to the front in current discussion is social 
courage, occasionally called civic courage. 

Ours is a very different world from that of the Colonial fathers. In the 
smaller societies of early New England . . . every man was inevitably a 
political animal dwelling with his neighbors, in a common concern for 
the welfare of a community which he could see with his eyes and under- 
stand with his experience. We live in an entirely different world: each 
of us is so hard pressed to earn his daily livelihood in the particular com- 
partment where his skill is at a premium that we rarely discern the scope 
and nature of the social organism of which all of us are a part. 

And yet no society will ever be made by a mere collection of profes- 
sionals. He who is only an editor and not a citizen, or a lawyer and not a 
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citizen, or a judge and not a citizen [and I might add, a social worker and 
not a citizen], cannot by being added to the heap of other men similarly 
narrow in their professionalism give that foundation from which will 
grow a cohesive and meaningful structure. A society is not a sum total 
arrived at by adding individualists. It is the large § which reproduces on 
a vaster scale the small s within each of us. 

But how, in the circumstances of our time, can each of us develop so 
that he will be a fully conscious social being contributing to the com- 
mon weal? Two answers—neither adequate, but both perhaps sugges- 
tive—may be given. 

The first is that in American society, and indeed in all the Western 
world, the method by which men grow in social stature is through par- 
ticipation in voluntary associations—the university, the church, the 
labor union, and [a] host of [other] private groups. . . . These volun- 
tary associations in society give man a chance to expand his social nature 
and to feel his common ties. These associations do for a peaceful society 
what military association does for a belligerent society. . . . 

The very nature of voluntary associations demands that they must be 
self-generated. They cannot be sponsored by the state and articulated 
into its corporate existence. For this is the road toward totalitarianism. 
The associations of which I am speaking result from independent crea- 
tive activity. Their members’ desire to contribute to the common weal 
must spring from the adventurous spirit of man and not be dictated by 
any terrestrial power. 


A second and perhaps more fundamental method of achieving social 
courage is to recognize how far each one of us bears responsibility for 
the well-being of our society and the climate of opinion in which we 
live.* 

These suggestions are good, but they must be supported by a 
third and probably a more fundamental component in our lives 
and that is a real, old-fashioned, spiritual conviction that we do 
have a responsibility to devote some of our energies to the interests 
of others and away from our own selfish pursuits. There is ample 
evidence that people are more and more turning to religion and 
the inspiration which comes from the example and life of the 
greatest man who ever lived. Note the sales of books by such noted 
authors as Norman Vincent Peale and the late Rabbi Liebman. 


1 Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., “The Anatomy of Courage,” Atlantic, CXCIII (1954), 
47-48. 
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Consider the millions of people who listen every Tuesday night 
on television to Bishop Sheen, at a time when a nationally known 
and highly paid comedian is on the air. That is all very encourag- 
ing. “Am I my brother's keeper?” is as vital and searching a question 
today as it was one thousand nine hundred and fifty-four years ago. 
I can find only one honest answer to that question, and it is “Yes.” 
The cynic may disagree with me and say such a philosophy tends 
to promote idleness, slothfulness, and lack of individual responsi- 
bility. But I do not ask the question in terms of economics. I ask 
it in deeper, more fundamental terms, namely, in terms of human 
kindness, of respect and concern for the unfortunate, and of that 
natural and normal (though often submerged) search for peace 
of mind and a clear conscience which comes from doing unto others 
as you would have them do unto you. If all our citizens would ask 
themselves the question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” and answer 
it in the affirmative and act on that principle, it would follow, as 
night follows day, that the future and stability of our welfare pro- 
grams would be well assured. 

One may ask, “How do we achieve that happy state where the 
majority of people have a deep and abiding sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and a spiritual conviction that they should help others 
and really practice civic and social courage?” It is not easy to answer. 
Inevitably, we must constantly educate our citizens on the social 
problems, and from education comes understanding. We must, it 
seems to me, instill an interest in people and their problems akin 
to that which moves them to attach themselves to great causes. I 
remember years ago being counsel for the Animal Rescue League 
in Boston at a time when the Nolan-Miles bill was before our legis- 
lature. The primary purpose of the bill was to establish a method 
by which dogs and cats which had come into the pound and were 
unclaimed by their owners for a period of seven days could be 
turned over to our hospitals for research purposes. Adequate safe- 
guards to secure the interests and rights of owners were in the bill. 
My client, and many other humane organizations, opposed the bill. 
Some medical associations and some individuals supported it. 
People swarmed to the hearing which proceeded for days and was 
featured in the press. After the hearing one veteran legislator told 
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me that he had received more mail on this bill than on any legisla- 
tive matter since he took office. The bill was unanimously defeated 
in committee, and probably because of the great weight of citizen 
influence. A few days later at hearings on bills to appropriate money 
for additional facilities for delinquent children, only a handful 
of people, mostly interested professionals, appeared to support the 
bills. 

None of us would dream of criticizing the interest in the humane 
movement throughout the country, but what about the human 
movement? It certainly is entitled to equal interest and support. 
People in trouble are no less able to protect themselves than ani- 
mals, and it should be just as inspiring and satisfying to work for 
the welfare of our people as for the welfare of our dumb animals. 
Let us do both with a nicely balanced sense of proportion. We must 
find ways and means of stirring the lay person to action and personal 
participation in these affairs, and a large part of the responsibility 
for so doing must inevitably fall on the shoulders of those profes- 
sionally engaged in social work. I believe you would find a recep- 
tive audience, if people are basically as good as I believe them to be. 

As we look ahead in social work, what do we see on the horizon? 
In each specialized area of activity we will never reach perfection 
and presumably will never meet the demands for social work’s 
services and help. Undoubtedly, new areas of service will come into 
being which, in turn, will require new skills and personnel. The 
problem, as always, will be one of selectivity: What shall have 
priority? Where can we accomplish the most with the manpower 
and skills and facilities at hand? What holds the most promise in 
the areas of greatest need? What are the areas of greatest need? 
The history of social work, as reflected in Trends in Social Work 
by Frank Bruno,? has demonstrated that the annual forums of 
the National Conference have, over the years, been largely respon- 
sible for spotting areas of need and for initiating the great programs 
which mark the steady forward progress of social welfare in this 
country. Here, ideas have been born, inspiration generated, and, 
ultimately, action stimulated. 

Asa layman, I see three areas which offer the greatest opportunity 


2 New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 
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in the immediate future for the extension of social welfare pro- 
grams within the limits of existing resources: 

1. This area is suggested by a personal experience of my own. 
I recall several years ago attending a dinner meeting at a rather 
sophisticated Boston club in honor of a retiring clergyman. The 
dinner was attended by many of our “best people,” in the sense 
in which that phrase is generally used in Boston. As one of them 
drove me home that night, I casually remarked that I was glad 
we were going home early because I had to speak to the staff of 
the Family Service Society early in the morning. ““The Family Serv- 
ice Society,” he asked, “‘what’s that? I’ve never heard of it.” That 
was a shock to me, not only because of the position which the 
seventy-five-year-old Family Service Society occupies in Boston as 
the largest participant (except hospitals) in the Community Fund, 
but because my companion was an intelligent and heavy contribu- 
tor to the Fund, and thus a supporter of the Family Society. 

That incident started me thinking. Looking back over my own 
life, I thought of my years at preparatory school, my four years at 
college, and my three years at law school, and I could not remember 
a single occasion, during those years of education for living, when 
I had ever been exposed to any knowledge or information concern- 
ing the existence of our great welfare programs, the functions they 
perform, the relationship between private and public programs, 
and, in general, the importance of welfare programs in a democratic 
society. If we are to assume as correct the theory that an expand- 
ing social welfare requires the participation of all our citizens and 
not merely a comparatively small, selected group of professionals, 
does it not follow that education on social welfare should start early 
and continue late? We should provide compulsory courses or sem- 
inars in our secondary schools and colleges to educate our young 
people in the fundamentals of social welfare programs, their func- 
tions, financing, and administration, with particular emphasis on 
the need for personal participation as an integral part of good 
citizenship. In this way we can instill recognition of the fact that 
the only objective in life is not just to become a good manufacturer, 
doctor, or lawyer and that success and financial reward carry a 
responsibility to those not so fortunately situated. This philosophy 
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has long been basic in the Mormon and Jewish faiths and is cer- 
tainly practiced by them. It should be universal. The expense of 
such educational programs would be negligible; the facilities are 
available, and persons capable of describing social services and 
programs are always willing to address meetings of students. I see 
in such development great opportunities for increased and intel- 
ligent sponsorship of the programs in which all of us are so deeply 
interested. 

2. The second area is closely related to the first. There is much 
talk of lowering the voting age to eighteen. In most states, youths 
of sixteen can drive motor cars. In practically every state one can 
marry at eighteen without consent of any parent. The most am- 
bitious child labor laws do not seek to protect a child over sixteen 
years of age. Generally speaking, education is not compulsory after 
the age of sixteen. I think it would be prudent and wise to add 
really young people of both sexes, in modest numbers as a starter, 
to the boards of some of our social welfare and health agencies. 
Take a look at some of the big, well-established agencies. How 
many people under twenty-five years of age are on the boards? It 
is no answer to say that they must make a living and have no time 
for board work. If properly approached, any intelligent employer 
will release a young employee for service on a board that meets once 
a month. Admittedly, a young person will not contribute a great 
deal at first, but I am sure he will become interested; and it is this 
type of interest which eventually leads to the intense, devoted 
service which over the years counts so much. 

3. The third suggested area of need involves what is today prob- 
ably the most pressing problem in the welfare field—juvenile de- 
linquency. No other area of social need attracts more national at- 
tention or incites more concern. Statistics issued by the Children’s 
Bureau establish that a million boys and girls each year come in 
contact with the police on charges of delinquency and that annually 
children under eighteen commit one out of every four auto thefts 
and one out of every five burglaries. These same statistics indicate 
that the number of American children under the age of eighteen 
is going to reach the startling figure of 55.5 million by 1g960—an 
increase of 8.5 million since 1950. Juvenile delinquency is con- 
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stantly being attacked by research, state commissions, private 
groups, the church, the police, and the schools. The Children’s 
Bureau is a veritable gold mine of information and statistics on 
the subject, but, traditionally, it cannot take positive action. The 
time has come for all the pertinent ideas and programs to be ana- 
lyzed, evaluated, and organized by some central or national co- 
ordinating committee which can speak with authority and devise 
broad, soundly conceived, and uniform, approved methods of meet- 
ing this critical problem. This is an opportunity for private philan- 
thropy to take the lead as it has done so often in the past. I am 
positive that leaders and the means will be found for this challeng- 
ing assignment. 

Naturally, these three areas of action are not exclusive. Many 
others suggest themselves. If we are resolved really to generate social 
welfare in the future, I suggest a controlling code of action for all 
of us, expressed in the simple phrases of a now well-known prayer: 
“Give me the serenity to accept what cannot be changed; give me 
the courage to change what can be changed; the wisdom to know 
one from the other.” 


Social Welfare and the Emergence 
of the Individual 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


Forrunatety, THE AIMS of education and social work have 
much in common. To think straight; to move toward maturity; to 
become whole; to help others; to learn the twin secrets of inner com- 
munion and outer contact; to regard science, technology, and art 
as contributors to personal growth and the general welfare—these 
matters concern the two movements. Success in one shows up in 
the other. The illiterate, the empty-minded, the irrational, suffer 
the most from economic and social disorders. In fact, problems 
in education and social welfare lead to a greater one, namely, how 
to make life interesting. I once defined a teacher as a person who, 
knowing how to spell a word, has a strong urge to transmit the 
knowledge. A social worker has a comparable gift for sharing the 
amenities of life. 

Under conditions that are admissible, if not inevitable, the prac- 
tice of social welfare will regulate human existence, perhaps in 
full charge of the tragic remnants of a proud race that proved to 
be incapable of controlling its machines. Short of that, there is 
still enough work to do. The question is, How shall we get on with 
it? How shall we retain for the person the sovereignty that alone 
gives meaning to social and political organization? Let us consider 
a few realities: 

A bomb so fearful that, through repraisals, its use would bring 
mutual total destruction does not guarantee peace—not even the 
relative peace of a “cold” war. More likely, it will lead to one of 
two outcomes: 

1. A true stalemate in weapons of that type may result so that 
war is carried on by other means. Thus, poison gas was abandoned 
after the First World War, and biological warfare was never used. 
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The first goal in any war is to win it. At times, as in Korea or 
Southeast Asia, this may mean a cease-fire short of the all-out con- 
flict. Such strategy demands more than military striking power; it 
demands a massive patience, a growing industrial strength, and a 
capacity to unite nations. Tougher to face than surgery is the in- 
sidious, chronic, debilitating attack upon the inner sources of one’s 
strength. 

It is reassuring to see that Americans, accustomed to getting 
things done and done fast, sense this new demand. It is a tribute 
to the soundness of our political structure that, with a quick vic- 
tory denied to us, we stand firm in the belief that freedom is the 
supreme virtue and not to be traded in. In a generation we have - 
twice risked our existence as a free nation in order to stand off the 
dictator. We are prepared to do so again. But we do not enter 
a war lightly. We stop fighting when the enemy is subdued, not 
converted. We believe that compulsory conversion, in politics or 
religion, is useless and unfair. Thus far this lesson is lost on Russia. 

2. The second potential outcome is the “hot” war of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. It is infinitely more dangerous than a cold war 
in which we count on a slow dominance of good ideas over bad 
ones. It is not really a war at all. It is more like the sudden ap- 
pearance of a maniac who threatens to blow up the bank—and him- 
self. The business is over in a few hours, all cities, as it were, having 
been gathered into a single smoking Hiroshima. The full-scale 
atomic attack is the successor to war as we have known it from Alex- 
ander to Eisenhower. If it succeeds unilaterally, an old-fashioned 
war need not be fought. The field is given over at once to the 
doctor, the nurse, the engineer, the social worker, the government 
official. Social welfare would become the hope both of victor and 
of vanquished. 

The attack could fail in two ways. The destruction might spread 
to both sides, let us say through a severe pollution of the common 
atmosphere. Or, through interception and target dispersal, the 
intended destruction might be averted. A war with lesser weapons 
would then be fought. 

To me, either outcome is more unpleasant than the most pro- 
tracted and frustrating of cold wars. Since we cannot guarantee a 
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victory for our side, nothing less than a life-and-death emergency 
should drive us to it. 

What has the threat of an all-out war to do with the emergence 
of the individual? Everything, I think. 

The stern conditions that apply to the allied free nations apply 
also to the Communist nations. Their leaders look in a different 
mirror, but they see the same horrors. Their nervous systems are 
the same as ours—at least before brain-washing. Unless they are 
insane, they will not seek total destruction, and if they are insane 
they will scare their own people. A military stalemate may be 
viewed by them as a time allowance for winning the conflict by 
the method used in China, Poland, East Germany. It is the classic 
weapon of tyranny, more effective than military force alone. It 
is the suppression of all thought, speech, and action against the 
prevailing regime. It is the identification of criticism with treason. 

In view of American history, we should not be confused by this. 
Nevertheless, some persons in high places unconsciously imitate 
the Communist system. A few years back, we laughed contemptu- 
ously when the Russians exiled officials who had made mistakes. 
Now the laugh has a hollow ring. There must be thousands of gov- 
ernment workers in the United States who get queer feelings in 
the stomach, not for any disloyalty, but for fear of being wrong. 
Who knows but that in a few years the confidential reports of for- 
eign officers—monitored, wire-tapped, and tape-recorded—will be 
exposed in an atmosphere of self-righteous hindsight as evidence 
of bad judgment and therefore of subversiveness? Sensing this, such 
officers may be so careful that their reports will become barren 
and useless. 

Let us face it. There is in our midst a small group of paranoiacs 
who hold in contempt the basic principles of personal liberty. They 
will not discover the spy or traitor. They have no special facilities 
and they cannot weigh evidence. They only manage to reduce the 
faith of Americans in each other. 

Any person who tries to help another should establish rapport. 
Through training, experience, and self-criticism, the psychologist 
or social worker learns to reduce fear and shame. He must really 
like people and believe in them. In his heart of hearts he knows 
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that successful persons achieve their status through a combination 
of events for which they can claim only partial credit. He knows 
that countless families live close to humiliating poverty, neglect, 
and social ostracism. He knows that skin color, nationality, in- 
heritance, poor health, and poor education may leave their mark 
upon a child long before there is a chance for him to make good 
as a person. 

Conditions that arouse distrust in others tend to be cumulative. 
In the early Iowa work on intelligence, it was clear that persons 
who proclaimed loudly that intelligence was entirely a matter of 
heredity were often the first to blame the child for his deficiencies! 
Holding that environment could not influence intellectual growth, 
they felt free to dismiss social conditioning as a waste of time. In 
any event, we know now that impoverishing conditions damage 
the child in body, mind, and character. In that solid fact we find 
the converging point of social science and social service. It is there, 
too, that the humane elements in any religion get tested. 

Throughout its history the National Conference of Social Work 
has sought to remedy defects in the social structure that bear upon 
large categories of underprivileged, disabled, and disoriented per- 
sons. The Conference has given aid to professionals and their lay 
associates on such matters as dependency, delinquency, prison re- 
form, public health, and mental hygiene. The public conscience 
needed stirring, as it did with respect to social hygiene, labor condi- 
tions, community aid, and Federal assistance to the aged, the ill, 
and the unemployed. The pioneers were regarded as martyrs or 
fanatics, depending upon one’s point of view. 

In spite of wide acceptance and enormous financial resources, 
social work still is regarded as a cause, as more than a technology 
or profession. This is good. It arouses a spirit of dedication and 
loyalty. Should social work ever become mainly statistical research 
cooled down to the level of accountancy, it would lose much of 
its power. Is it not the essence of the social work profession to insist 
upon personal warmth and sincerity? 

At its best, social work is a practical, universal religion with 
roots deep in compassion and love. Its aim is not to judge and cer- 
tainly not to punish; neither is it to ignore or explain away human 
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frailty. Its aim is to help, to give strength where it is needed, and 
to do so in an atmosphere of dignity and mutual respect. 

Everybody knows of examples where these conditions are not 
met. In some agencies the true social worker has been replaced by 
political puppets and ward-heelers. Even so, the abuses that make 
the headlines are generally small compared to the enormous pro- 
grams in social administration. To the external observer, it appears 
that the National Conference offers a solid front against ignorance 
and corruption. To fight hard against lethargy and abuse, on behalf 
of millions of persons unable to speak up for themselves, is, of 
course, to emphasize the pragmatic side. Since one cannot do every- 
thing firsthand, it is enough to keep abreast of the practical implica- 
tions of research programs. 

For example, it was necessary to change both public and profes- 
sional thinking with respect to insanity before progress could be 
made in prevention, care, or therapy. There is still an immense dis- 
tance between what is known about mental hygiene by a few 
experts and what is practiced in the best families. The same can 
be said for all degrees of feeble-mindedness. Little was done until 
scientific research bolstered our understanding of the meaning of 
intelligence and of the conditions of its growth. The new insight 
strengthened the environmental aspects of the problem and thereby 
made it responsive to the work of psychologists, social workers, and 
teachers. They could not change the gene, but they could improve 
the surroundings of the growing child so as to narrow the gap be- 
tween inherited potential and delivered mental power. In this great 
program a major role has been played by the public school. 

The social studies contain our greatest fears and our best hopes. 
Natural science has gone beyond the magic of any prescientific age. 
Problems have been solved that baffled the ancient and medieval 
mind. They are part of the casual thinking of a high school student. 
Medieval alchemists who worked to make precious metals from 
base ones would not understand the blasé attitude of the twentieth 
century toward the solution of this exciting problem. Other prob- 
lems remain, but they give way. Thus the basic method used to 
measure the distance, density, and composition of stars will surely 
lead to a bridging of the gap between life and not-life. 
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The fission and fusion bombs are different. They make the head- 
lines; they make the news. They change the content of our lives, 
but not in terms of a scientific mastery. The same discoveries, if 
kept within technical bounds, without the power to destroy us, 
would be relegated to the special reports that appear now and 
then in the best newspapers. At the most, they would become a 
one-day or a one-week marvel. 

In short, what impresses us is not science or technology, but the 
personal and social involvement. At long last we know that we are 
in this game of life together, that the independence of peoples is 
strictly comparative. No one nation has everything. None has 
enough of anything, if we use the complex demands of modern 
society as a measure of need. Having become used to the “necessi- 
ties” that depend upon the international exchange of raw ma- 
terial, we cannot give them up without a return to primitive condi- 
tions. Thus a failure to import vast quantities of certain metals 
would throw us back a full century. Moreover, having tasted the 
fruits of industrial plenty, we would be sadly inferior to our fore- 
fathers. 

Since aspirations are personal and social, it is there we must seek 
new answers and a new faith. It is not that science has let us down; 
rather we have not extended its power of analysis to social areas. 
In approaching a complex community problem, we often abandon 
the method by which truth is arrived at, in favor not of democracy 
but of dictatorial procedures that rarely solve anything. The social 
problems that will not yield to a scientific analysis cannot be met 
by irrational approaches that refuse to face facts. The social sciences 
lack the elegance of mathematics or physics. Still they have gone far, 
especially in the United States. They form a crucial link between 
knowledge and practice. Only a distortion of the meaning of democ- 
racy ranks them low as a prelude to social action. The fault lies 
in a strange distrust of anything intellectual, technical, or artistic. 
One man is as good as another, but this cannot be said of his ideas, 
let us say, in science, engineering, medicine, or agriculture. These 
will be tested in laboratory, shop, clinic, and field, 

I have implied that the strength of the social welfare movement 
is to some extent derived. It calls for a collective conscience that 
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is aroused, informed, and geared to action. Permit me to give one 
example. 

We all agree upon the necessity to advance the cause of freedom. 
We know we cannot advance it solely as an abstract principle. It 
must be shared and it must be understood. Otherwise, we may 
fail to discern the nature of attacks upon it. This fault is character- 
istic of nations where illiteracy prevails. Even literacy may fall 
short of the insights necessary to sustain a common front against 
the totalitarian. For this reason, improvement of our school sys- 
tems is crucial. 

That the United States is neglecting its public schools is a well- 
documented fact. There is a threefold lag: (1) failure to offset the 
cheapened dollar; (2) failure to prepare for the coming increase 
in school population; and (3) failure to extend schools upward 
and downward and to undertake experimental programs. 

If, fifty years ago, the associated school boards of the United 
States had stated calmly that, teachers being important to children 
and to society as a whole, their financial status would be maintained 
at the average for carpenters, plumbers, and bricklayers, it is un- 
likely that the pronouncement would have aroused resentment— 
perhaps only amusement. Yet we know that in most states nothing 
like this has happened. The skilled craftsmen have not been carried 
beyond their needs as wage earners or byond the value of the serv- 
ices they render. Rather, they have moved into a bracket which 
is right and honorable for all expert workers in the richest country 
in the world at the height of its prosperity. That is not the trouble. 
The trouble is that white-collar workers, and particularly teachers, 
have not been allowed to keep pace. 

I should like to endorse a minimum proposal of Beardsley 
Ruml’s for meeting the present emergency in the public schools. 
Mr. Ruml estimates that the gross national income for 1953 was 
$364 billion and that by 1960 this figure will reach $455, billion. 
He believes that we shall increase the appropriations for defense, 
industrial equipment, housing, and civil government, but that 
these increases will not account for the excess income of $91 bil- 
lion per year over the present total. Viewing this as a business exec- 
utive, Ruml states that there must be a great increase in expendi- 
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tures for goods and services, including education, else there will 
be substantial unemployment. A modest increase for the public 
schools would consume about 5 percent of the total increase, or 
4-5 billion per year. In view of the concentration of taxable wealth 
at the national level, this points to Federal aid for the schools. The 
problem is how to get such aid without introducing Federal con- 
trol. Ruml believes that this can be accomplished by a straight 
“‘per-capita-child-in-school” grant. 

I think Rum! is right. I am not so fearful as he is of Federal 
control over state and local systems of education. There is a vast 
network of statutes and practices in local school boards and state 
education departments that would resist any easy domination from 
Washington. After all, the money came in the first place from per- 
sons and corporations far removed from the nation’s capital. Ruml’s 
figures allow only an annual per pupil grant of $30 to $40. I should 
like to see the aid rise gradually to $100 per pupil on the basis of 
the 1954 dollar. 

This is not the time to argue the pros and cons of such a proposal, 
but one or two points stand out. In the first place, there exists now 
a very substantial hidden Federal influence upon schools. It resides 
in the system of Federal income and profits taxes. They siphon off 
from localities and states enormous wealth that might otherwise 
be available for schools, parks, housing, transportation, and other 
public needs. To make it difficult for a community to pay for such 
services is a form of control. Even large wealthy cities like New 
York are unable to maintain decent educational standards. 

The proposed flat payment would contain a factor of equaliza- 
tion. The states would receive the same amount per pupil, but 
they would have contributed different amounts in accordance 
with their respective taxable resources. The only power of the 
Federal Government envisaged under such an act would be a 
standard accounting to see that the money was paid and that 
the funds were applied to the school systems in accordance with 
state law. 

The school program would remain a state and local responsi- 
bility. With an adequate financial base for the schools, adminis- 
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trators would view with more favor new developments in guidance, 
counseling, and the social experience of pupils. 

I feel that the future strength of social work in the United 
States will depend upon a few clearly defined factors: 

1. The maintenance of sound practical services, available as 
needed to every person in the country 

2. The success of collateral programs in applied science, educa- 
tion, and government 

g. The fruitfulness of research, not necessarily within the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, but in institutes, colleges, uni- 
versities, and special commissions 

4. A continuous study of the effects of legislation upon the wel- 
fare of the people 

5. The encouragement of international studies and plans, par- 
ticularly under the aegis of the United Nations 

6. Through educational and creative programs, an emphasis on 
the positive contributions of persons to their own growth and 
security as a counterbalance to the sharing and sheltering which 
will always be needed. 

Life will not be without hazard; it never has been. The new 
trouble that is deep as the sea and higher than any cloud—cosmic 
in the physical sense—like all our past troubles, symbolizes a fail- 
ure in human relations. We cannot escape disaster by a simple 
geometric increase in the power to destroy. Somehow, we must turn 
again to the ancient art of mutual trust and friendship. 
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Social Work in 1954: Potentialrties 
and Pitfalls 


By MELVIN A. GLASSER 


Exeucrry OR IMPLICITLY, the purpose of this account- 
ing of the shape of things in social work is to trace our course 
to date and to fix our present position in order to plot our future 
course or to show what alternative courses are possible, with what 
gleaming ports over the horizon, or to sound warning of shoals 
ahead. 

To me, the happenings of 1953 indicate most clearly a profes- 
sion coming to maturity. The questions I shall raise have to do 
with the special problems with which the profession is confronted 
as it enters a phase of large-scale public enterprise. I shall identify 
these problems in order that they may be either more readily 
avoided or more intelligently met. 

What, then, was our course in 1953? By what major features was 
it marked? How much progress have we made, and in what direc- 
tions? Where have we met head winds? 

In finding the answers to these questions, I have had the help 
of many friends—friends of mine and of the profession—so located 
as to give them a crow’s nest view and so personally equipped as 
to know what they see, both for what it is and for what it portends. 
My thanks are due all those who have so generously and thought- 
fully answered my inquiring letters. 

I must also make clear that the account I am about to give is 
not complete and unabridged. Much of importance that came 
to pass in 1953 I must leave unnoted. I have selected certain points 
for emphasis: 

1. The importance of health and welfare in national policies 
and international affairs is increasingly recognized. 

A commitment to social well-being has become an integral part 
of our national consciousness. Of this we had two striking demon- 
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strations. First, after long labor the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare was brought into being in April, 1953. The Sec- 
retary of the Department sits with the Secretaries of other depart- 
ments of the Federal Government in the President’s Cabinet. Sec- 
ondly, even a national Administration committed to a program 
of economy proposed, in 1953, measures intended to strengthen and 
widen social security, to improve rehabilitation services, and, after 
some fashion, to extend health insurance coverage to more people. 

It was not until the turn of the twentieth century that man began 
to lose ‘‘a good deal of his primitive fatalism in regard to premature 
death by disease.” * By 1900 science had given rise to the “hope that 
with time no enemy of health might defy effective curtailment or 
destruction.” * And by 1954 we may dare to entertain the same 
hope in regard to impediments to the general welfare, referred to 
in the Constitution, but now far more specifically defined in such 
programs as social security, old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, child welfare services, veterans services, and the like. 

The values of the insights of professional social workers are every- 
where increasingly recognized in the conduct of these programs. 
More and more strategic administrative posts are being entrusted 
to them. And as the interdependence of economic and social policy 
becomes ever clearer, social workers are more and more called upon 
to assist in implementing foreign economic aid. 

The League of Nations gave some recognition to world-wide 
social problems, but the United Nations goes far beyond this to 
recognize the import of social welfare in the conduct of world affairs. 
A separate commission and a whole division of the Secretariat are 
charged with no other responsibility. Moreover, at the request of 
national governments, social workers under UN auspices assist in 
evolving programs of social welfare to go hand in hand with pro- 
grams of economic development in the so-called “underdeveloped” 
countries. 

Under the auspices of our own government, American social 
workers employed by the Foreign Operations Administration are 


1 Harold M. Cavins, National Health Agencies (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1945), Pp. 23. 

2Frank Ernest Hill, Education for Health (New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1939), p. 5. 
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playing key roles in helping people in many lands to help them- 
selves. Unfortunately, the long-range, highly specialized aspects of 
self-help basic to technical assistance have now been linked to 
military and economic aid in ways that tend to obscure the basic 
purposes of technical assistance. All three approaches—technical, 
economic, and military aid—are essential. But Point IV as an im- 
portant objective of our foreign policy requires a separate identity. 

Social workers know the motivations of individuals and peoples. 
That is their professional business. From their point of view, self- 
help programs properly structured and well supported may in the 
fullness of time prove the strongest bulwark of the free world. 

I can sketch only briefly the increasing recognition accorded 
the insights of trained social workers in aspects of our national life. 
Do people of a differing culture migrate every day from one of our 
island possessions to a mainland metropolis and have difficulty in 
adjusting there? A call goes out for social workers. Is juvenile de- 
linquency on the increase? Let more social workers lend their ex- 
pert services to more families earlier. Are the schools finding pupils 
unresponsive, apathetic, or recalcitrant—emotionally disturbed or 
suffering from social pathology rife in their background? A corps 
of school social workers is immediately identified as the first es- 
sential resource. And so on. These demands are pervasive, and they 
point a trend. 

2. Social work has not yet adequately assumed the civic respon- 
sibilities which confront it. 

Social workers have not gone so far as they might in bringing 
their vast fund of experience to bear in formulating national 
policies which would advance social welfare. Nor have they even 
instigated much of the social legislation required to establish and 
improve standards of service, and to make needed services increas- 
ingly available. We have been remiss in social action. 

Until fairly recently, few have turned to us as experts in dealing 
with untoward human experiences on a broad scale. This has been 
partly because we have had too little professional coherence, if, 
indeed, we have had sufficient professional identity. In part, it has 
been because social work has been so absorbed with the problems 
of individuals as to fail to observe what segments of these problems 
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were actually general and social in nature. Hence, we have con- 
fined ourselves too much to agency and professional conferences 
and have not spoken out as we should in the public print and in 
legislative halls. 

This continues to be something of an occupational hazard. Some 
small progress is being made. For example, the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers has created the position of Washington 
representative, whose duties include speaking for the profession 
in the Capitol. But as a profession we have still to face our civic 
responsibilities. As we have often learned to our dismay that when 
we fail to act, other groups, less qualified, with different motives, 
do not hesitate. 

To cite one example, in recent years social workers have learned 
at first hand, from their experiences here and abroad, the contribu- 
tions that refugees can and do make to our national life. We were 
therefore heartened in 1953 when a new law provided for the ad- 
mission of 209,000 refugees over a period of three years—despite 
some serious misgivings about prescribed administrative encum- 
brances. Then red tape started to unwind, and a painful hesitancy 
developed in acting on stipulated legal provisions. As a result, the 
national life has been threatened by an inundating wave of six 
persons admitted over the past eight months. How can we, as a 
profession, bring pressure on the Administration to assure achieve- 
ment of the law’s stated objectives? 

3. Health and welfare programs have made no great advances. 
Changing social problems call for new and changing social services. 

In the face of powerful attacks in the political arena, the present 
Administration has held to the sound insurance principles under- 


lying Old Age and Survivors Insurance (OASI). Its legislative pro-/ ,, » 


posals to extend coverage and increase benefits constitute an im- 
portant potential for improving national well-being. Realization 
of this potential is, however, in danger of being thwarted by con- 
gressional inertia and the vigorous opposition of such groups as 
the National Association of Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Organized social work must therefore help 
make the proposals a reality in 1954. 

It must go further. The present average monthly benefit for re- 
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tired men workers is $54.46; for retired women workers, $40.68. 
Even with the modest increases which the proposed legislation may 
make possible, benefits will fall far short of minimum sustenance 
for retired workers who are completely dependent upon this in- 
come. 

The Administration’s health insurance proposals will apparently 
accomplish so little toward extending medical care to all the people 
that the substance of the problem still remains to be solved. More- 
over, these proposals will accomplish nothing at all to improve 
the quality of medical services. 

The proposed five-year program for increased vocational rehabili- 
tation services is ground for satisfaction. It is to be hoped that 
vigorous, imaginative measures will be taken under it to provide 
for training of personnel and thus for improvement in the quality 
of care. 

There are also grounds for satisfaction in the fact that the num- 
ber of persons receiving public assistance continued to decline in 
1953. The reduction, however, was the smallest in any year since 
1950. A danger signal which will bear careful watching is the fact 
that the seasonal increase in general assistance in the winter of 
1953-54 exceeded increases of the two previous winters. 

Meantime, a changing scene calls for new alerts and certain 
changes in emphasis. That the increasing proportion of the aged 
in the population is beginning to call for new types of service and 
the extension of those already developed has been frequently noted. 
Not so frequently is attention directed to the need for increasing 
services to children and young people. The postwar boom in babies 
continues unabated. In 1953 the birth rate reached an all-time high 
of almost 4 million. 

The case load of Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), has con- 
tinued relatively unchanged despite economic prosperity.’ An 
American Public Welfare Association study conducted in 1952 
found that the need for ADC resulted most frequently either 
from the death or incapacity of a parent or from family con- 

8 Three and eight tenths percent fewer families were receiving ADC help in 


December, 1953, than in December, 1952. The percentage of larger families on the 
rolls was, however, greater than in earlier years. 
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flict. Evidently, more strenuous and creative efforts must be 
made to find new ways for dealing with family conflict to keep 
families intact. Family life education, marital counseling, and 
group guidance are among the promising approaches now being 
tried. Moreover, we must find new methods of convincing the 
public, and particularly state legislators, that financial assistance 
alone will not solve the problem of large ADC case loads. The 
evidence points clearly to the urgent need to strengthen the service 
aspects of ADC. This means spending more money for administra- 
tion now and saving much more in the long run. 

In other areas, we seem to be at a standstill. Juvenile delinquency 
is on the increase, and the problem is undoubtedly serious. The 
number of cases coming before the courts increased by about 10 
percent in 1952 and again in 1953. As a whole, the problem may 
lie beyond the scope of any single profession, no matter how widely 
interpreted, and even beyond the immediate range of combined 
professional efforts. Yet social workers must shoulder their share 
of responsibility for dealing both with delinquents and with the 
soil out of which they grow. 

Generally speaking, social workers have been singularly silent 
about a whole series of “remedies’—teen-age curfews, fines for 
parents, purifying comic books and TV programs, and the like— 
which would appear to have only superficial bearing, if any, on 
the problem. Most community efforts could well be less loudly 
and conspicuously discursive and more intelligently realistic. Our 
professional authority should be asserted, to insist upon sound 
remedial measures based on tested knowledge already at hand. 

One development worthy of note is the larger role that national 
voluntary health agencies have been playing in recent years. Some 
of them have been singularly successful in rendering unto the 
professional that which takes professional expertness and at the 
same time performing immediate services of genuine human value 
independently. 

Here we have an opportunity to identify what can be done even 
better by the volunteer than by the professional. That this will 
be a different kind of volunteer performing different kinds of serv- 
ices than those of his unlamented predecessor goes without saying. 
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Moreover, in such services there may be a pattern for maintaining 
local interest, intelligent public understanding, and community 
participation without abandoning the principle of nation-wide co- 
operation. Thus local activity may contribute appropriately to the 
solution of problems which, however much they manifest them- 
selves on the local scene, are still national in scope. Here social 
work may have a largely untapped resource as it tries to render 
always more and better service. 

4. Major progress has been made in bringing unity into the 
profession. 

As a profession, meantime, social work has been gaining in 
coherence. The first fruits of the organization of the Council on 
Social Work Education are taking form in experiments with generic 
curricula, in accordance with the recommendations of a recent 
study made by the graduate schools. Though this development is 
undoubtedly desirable on the whole, it will bear watching lest the 
values of special training for special kinds of service be swallowed 
up unobserved. Not too much has yet been accomplished toward 
developing undergraduate curricula to articulate with professional 
education at the graduate level; but the basic proposals have been 
made, and we have the machinery to assure sound steps in that 
direction. 

In addition, much progress was made during 1953 toward bring- 
ing a unified social work membership organization into being 
through a merger of the seven existing professional associations. It 
now appears that four years of effort to this end will bear results 
by early summer of 1955. We may therefore look forward with 
some assurance to changes that will provide another milestone in 
our maturing as a profession, and enable us to make ourselves felt 
more forcefully on the social scene. 

The way ahead is still not without problems: 

1. There is a dearth of trained workers. 

Not only are there too few trained workers, but from year to 
year enrollments have been declining in the schools of social work. 
In 1953-54 the decrease was 714 percent. Lack of enthusiasm for 
the field is attributable to many factors, only one or two of them 
related to training alone. It is true that training for social work 
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makes rigorous demands that go beyond learning as ordinarily con- 
ceived, to changing oneself as a person. It is also true that recruit- 
ment has not yet reached all potential candidates. 

But other factors are perhaps ever more important. Salaries are 
scandalously low. In 1953 the average annual salary for child wel- 
fare caseworkers was $3,384; for public assistance workers it was 
several hundred dollars less. 

Not unrelated is the fact that it has proved difficult to build 
effective public understanding of the field. The very essence of 
social work runs counter to certain obsolete but still deeply en- 
trenched cultural prejudices. According to these, charity is blessed, 
but people who cannot even pretend to stand entirely on their own 
feet are somewhat suspect. A similar prejudice attaches to the idea 
that professional workers should be adequately paid for their skilled 
help. Illustrative is the fact that as of November, 1953, twenty-eight 
states had enacted legislation providing some type of public access 
to the relief rolls. In addition, in some instances the salaries of the 
public welfare staff are also to be listed. 

2. The notion persists that there is something nefarious about 
Federal support for welfare programs. 

The slogan “Charity should begin at home’’ symbolizes another 
unrealistic reluctance which in 1954 impedes the proper develop- 
ment of appropriate public welfare programs. Wide circulation 
is being given the idea that there is something nefarious about 
Federal support for welfare programs, and something not quite 
right about state support. 

According to this fallacious notion, in all morality, “the com- 
munity should take care of its own’”—this despite a whole series 
of indisputable facts: many communities simply cannot “take care 
of their own,” while others have resources in excess of their social 
welfare needs; the effects of national conditions frequently make 
the economic situation extremely difficult in some industrial cen- 
ters while prosperity reigns in others; the mobility of the popula- 
tion is now such that the resident of one community and state where 
helps are few is very likely to move to another state. (According to 
the Bureau of the Census, 10.1 million persons moved across a 
county line, more than half of them across a state line, during 1952 
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and 1953.) In brief, the facts show that in regard to the welfare 
of the people, we have become “‘one nation indivisible.” It is still 
going to require considerable effort to get this truism accepted 
once and for all, and accepted where it counts. 

Reluctance to accept it may derive in part from the only semi- 
concealed hostile feeling toward all those who admit to needing 
help. (Is Crossroads in trouble? Then let Crossroads dig itself out.) 
More likely it has to do with the role of Federal taxation in national 
politics. 

g. Social work can lead the way in avoiding some pitfalls of 
all large-scale public programs. 

During the past eighteen years, with public welfare programs 
on the increase, social work has become a big business. Six million 
men, women, and children are currently beneficiaries of OASI; 
over 4.5 million are public assistance recipients. In 1953 public 
expenditures for health, welfare, and security, at all levels of gov- 
ernment, amounted to nearly $15 billion. This is big business by 
any standard of measurement. 

Both bigness and operation under the rigidities of the law have 
their hazards for the achievement of the goals of social work. It is 
a basic tenet of democracy and of social work long recognized by 
public welfare workers that each individual is not only infinitely 
precious, but unique in the absolute sense. One of the major prob- 
lems of public welfare is how to maintain sensitive adaptation to 
this uniqueness when sprawling programs are hemmed in by laws 
which are too narrowly prescriptive and by a multiplicity of official 
regulations. 

Bureaucracy, Robert K. Merton points out, has its very real 
values, “its technical efficiency . . . premium . . . on precision, 
speed, expert control, continuity, discretion, and optimal returns 
on input.” * He also says, however, that it is a structure “which ap- 
proaches the complete elimination of personalized relationships.” 
Unfortunately, many programs of public service, not necessarily 
public welfare, have tended to pigeonhole people and to push 
them around. Under the rules, hurried disposition is made of their 


4 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1949), P- 152. 
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problems. This is too often called “efficiency” and “saving the tax- 
payer’s dollar”—the auditor's version of serving the general wel- 
fare. 

There are also occupational hazards in long public service. Ad- 
diction to established ways of doing things interferes when new 
situations call for new techniques, procedures, points of view. Long 
struggle with the gears of a large machine tends to lead first to utter 
weariness and eventually to inertia. 

The facts are sobering in the extreme. The welfare needs of 
the people can be met only through large-scale Federal programs. 
Ways to avoid the pitfalls have to be found. It was Emerson who 
said “‘souls are not saved in bundles.” There is every reason for 
the profession of social work, with its profound commitment to 
human values, to take the lead. 

Some immediate steps, largely administrative in character, are 
clear. Too small staffs carrying too heavy case loads on too small 
salaries with too little training are not admirably designed to hold 
the fort. We can begin to strive for amelioration in this respect but 
even signal success would still be far from enough. 

There would still be the rigid, generalizing, categorizing rules. 
Perhaps something can be done about the nature of the rules. Laws 
can be written to bind, and laws can be written to release a profes- 
sional authority and potential. No physician functioning in a pro- 
gram supported by public funds is obliged to treat thus and not so, 
and many such physicians maintain a quality of relationship with 
their patients which is unsurpassed. 

Thus can a profession operate in a big public system when its 
professional expertness is widely recognized. When the professional 
responsibility of social workers is solidly established in the public 
mind beyond all doubt, then it can demand not to have its hands 
so closely tied as to impede expertness. 

I think we must turn to our profession, too, to find preventive 
measures that will forestall the occupational hazards of sterile offi- 
cialdom. Much of our expertness pertains to maintaining the spark 
by which a human being asserts himself in the face of bad condi- 
tions. Why should not some of this expertness be directed toward 
avoiding the dry rot that is predicted for all those who enter the 
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portals of large structures of public service? If we succeed, we not 
only save the living spark in the public servant, we also maintain 
the living spark in the service that he renders. And if we can find 
the way, we can not only do this for welfare programs but can also 
contribute what we have gained to all large public programs that 
deal directly with human beings. 

It would be unfair to conclude without mention of another pe- 
culiarly vicious and paralyzing shadow which has fallen across all 
public programs. The uncertainties of the public servant today 
reduce his capacities to create and innovate where creative innova- 
tion is clearly called for, and pressures for a self-obliterating con- 
formity are overwhelming. 

There is every evidence that the role of social work is expanding. 
The value of our contribution is recognized more and more. Our 
civic responsibilities have grown heavier, but we have not yet 
learned to carry them. We must work to advance health and wel- 
fare programs in the light of changing social problems. We must 
assert our professional competence where it counts. 

As we look ahead, we see large potentialities for the service that 
social work can render, once agencies are more adequately staffed 
and the questions now being raised about Federal support for wel- 
fare programs are finally answered. One of our greatest potentiali- 
ties may lie in our contribution toward avoiding certain pitfalls 
in all large programs of public service. 

Social work is coming of age as a profession. This should put us 
in a position to make our special contribution more readily, with 
fewer impediments, wherever it is called for, over wider reaches 
of the world and over wider ranges of human experience. 


The Role of Government in 
Social Welfare 


I: By EVELINE M. BURNS 


Turse SEEMS TO BE a general impression that the role of 
government in social welfare is not only very large but constantly 
expanding, notably in the last twenty years. So important would this 
role seem to be that it has for some time been elevated to the group 
of developments which must be “viewed with alarm.” Thousands 
of gallons of ink must have been spent in expressing gloomy fore- 
bodings of the dangers to initiative, to self-reliance, to the freedom 
of the individual, and even to the future of democracy itself, of our 
supposed rapid movement toward what is loosely called the “wel- 
fare state.” 

It is of course true that, in one way or another, by the mid- 
twentieth century government has become involved in a wide 
variety of welfare activities. The job of assuring a minimum of 
economic security for our people is now accepted as one for gov- 
ernment. All our states now have public welfare departments. We 
find new areas of service being developed by public bodies, such 
as the provision of free or subsidized school meals or of day-care 
nurseries. Some groups of the population, notably veterans, can 
now count on publicly provided medical care. Vocational rehabili- 
tation is in principle accepted as a responsibility of government, 
even if the performance falls short of the aspiration. We have both 
Federal and state minimum wage laws. In recreation, social group 
work activities, family counseling, child welfare services, and the 
like we find a substantial involvement of government. 

Measured in financial terms these governmental activities are 
today counted in the billions. By 1950-51 social welfare expendi- 
tures by all levels of government amounted to over $23 billion, or to 
nearly $16 billion if we exclude education. This looks like a lot 
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of money in comparison with the estimated less than half a billion 
devoted to these purposes (including education) at the turn of 
the century. It is also true that, compared with private welfare, 
public activity looms very large. Of all sums expended for welfare, 
public and private, private welfare accounts today for little more 
than 6 percent. 

But before we arrogate to ourselves the proud title of the Wel- 
fare State, we would do well to examine these trends and the actual 
scope of public welfare a little more carefully. In the last half 
century, prices have risen substantially and there has been a great 
increase in the population. When we deflate total expenditures 
to allow for these two developments, the upward trend is far less 
noticeable. The apparent threefold increase since 1936 in govern- 
mental welfare expenditures (excluding education) then becomes 
a growth from only $5.25 billion to $9.37 billion in dollars of 
constant (1935-39) purchasing power. If we make the further al- 
lowance for the population increase in the same period, public 
annual expenditures for welfare have risen only from $41 to $57 
per capita. Finally, in comparison with our total national product, © 
we find that by the mid-century we are devoting a smaller propor- 
tion of our admittedly greater income to welfare than we were 
in the early thirties: a drop from 6.1 percent to 5.1 percent. 

Even so, the picture is too rosy. We are apt to forget that almost 
the whole of the growth in public social welfare expenditures can 
be accounted for by two major programs: those for veterans and 
the income-maintenance services. By 1950, of the 5.1 percent of 
gross national product devoted to social welfare, 1.8 percent was 
accounted for by the veterans programs and 2.3 percent by social 
insurance and public assistance. This leaves only one percent of 
national product devoted to all other types of public welfare, such 
as health, child welfare services, institutional care, and rehabilita- 
tion. This is not a very impressive figure. It is just the same propor- 
tion as we were spending on these purposes in the early 1930s and 
not much more than the proportion of national income devoted 
to welfare at the turn of the century. 

Whether or not this use of the instrument of government is un- 
duly large or unduly small can, of course, be decided only by as- 
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sessing the potentialities and effectiveness of the various institutions 
available to our society for meeting its individual and collective 
needs. Two such institutions are of paramount importance: private 
enterprise operating on the profit principle through the economic 
market, and the family system. The former is the basic institution 
on which we rely for organizing the production of the goods and 
services on which our material well-being depends, The latter is 
the basic unit of our social organization. 

The principle on which the private enterprise system meets needs 
is that people, employers, property owners, and workers alike, can 
secure the wherewithal to purchase what they need only to the 
extent that they produce goods and services which other people 
want and are prepared to pay for. 

This system has astonishing achievements to its credit, and we 
do well never to forget how much of our high national income is 
due to this principle. of economic organization. Even more im- 
portant and impressive, perhaps, is the fact that private enterprise 
has achieved this high level of output with a great sensitivity to 
individual and group needs. New needs and changes in demand 
readily make themselves felt on the market, and the productive 
system is sufficiently flexible to respond to most of them very rapidly. 

But as an instrument for meeting individual and collective needs, 
private enterprise, for all its magnificent achievements, cannot 
do the whole job: 

1. In the first place, there are some needs, common to the com- 
munity as a whole, which cannot be met by reliance on someone 
finding that it pays to produce something in quantity and sell it 
in small units to individual buyers. National defense, a police sys- 
tem, environmental health services, fall into this category. So, too, 
do recreation facilities in our cities and such generally appreciated 
amenities as national parks. If these needs are to be met at all, it 
must be by some institution other than private enterprise. 

2. Despite our high levels of national output, some individuals 
and families, for a variety of reasons beyond their control, have 
incomes far below the prevailing average, so low indeed as to 
threaten health and effective social functioning. The measures to 
end this state of affairs are not likely to be undertaken in response 
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to the profit motive. They include measures to give such people 
access to health and rehabilitative services, education and training, 
even though they cannot pay for them, as well as, in some cases, 
assistance to move from areas of low productivity to areas where 
their labor will have a higher value. Such measures, although likely 
to benefit the individuals concerned and also to add to national 
productivity, are not of a kind where the gain can be recouped as 
profit to an individual entrepreneur. However, it should be noted 
that these pockets of substandard income receivers are not likely 
to be thought of as an evil, calling for other institutional measures 
to supplement the functioning of private enterprise, unless the 
community as a whole has developed a sufficiently sensitive social 
conscience and is made aware of their existence. 

g. Since in our economic system incomes are secured only by 
participating in production, usually by one’s labor but also by 
the loan of one’s property, failure to participate means failure to 
secure an income. It is the exceptional individual who can antici- 
pate a life of uninterrupted earning power. And to the individual 
physical hazards of sickness, disability, and old age one must add 
the social risk that from time to time the economic system as a 
whole will go out of gear, so that even those willing and able to work 
cannot obtain jobs. Some part of this weakness of private enterprise 
as a way of meeting needs has been remedied by the institution of 
private insurance, i.e., by private enterprise itself. But, unfortu- 
nately, some of these risks (old age, prolonged disability, and un- 
employment, for example) are so costly to insure against that the 
premium is more than can be afforded by many people unless they 
are to reduce their current living standard unduly. The job, in 
other words, cannot be wholly done at a profit to the private in- 
surer, and some other method must be invoked. 

4. There are some needs, such as prolonged medical care or 
hospitalization, whose incidence falls very unevenly on individuals 
but whose cost is so high that they are beyond the reach of all but 
the largest income receivers. Here again, while private insurance 
can meet part of the problem, for the reasons already given it can 
hardly do so wholly for the low income receivers. Furthermore, 
some communities have been unwilling to pay the price, in terms 
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of the cost of selling insurance and the profit margins necessary 
to the continuance of insurance as a private profit-making under- 
taking, and for purely economic reasons have preferred to use the 
tax-collecting powers of government. 

5. Finally, it is an underlying assumption of the private enter- 
prise system that the satisfaction of the sum of the demands of all 
individual income receivers will maximize the welfare of society as 
a whole. Yet it is difficult to deny that there are certain community 
values and standards that differ from the sum total of the expressed 
individual demands of the members acting each from his own point 
of view and within the limits of his own economic resources. Quite 
apart from the fact that some people at certain times and others 
at all times do not possess the minimum income to secure a “de- 
cent” or “acceptable” standard of living (and note that these terms 
already imply a community standard), we cannot overlook the fact 
that individuals are not wholly rational or farsighted in the way 
in which they spend their incomes. We have long recognized that 
if the decision is left to their parents, some children will receive 
an education below the level felt to be desirable for the effective 
functioning of our economy and our democratic system. We have 
recognized, too, that not all people who could do so, provide for 
their own old age. Since their failure may create a social problem, 
we have adopted measures which, in effect, compel them to save 
something toward old age security. 

Other countries have made the same kind of decision in regard 
to health care, and noting that even though people could spend 
less on cosmetics and drink in order to spend more on adequate 
health services, they have also noted that people in fact do not do 
so. These countries have therefore concluded that the amount 
of medical care and health service to be enjoyed cannot be left to 
the free play of private enterprise responding to expressed demands, 
and have instituted health insurance systems or a national health 
service. We see the other side of this existence of a community value 
that differs from that of some of its members when we limit the 
freedom to buy certain commodities, such as narcotics. Here too 
we are unwilling to concede that the free play of private enterprise 
results in the best possible satisfaction of needs. 
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The second major institution on which our society relies for 
meeting its needs is the family. It carries out vital economic func- 
tions. The family is responsible for the maintenance of such of 
its members as are too young to work and of those who, like the 
mother in the home, engage in activities that are not priced on 
the market. The actual responsibilities we expect the family to 
assume, change from time to time. In some respects our society 
has increased them by, for example, constantly raising the age at 
which children may enter the labor market. The more pronounced 
trend seems to be a narrowing of the economic responsibilities of 
the family, in part by the state taking over some of its earlier func- 
tions, such as formal education, and in part by a redefinition of 
the range of individuals who comprise the family as an economic 
institution. In general, we no longer expect the family to provide 
for the economic needs of a wide range of relatives, and there is 
even much difference of opinion as to whether, and how far, we 
should expect children to be responsible for the economic well- 
being of parents. But while we should do well to realize how flexible 
is our concept of “family or relatives responsibility,” the fact re- 
mains that the family still plays a major role among the institu- 
tions we use for meeting material needs. 

We also throw on the family other functions: meeting basic emo- 
tional needs; preparing the individual to function as a member of 
society; developing the capacity to form relationships; and, jointly 
with other institutions, forming social attitudes and developing 
moral values. 

Basic as the family is to our culture, it is not always able to carry 
out these functions: 

1. The breadwinner may die. In common with most other so- 
cieties we have provided orderly and public measures to ensure 
alternative income in such cases. 

2. The family may break up, by divorce, separation, or deser- 
tion, or it may even be incomplete because of the failure of the 
parents to marry. Here again, other social arrangements have to 
be invoked to ensure that the needs of children are met; the family 
as such, alone and unaided, cannot do the job. 

3. The composition of individual families varies. Where the 
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number of children is large, dependence on the income of a single 
earner may result in a subnormal standard of living. 

4. Some families may be inadequate to carry the responsibilities 
society has assigned to them. Parents may be so badly adjusted that 
they cannot meet the emotional needs of their children. Some may 
be sheerly incompetent in the management of their incomes. Some 
may not have the necessary knowledge or know where to seek it 
when their children present behavior problems or need occupa- 
tional guidance. 

5. Finally, there may be a real conflict between the two func- 
tions, the economic and the child-rearing, that society asks the 
family to perform. The working wife cannot be at home to care 
for her children. The society which expects a high degree of mobil- 
ity from its workers in the interests of economic efficiency is inter- 
fering with the child-raising function of the family either by en- 
couraging temporary absence of the father from the home, or, 
as in the case of the migrant family, by denying any kind of stable 
and settled life to all its members. 

To remedy some of these more obvious deficiencies in the ability 
of private enterprise and the family system to meet recognized 
needs, society has turned to two other institutions: privately or- 
ganized philanthropy and government. It is perhaps not surprising 
that an alert and socially conscious democracy should have found 
government the more powerful instrument for meeting basic needs, 
for supplementing and supporting private enterprise and the family 
system. Only by utilizing the instrument of government can there 
be any assurance of universal coverage so that all the people can 
have access to whatever minimum of goods and services society 
at any given time deems essential for all citizens in the common in- 
terest. Only through government can we have any reasonable hope 
that there shall be no discrimination on grounds of race, creed, 
or other irrelevant characteristic such as place of residence; for, 
unlike the private agency, a public agency charged with specific 
functions cannot pick and choose among its eligible clients. By 
utilizing the instrument of government, too, society has access 
to vastly greater financial resources because of the power to tax. 
We saw this dramatically during the depression. We see it again 
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today in the pressure exerted by hospitals, child welfare agencies, 
and similar institutions to force government to pay a sum more 
nearly equal to the cost of service for care given to needy patients 
and clients. Financial pressure in some communities is even forcing 
a reconsideration of the respective functions of public and private 
agencies in health and welfare activities. 

Finally, and this is a factor of vital importance in a responsible 
democracy, government as an instrument for enhancing social wel- 
fare meets higher standards of accountability than does private 
welfare. The public administrator has to justify his requests for 
funds before the appropriate Bureau of the Budget (which can com- 
pare claims and performance with those of all other governmental 
agencies) and before legislative bodies. These hearings are open to 
the public and are reported in the press. In addition, his every 
action has potential news value: the party out of power waits eagerly 
to pounce upon the slightest evidence that he is not administering 
public funds in accordance with the public will. This goldfish bowl 
in which the public servant conducts his activities, unpleasant as 
it must be professionally, is the cause of one invaluable result: the 
citizen, if he is interested, can find out what is done with his money, 
and at what administrative cost. In this respect, it must be admitted, 
public welfare more nearly meets the requirements of democratic 
functioning than does private welfare. 

When we survey the many instances where the combined action 
of private enterprise and the family system fall short of meeting 
all our individual and social needs, and when we contemplate the 
potentialities of government, it is at first surprising that we make 
so little use of this powerful instrument. The explanation is, of 
course, that the use of government to achieve certain objectives 
brings its own problems and dilemmas: 

1. Public welfare involves the use of compulsion. It is, indeed, 
this power to compel which makes for the very effectiveness of 
government, but it is this power that must give us pause. For when 
we invoke government to compel people to do or not to do certain 
things—when we compel parents to send their children to school; 
when we force people to spend their incomes in a way that we as 
a community and not they as individuals think best, even though 
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they may get full economic value for the money (as happens when 
we force them to make contributions toward old age or health in- 
surance); and still more when we take away part of their incomes 
for the benefit of other people (as when we finance social services 
primarily through progressive taxation)—we are, of course, inter- 
fering with the freedom of the individual to do what he likes with 
his own life and his own income. Here, our efforts to promote what 
we conceive to be welfare bring us into conflict with other social 
values and objectives. To no group should this conflict be more 
challenging than to social workers; for no concept is given greater 
veneration among social workers than the concept of self-determi- 
nation. Obviously, no society interprets this concept literally; to 
do so would throw us back to anarchy. But the discovery of the 
appropriate compromise between individual self-determination 
and the interests of the community as a whole is one of the most 
difficult issues of our time. For it involves the effort to understand 
the true consequences of action and no action, including the 
fact that compulsion on some may expand possibilities of self- 
determination for others, and a weighing of competing social 
values, Uncertainty as to the moral justification for invoking com- 
pulsion is undoubtedly one of the reasons why we are cautious 
in the use of government for social welfare objectives. 

2. Action by government involves centralization of policy forma- 
tion. A single decision will affect the lives of millions. The conse- 
quences of a wrong decision can be tremendous, and because of 
the safeguards with which we surround the decision-making 
processes of government it is not always easy speedily to remedy 
an error, or to change policy as social and economic conditions 
change. This fact too makes for caution in our use of government; 
for to a responsible people it means unusual scrupulousness in the 
diagnosis of the ill to be remedied and a high degree of certainty 
that the policy to be applied is in fact well calculated to bring about 
the desired results. 

3. Action by government is typically action on a large scale, 
geographically and in terms of the numbers affected, and it has 
been a characteristic of our times that people have tended to utilize 
ever larger units of government. The danger then arises that policies 
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may not be sufficiently responsive to the needs of local areas or 
reflect the diversity of social attitudes and economic conditions that 
characterize a large country like the United States. Furthermore, 
the very magnitude of governmental operations gives the indi- 
vidual an apparent excuse for not playing his role as an active 
member of a democratic society. What is everyone’s business is 
nobody’s business, and it is hard for the private citizen to believe 
that his individual opinions and actions can have any effect on 
policy-making and administration. 

I have deliberately omitted from my list of reasons for our limited 
use of government in social welfare considerations which are often 
given prominence. I do not believe that these other considerations 
are fundamental in the same sense as those I have enumerated. It 
is often said, for example, that this country cannot afford more 
public welfare. This I believe to be an illusion. It is true that no 
country can afford a total of goods and services, in whatever form 
and however distributed, greater than its total national output. 
But the precise form of that output, whether it is to consist of 
armaments or consumer goods (and if the latter, of automobiles and 
luxury apartments or adequate health services and low-income 
housing), is largely a matter of choice. The important question is 
why people attach value to some things rather than others. It is 
true that some ways of collecting the revenue to finance the social 
services may have a deterrent effect upon initiative and enterprise, 
though recent investigations suggest that the effect even of high 
corporation taxes may be less deterrent than had generally been 
supposed. Whether or not we have yet reached the limit of taxa- 
tion, in the sense that higher taxes would cause a lowering of na- 
tional output, may be debatable. No one, however, doubts that 
such a state of affairs is possible, and this must always be borne 
in mind both in setting general tax levels and in the selection of 
specific taxes. 

Nor do I think that the argument that governmental programs 
will stifle initiative is a sufficient explanation for our failure to 
make more use of the instrument of government. For one thing, 
many public welfare programs positively foster initiative. The 
child of a large family who, thanks to a children’s allowance policy, 
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is given the same start in life as the member of a two-child family, 
or the orphan who benefits from Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
is surely more likely to be a vigorous and productive member of 
society than if he were deprived of some of the basic necessities of 
decent living during his formative years. It can properly be claimed 
that our social insurance programs encourage initiative, both by 
preventing people from being forced into the initiative-destroying 
state of destitution whenever private income ceases and by en- 
couraging saving, in the secure knowledge that one will not be 
penalized for one’s thrift. Certainly public rehabilitation and voca- 
tional counseling and training programs encourage initiative. The 
encouragement of independence and effective social functioning 
is a major objective of programs which depend on skilled casework. 
Even more broadly, it is increasingly recognized that our social 
security programs are an important “built-in” stabilizing force 
which, by assuring a minimum of purchasing power in periods of 
unemployment, help to maintain an environment in which private 
enterprise can flourish. 

All this is not to deny that some kinds of public programs may 
be prejudicial to initiative. But they do not have to be. As our social 
security programs have shown, it is possible to devise checks and 
controls, including the very terms of the benefit formulas, which 
set real limits to harmful effects on initiative and the sense of 
responsibility, even though it will probably never be possible to 
eliminate abuses altogether. 

Again, it is sometimes objected that governmental programs are 
routine, unimaginative, and nonexperimental. I do not think this 
means that such services as the voters have authorized government 
to offer are necessarily badly administered or that our public 
agencies take a narrow view of their assigned responsibilities. The 
magnificent record of research in health and in social welfare that 
stems from public auspices, the operation of demonstration centers, 
and the inventiveness in techniques of intergovernmental financial 
and administrative relationships speak for themselves. It is true, 
however, that at any given time the nature of the services adminis- 
tered by our public agencies must closely reflect the common de- 
nominator of community norms, and must be based upon a con- 
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cept of averages. This would be a reason for refraining from the 
use of this instrument only if there were other ways of securing 
even this relatively modest level of service for all the people, and 
only if there were not (as there are) other institutions, such as the 
private agencies, capable of giving additional services or levels of 
service higher than those for which the community as a whole is 
prepared to accept responsibility. 

There is one last objection to the use of government—the fear 
that resort to government brings poverty and human need into 
the political arena. Everyone would agree that it is highly unde- 
sirable that the treatment of specific individuals by public agencies 
should be affected by their political affiliations. But if those who 
assert that “there is nothing political about poverty” mean that 
it isa bad thing when questions of what to do about poverty become 
political issues, I cannot agree. On the contrary, I would be inclined 
to argue that a society which did not elevate into the political arena 
such questions as what to do about groups of citizens currently 
deprived of an acceptable living standard or of access to some na- 
tional minimum of service would not be deserving of the name of 
a real democracy. Can there be any issues more important than 
those which concern the well-being of our citizens? On these issues 
there are bound to be many differences of opinion: differences as 
to where the “national minimum” should be set; differences as 
to the best methods of attaining the objective; differences as to who 
should pay for the services; differences as to which level of govern- 
ment should be utilized. These can only be resolved in the political 
arena, and by majority opinion. The really disturbing question is 
why these issues do not figure more prominently in our election 
campaigns. 

Nor should we be concerned that by making political issues of 
social policies we run the risk that a change of political party may 
involve a change of policy. If we really believe in the democratic 
ideal, we must believe in the primacy of majority opinion. The 
opportunity of the party in power is to use the time available to it, 
so to develop and administer policy that when a new party takes 
over, the program will have secured such general acceptance and 
approval that the main lines of policy will continue unchanged. 
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There is indeed the danger that some social policies may come to 
be identified with one political party, especially when that party 
remains in power for many years. From this point of view, a change 
of government is to be welcomed. For if the policy commands gen- 
eral support, it ceases to become a debatable issue; the differences 
between the parties then turn on questions of degree and of tech- 
niques. Something of this kind has happened in regard to our social 
insurance programs, and it is a happy development. We must be- 
ware of assuming that all social wisdom resides in one party, or 
that there is nothing to be gained by a fresh look at past solutions 
of old problems. What we have to fear is that the electorate as a 
whole will not have been made sufficiently aware of the nature of 
the social program in question and its consequences during the 
period when it was being tried out. 

Here, perhaps, we come to the real reason why, despite the many 
ways in which private enterprise and the family system fail to meet 
all our needs, we make such relatively slight use of the rich poten- 
tialities of government. This reason, I suggest, is that the wise and 
effective use of government as an instrument for meeting individual 
and social needs makes great demands for thought and action on 
all of us as individuals—demands which we have been unwilling 
to meet adequately. How otherwise can we explain our failure to 
complete our social insurance protections (now that we know that 
this system works and is popular) by extending it to cover the risks 
of total and permanent disability, or to provide more adequately 
against unemployment, or to cover a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation? How can we explain our failure to expand our vocational 
rehabilitation programs so that instead of a miserable 60,000 an- 
nually we would be rehabilitating all the 250,000 disabled each 
year who could be rehabilitated, since here again we know from 
experience that the job can be done and yields economic gains to 
the nation? How can we account for our failure to close the gaps 
in our physical and mental health facilities and to contend with the 
inability of so substantial a proportion of our people to purchase 
adequate medical care? How can we account for the limited extent 
to which we apply those provisions in most of our public assistance 
laws which require the administrator, in addition to giving ma- 
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terial aid, to give such other services “as will make possible a return 
to self-support’’? How can we explain the wretched housing in 
which far too large a proportion of the families of the richest nation 
in the world bring up the citizens of the future? 

Surely the only answer can be that far too many of our people 
are either apathetic or hostile, because they do not know the facts, 
or they do not know what remedies are available and how existing 
methods are functioning, or they are afraid of tackling some of the 
real problems to which the use of government gives rise, or they 
fear imaginary or unrealistic dangers. What are we, who should 
be giving leadership, doing to grapple with these obstacles? 

Surely we could do more to call attention to unmet needs and 
to pressing social problems. It is as if we have been so dazzled with 
our success in one or two directions that we have almost forgotten 
that there are also other social welfare problems. Have we not been 
so intrigued with the fruitful application of psychiatric insights 
and methods in helping people with their personal problems and 
so conscious of the vast amount of unmet need for this kind of help 
that we have tended to forget that there are needs other than emo- 
tional, some of which have a high social priority? Has not our 
very success in developing public measures to meet the problem 
of income insecurity, perhaps because it has drained off so much 
of our limited personnel, led us to neglect other social problems 
whose solution would also seem to call for government action? 
Certainly we cannot relax, either on the ground of past achieve- 
ments or on the timid argument that it is useless to press for further 
programs because the country cannot afford them so long as we 
are spending so much for defense. We cannot seriously believe 
that if public spending for defense should cease tomorrow even 
a quarter of the $50 billion thus freed would be applied to social 
welfare. And the reason is obvious. The cause of social welfare has 
not been sold to the people of America. They do not devote a sub- 
stantial part of their income to it, not because they cannot, but be- 
cause they do not want to. 

What are we doing to change these attitudes? Consider, by way 
of illustration, how we waste the opportunities of the National 
Conference of Social Work. Bearing in mind the vastness of unmet 
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social needs, the potentialities and problems of the use of govern- 
ment, and the fact that even today expenditures on public welfare 
exceed those on private welfare by 15 to 1, the allocation of time 
on the three main Conference days simply does not make sense. 
Of some fifty sessions (excluding General Sessions) in the prelim- 
inary program only eight are devoted wholly or primarily to the 
role of government in social welfare while seven deal exclusively 
with private welfare. But twenty sessions are devoted exclusively 
to social work methods and the technical job of the professional 
workers forming the sacred trinity, casework, social group work, 
and community organization. 

In the perspectives opened by a look at the role of government 
in social welfare is this the best use of the marvelous opportunities 
of this great forum? How, with this limited view and emphasis, 
can the Conference expect to exercise leadership and national 
influence? For social welfare is not limited to those needs which 
can be satisfied by the application of casework, social group work, 
or community organization techniques. We should be concerned, 
not with the question, which I quote from one of our Conference 
blurbs, ‘‘How can social workers meet this challenge?” but rather 
with “How best can this challenge be met?”’—even if it means using 
personnel other than trained social workers, and methods and pro- 
grams that we have not yet thought of. Our focus should not be on 
“emphasis on the role of the social worker,” which appears with 
such depressing frequency in our program, but rather on “how to 
promote the well-being of our people.” 

But if we are more vigorously and persuasively to convince others 
of the desirability of investing in human welfare, our advocacy 
must be grounded in a well-thought-out social philosophy. We must 
clarify our own thinking on the central issue of how great a degree 
or extent of social deprivation or ill justifies the use of compulsion. 
We must also be much clearer as to the value system which deter- 
mines where we draw the line between the Federal and the state 
roles. What precisely are the advantages of local self-government 
and how far are we prepared to sacrifice them in order, through 
action by higher levels of government, to achieve any specific social 
goal? What values are preserved and what lost by each such deci- 
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sion? A clarification of our social philosophy would also give us 
more certain guidance in the determination of social priorities, for 
it is obvious that at any given time we cannot get all we ask. 

Surely, too, we could do more to help ourselves and our fellow 
citizens to be more realistic and less emotional in charting the broad 
areas in which the instrument of government is to be used and the 
major methods to be employed. Precisely because the use of govern- 
ment raises very real, though not necessarily insoluble, problems, 
the onus of proof is on those who urge that only governmental 
action can most effectively meet a given need. This means that we 
must be prepared to make an open-minded evaluation of all pro- 
posals that would strengthen the ability of our two basic institu- 
tions, private enterprise and the family, to function more effectively. 
It means, for example, that before we can decide that health needs 
can only be met by health insurance or a national health service 
we must be able to show precisely what it is that cannot be achieved 
by private insurance, or by government subsidies to private insur- 
ance companies, and what are the by-products of these methods as 
compared with the by-products of using government. A firm belief 
that, other things being equal, the preferable public program is 
one which enables our basic institutions more effectively to do their 
job might cause us to reevaluate some of the policies we have 
hitherto adopted, particularly in regard to the family system. Living 
up to the concept that the job is to help the family to function in- 
dependently, rather than to take over from the family, might change 
many of our public assistance and public welfare practices. It might 
also lead us to feel that a system of children’s allowances is a healthier 
and more democratic method of dealing with the problem of large 
families than subsidizing needed goods and services so that it is 
the state rather than the parent who decides what is best for the 
child. 

In working for a less emotional attitude toward the use of govern- 
ment we would do well to pay more serious attention to the fears 
and objections of those who think otherwise. We should not despise 
those who hold that public action endangers initiative. Rather we 
must either demonstrate that the danger is in fact minimal and the 
price small in relation to the good to be achieved by the program 
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we urge, or we must demonstrate that the program itself contains 
safeguards designed to keep these risks to a minimum. This means 
that we must have a firm technical knowledge of the essential provi- 
sions of the measures we propose. How many of us could meet that 
test in regard to even a handful of the public measures now in opera- 
tion? 

It is incumbent on us to come to grips with some of the major 
problems of governmental operation. Centralization of policy for- 
mation is one of the most challenging. Yet it is not insoluble. Many 
of the risks attendant upon centralization can be kept in check by 
rigorous satisfaction of three requirements: 

1. There must be a careful technical study of available methods 
or programs before a decision is reached, and to this we, as experts, 
should have much to contribute. 

2. Continuing observation of the program in operation is called 
for, coupled with adequate feedback to the administrator, dissemi- 
nation of information to the public, and more effective participa- 
tion by the public in an advisory capacity. We should be the first 
to call attention to the unanticipated consequences of current pro- 
grams or to those which, if known to the general public, would call 
forth criticism; for we have then the opportunity also to be the 
first to suggest suitable rather than panicky remedies. 

3. There must be continuing assessment of the appropriateness 
of original policy in the light of its actual operation and, what is 
more difficult, in view of changes in the economic and social en- 
vironment. Can anyone believe, for instance, that if we had enacted 
workmen’s compensation laws after 1935 instead of forty years ago, 
they would not have been financed and administered differently? 
Has our Aid to Dependent Children program fully reflected the 
fact that it is today increasingly common for mothers to work? Are 
we so sure that the consequences of depriving the child of some of 
the mother’s time are worse than those of causing the whole of the 
child’s formative years to be spent in a family in a state of de- 
pendency? Are we so sure that even if Old Age Assistance was the 
best we could do for our noninsured aged in 1935 we could not 
today provide better for them by an income-conditioned pension? 

The other major problem of the use of government, its large 
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scale of operation, is also not insoluble, though admittedly difficult. 
The grant-in-aid, which we have used so extensively, is one of the 
devices which has enabled us to compromise between the need for 
larger financial resources than are possessed by our smaller or 
poorer localities and our desire for local administration. But it is 
no complete answer. It still leaves open for decision the precise 
role of each partner in determining the character of the aided pro- 
gram and the essential features of its administration. The terms 
of the grant have still to be determined, and these cannot be settled 
without a clear picture of what we want to achieve. Many of the 
grant formulas fail to achieve their central purpose, namely, to make 
it possible for Americans to secure access to a reasonable minimum 
of goods and services, regardless of the poverty or wealth of the 
community in which they live. We should have been among the 
first to submit our grant system to critical scrutiny and to propose 
more effective formulas, for its functioning is so crucial to our 
objectives. 

Again, we have far too many special-purpose grants. Why are 
we so afraid of proposals to reduce their number? I suspect it is 
in part because we have been spoiled by the last twenty years, when 
there was a Federal Administration in general more liberal than 
the states, so that it was easy to secure certain measures we thought 
desirable by having them written into a Federal standard. Such 
a use of the power of the purse may be justified at times and for 
a time. But unless it is supplemented by vigorous efforts to convince 
the people of the desirability of the standard, there is danger that 
there will be no large-scale popular support for it should the finan- 
cial pressure be withdrawn. It is difficult not to feel that we have 
concentrated too much of our efforts at the Federal level in recent 
years, to the neglect of the hard and slow process of building up 
public opinion. How can we otherwise explain what has happened 
in some areas when the confidentiality requirement was eliminated, 
or the lack of progress in enacting state disability insurance or in 
checking the continuing erosion of our state unemployment in- 
surance laws? 

The tasks to be performed, if we are to make the most effective 
use of the powerful instrument of government for the advancement 
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of social welfare, are indeed tremendous. All of us, as individuals, 
have an obligation to share our knowledge with as wide a group 
as possible. We need to be less clannish and to play our part as 
individual members of a wide variety of organizations whose focus 
is not primarily ours. It is surprising on how many occasions one 
can strike a blow for social welfare. 

Within the profession itself, our professional associations could 
speak with a clearer and louder voice on the great issues of public 
welfare policy. The recent action of the American Association of 
Social Workers in appointing a Washington representative is an 
encouraging step, but we still have a good deal more to learn from 
the American Medical Association on how to influence people, if 
not to make friends. Administrators must make more effective use 
of research findings, keep their ears closer to the ground, and take 
the public into their confidence. The schools of social work could 
do much more, not merely to train people for the administration 
of our great public programs, but even more importantly to ensure 
a flow of personnel equipped to undertake much needed research 
and to tackle the many technical problems. The foundations could 
make a great contribution by giving a higher priority to research 
and training in social welfare. The private agencies could more 
vigorously stress unmet needs, give more effective and discriminat- 
ing support to our public agencies, contribute to the evaluation 
of public policy, and provide opportunities for employment to 
young research workers. It is not a healthy thing that we should 
rely for so much of our social welfare research on the public agencies 
themselves. 

In truth, these questions cannot be answered by any one person 
or by any one group. In a democracy, the answers must reflect our 
efforts to reconcile the conflicting objectives and values of all our 
people. Nor can these questions be answered once and for all; for 
in a dynamic society our solutions, if we are intelligent, must re- 
flect changes in social and economic conditions. 

Of one thing only must we beware: of confusing the difficult 
with the impossible. And of one thing at least we can be sure: the 
prospects for the wise and effective use of government in social wel- 
fare will directly depend on our own willingness to devote our 
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minds, as well as our hearts, to the problem, and to sacrifice time 
and energy to carrying out our responsibilities as citizens. 


II: By JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR. 


A sesican CIVILIZATION is becoming increasingly urban- 
ized. Two thirds of our population now live in areas defined as 
“urban” by the Census Bureau. Large cities generally have grown 
faster than smaller ones. Suburban areas, dependent on large cities 
in a social and economic, if not in a political sense, are growing 
fastest of all. Fifty million people, nearly one third of our entire 
population, now live in the twenty largest metropolitan areas. 

The city has become the crucible where solutions to problems 
of human welfare are tested. While the poverty and misery of tenant 
farmers and migratory workers are still with us, community pro- , 
grams for health, recreation, and welfare are today primarily urban 
needs. Rising to this challenge, cities across the country have begun 
to pull themselves up by their bootstraps. From Denver to New 
Orleans, from Milwaukee to Boston, the quality of city govern- 
ment has improved since the Second World War. Civic need arouses 
civic pride. Civic pride leads to civic reform. 

For sixty-seven years prior to 1952, Philadelphia’s city govern- 
ment had been under the control of one political party. Over the 
years municipal services fell to ever lower levels as self-perpetuation 
in power became the main interest of the dominant political 
machine. Social welfare was treated as a stepchild. Private charity 
was expected to ameliorate social problems, if not to solve them. 
Let me cite a few examples. 

Although $5 million was paid annually from the city treasury 
for the care of 10,000 dependent, neglected, delinquent, and 
mentally defective children, mostly in private foster homes and 
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institutions, the city employed only ten investigators, all of them 
untrained, to service this vast case load. 

Thirty underpaid and untrained attendants took care of 1,000 
aged men and women herded together in drab wards and day 
rooms, 150 to 200 to a room, in our typical county poorhouse, the 
Home for the Indigent. 

Playgrounds consisted of empty lots surrounded by cyclone 
fences, equipped with a ball, a bat, and a glove, and operated by 
a recreation staff selected by ward leaders on a patronage basis. 
Our municipal summer camp for underprivileged boys and girls 
(operated by a similar staff) was located on low land inside the city 
limits between the railroad tracks and factories whose compliance 
with an inadequate law forbidding air pollution was practically 
nonexistent. 

The plant of our once famous municipal hospital was obsolete, 
its service pedestrian. The admission policy was controlled by 
politicians. Its wards, especially those for tuberculosis and mental 
patients, were overcrowded with hopeless, chronic patients. Acute 
cases with good prognosis had to be turned away. 

With slums as extensive as those to be found anywhere in 
America, the city turned down, as late as 1940, $19 million in 
Federal funds for low-rent housing, because the city council con- 
sidered public housing socialistic. 

Our penal and correctional institutions were operated by indi- 
viduals who openly ridiculed the idea that any prisoner could ever 
be rehabilitated. 

I shall not pretend for a minute that the millennium has arrived 
in Philadelphia in the short space of two and a half years. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. I shall, however, sketch in broad 
outline what we have and have not been able to do in order to 
indicate both the potentials and the limitations of urban govern- 
ment in the social welfare field. 

We have combined in the Welfare Department responsibility 
for all social services to children and adults and for the city’s penal 
institutions. A professional staff of forty-five has assumed the case 
load of our muncipal services for children. Intake and placement 
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are handled in accordance with the best principles of social work. 

A well-trained staff of 120 hospital aides, social workers, occupa- 
tional and physical therapists, recreation leaders, and nurses has 
converted the Home for the Indigent, whose name has been changed 
to Riverview, into a friendly, dignified haven for the aged where 
older citizens find individualized care and treatment. Eight one- 
story cottages, each with seventy-five beds and its own day room, 
are being added to meet the growing needs of our senior citizens. 

Our three penal institutions, formerly administered separately, 
are now operated as one system, with primary emphasis placed on 
preparing the inmate for his ultimate return to the community. 

The administration of the municipal hospital has been reor- 
ganized and strengthened. An intake policy based on need has 
been established; the outmoded buildings are being replaced one 
by one; and health centers staffed by competent medical and nursing 
personnel are being built in all sections of the city. 

Recreation, given status as a separate department, now provides 
leisure-time activities for all age groups and all tastes. Recreation 
centers, playgrounds, parks, and swimming pools are being re- 
modeled for multipurpose use, and new ones are being built to 
fit modern program concepts. Our summer camp has been moved 
to the Pocono Mountains. 

The entire philosophy of our attack on blight has been revised. 
A housing coordinator is bringing together the formerly unrelated 
agencies concerned with shelter, and we are prepared to spend in 
our attack on slums every cent of money the Federal Government 
will make available, while at the same time making substantial 
contributions in cash and services from city resources. 

This is not the millennium, but it is real progress. Within the 
limitations imposed by law and by our tax resources we are trying 
to fulfill the role of a modern municipality in social welfare and 
fulfill it competently. But when we have done all these things we 
will have done little more than scratch the surface of the problem 
described by Eveline M. Burns as “the job of assuring a minimum 
of economic security to our people.” 

What is there left to do? 
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As a liberal, I believe that the full weight of government at all 
levels should be utilized to bring social, economic, and political 
justice to all our citizens, regardless of economic status, race, color, 
creed, or national origin. Surely we are a long way from that objec- 
tive, and private enterprise, private charity, and the family are quite 
incapable of solving this problem without the substantial aid of 
government. 

For the past 100 years the trend of political thinking in America 
has moved toward widespread recognition of the role of govern- 
ment in social welfare. If anybody had either hoped or feared that 
the change in Administration at the beginning of 1953 would re- 
verse this trend, President Eisenhower’s State of the Union Message 
of January 7, 1954, shattered those hopes and allayed such fears. 
He said: 


Along with the protection of freedom and the maintenance of a strong 
and growing economy, this administration recognizes a third great pur- 
pose of government: concern for the human problems of our citizens. In 
a modern industrial society, banishment of destitution and cushioning 
the shock of personal disaster on the individual are proper concerns of 
all levels of government, including the federal government. This is espe- 
cially true, where remedy and protection alike are beyond the individ- 
ual’s capacity. 


In his subsequent special messages on social security, health, and 
housing, President Eisenhower recommended the expansion of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance and unemployment compensa- 
tion; better distribution of medical facilities; added assistance for 
hospitals for the chronically ill, nursing and convalescent homes, 
rehabilitation facilities, and diagnostic and treatment centers; a 
new attack on the high cost of medical care through Federal reinsur- 
ance of voluntary insurance plans; and the continuation and ex- 
pansion of Federal aid to housing, including public housing. 

The President’s statement of principles and his recommendations 
are, I think, significant. They may well mark 1954 as the end of 
one era and the beginning of a new one. The basic principles of 
the welfare state have survived the transfer of power from Demo- 
cratic Chief Executives to a Republican Chief Executive. We may 
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accordingly hope that some of the gains of the past are now secure 
so far as the executive branch of the Federal Government is con- 
cerned. 

But there is little reason for complacency. The President’s pro- 
gram falls far short of meeting the minimum social welfare re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Government. It is only a short year 
since consternation spread through the ranks of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work following a blistering attack on social se- 
curity in particular and government welfare in general by Repre- 
sentative Carl Curtis, of Nebraska. It is only a few months since 
the United States Chamber of Commerce recommended to the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations a program of reallocation 
of governmental functions and tax sources which would terminate 
all Federal grants-in-aid for Old Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent 
Children, and housing. It is only a few weeks since the House of 
Representatives emasculated the proposed Housing Act of 1954. 
Not one bill embodying the President’s proposals for new social 
legislation has as yet been passed. 

Let us face the facts. The Republican leadership in vin Congress 
of the United States is in all likelihood going to kill the President’s 
relatively mild social welfare program; and all this in the name 
of “economy,” a type of economy which thinks the wealth and 
well-being of the country are better promoted by saving a few dol- 
lars than by creating a floor of common decency below which gov- 
ernment will not permit American citizens to fall. 

In the spirit of common sense let us examine this argument that 
the Federal Government cannot afford more social welfare than 
it gives us now. Let me remind you of some of the facts which Har- 
vard’s distinguished economist, Seymour Harris, presented before 
the National Conference in 1953: Total government outlay for 
health, welfare, and education amounted to g percent of our na- 
tional income in 1950. This was 2 percent less than we spent of 
our national income in 1937 for the same purposes. Since then we 
have had to devote enormous amounts of our revenues to national 
defense and foreign aid programs. But the defense budget is shrink- 
ing, and we are promised that it will shrink still further. Personal 
per capita income, adjusted for price changes, has risen by 45, per- 
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cent since 1937. If in 1954 we would devote to health, welfare, and 
education the same portion of our national income as we did in 
1937, nearly $5, billion more than we are spending now would be- 
come available for social welfare. I do not suggest we go this far 
right now. But surely, in the words of Jane Hoey, one of the distin- 
guished leaders of the social work profession, ‘““The world’s richest 
nation has the resources to provide the essentials of life for those 
who have no choice but to look to their government for aid.” 

Let us also remember that all this talk about states’ rights and 
local self-government is little more than a smoke screen behind 
which to liquidate social welfare programs which have become an 
integral part of our public policy over the past twenty years. To use 
once more the data presented by Seymour Harris: In 1952 the Fed- 
eral Government collected 75 percent of all tax revenues, 80 percent 
of them from individual and corporate income and excess profits 
taxation. Municipalities have to rely for most of their revenue on 
that most inflexible type of taxation, the general property tax, 
whose yield rose only 60 percent during the same period when our 
national income rose by 400 percent. The states are squeezed be- 
tween the cities and the Federal Government and are forced to 
impose broad-based sales taxes and the like which are as inequita- 
ble as they are unpopular. Where are the states and muncipalities 
to obtain the funds with which to assume sole responsibility for 
public assistance, public health, and housing? It just cannot be 
done. 

Even if we were to assume that the fiscal problems could be solved 
by a sweeping reallocation of tax resources, which is nowhere in 
sight, the states are the least capable among our three levels of 
government to provide for the needs of those areas where they 
are most pressing—our large metropolitan communities. The tradi- 
tional pattern of our state constitutions has heavily weighted every 
state legislature in favor of the state’s rural areas. Delegation of 
responsibility for the role of government in social welfare to the 
states would at best arrest and most likely reverse the trend toward 
increased services. 

With rare exceptions, the governments of the forty-eight states 
are qualified neither by personnel nor by philosophy to carry for- 
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ward a progressive social welfare program. In Pennsylvania, un- 
less a new broom sweeps clean this fall, there is little prospect that 
public health and welfare needs will be met. The state is broke. 
Its present administration permits tuberculosis patients to walk 
the streets and the mentally ill to go to jail for want of a hospital 
in which to lay their heads. There is no state housing program. Un- 
employment and workmen’s compensation benefits lag far behind 
decent minimum standards. Broad fields of needed social reform 
remain unploughed. 

It has been said that Republicans are just as much concerned 
with social welfare as Democrats, that the general belief in the 
social work profession that the only persons really concerned with 
helping people are the Democrats is a lot of nonsense. This, I must 
indignantly deny. Let me cite housing and public health. 

I do not believe there is the slightest possibility of real assistance 
to our cities in their desperate fight for modernization of shelter 
and against the spread of blight so long as the Republican party 
controls the Congress of the United States. The President’s pro- 
gram was inadequate when submitted. It represents a surrender 
to the real estate boards and reliance on private industry to fill 
a need for middle- and lower-income housing, which private in- 
dustry is quite incapable of filling. It represents for all practical 
purposes so great a slowing down in the construction of low-rental 
public housing as virtually to repeal the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Act of 1949. Meanwhile, our slums continue to grow; our state 
governments, with few exceptions, are unwilling to undertake pro- 
grams of their own; and our cities do not have the sources of taxa- 
tion to enable them to help themselves. Yet even the President's 
inadequate program cannot, it appears, clear the Congress in the 
form of legislation. The mayors may plead for action; but the 
mayors, I fear, will plead in vain. 

All of this is defended, of course, on the ground of economy. But 
those who study the program know that the cost of continuing the 
sound principles of the Housing Act of 1949, modernized to pro- 
vide housing of minimum standards of decency for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our population whose family income is $5,000 or 
less, is not enough to cause an appreciable dislocation in the budget. 
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If economies have to be made, is it always Republican policy to 
make them at the expense of the poorest among our citizens? 

The same conditions exist in public health. Those who deal 
every day with individuals and families in need know that we do 
not have as yet a satisfactory solution to the social and economic 
problems arising from long-term serious illness. The time has come 
for all of us to face the fact that voluntary health insurance plans 
are incapable of doing the total job. They do not provide for long- 
term hospitalization. They do not cover those early visits to the 
doctor’s office for that ounce of prevention which is worth the 
pound of cure. They expose their members with incomes over 
$4,000 to additional charges of uncertain magnitude for the physi- 
cian’s services. Worst of all, they will not and cannot reach those 
who socially and economically need their protection most. It is 
unfortunate that intelligent discussion of these burning issues has 
been obscured by semantics. The label “socialized medicine” has 
rendered sane discussion of a serious problem difficult in many 
quarters and quite impossible in others. Nobody in this country 
has ever advocated or will ever advocate that all physicians become 
government employees and all hospitals, government agencies. But 
if it is feasible for 30 million Americans who happen to be veterans 
or dependents of veterans to have their medical needs provided for 
by the government, then nobody can convince the remaining 120 
million Americans that greater government participation in pro- 
viding essential health services would destroy the high standards 
of American medicine of which we are so justly proud. 

Meanwhile, the President’s proposals for the nation’s health, 
like his housing proposals, lie buried in the committees of the 
Congress, because our legislators suffer from the same cultural lag 
which makes state governments glass crutches in the field of social 
welfare. 

But my primary purpose is not to talk politics. It is to discuss 
what we can do to get the show on the road again. And that, in 
my view, involves a constant, never ending program of public edu- 
cation conducted in an atmosphere of common sense. In this spirit, 
let us explore the question of what we can do to get across to the 
average voter, the politician who is always sensitive to what the 
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voters want, the administrators who have to live with the politicians, 
and the leaders of public opinion to whom all of them listen, our 
conviction that the role of government in social welfare must be 
further expanded. 

The fact of the matter is that the story which social work has 
to tell is the greatest story of them all, the story of human beings. 
If told in simple terms, it is one which everybody can and will 
understand. The human material with which you work is so rich 
that you need have no fear of sharing it with the people whose sup- 
port you need. But they will listen only if you talk in plain lan- 
guage—not in professional lingo, that occupational disease that 
afflicts social workers as easily as government bureaucrats and 
lawyers. A councilman will not understand what a casework unit 
is, but he will listen attentively when you describe the steps a child 
welfare worker must take to place a mentally defective youngster 
in an institution. A congressman will rarely listen to a housing 
market analysis, but he will remember that it costs fifteen times as 
much to jail a juvenile delinquent as it costs to house a whole family 
in a public low-rent housing unit. 

One thing we all tend to minimize: the enormous gap between 
the knowledge of the expert and the comprehension of the average 
citizen. We are apt to assume a far greater public understanding of 
the problems which absorb us than is actually the fact. Despite 
universal public education and the greatly increased number of 
voters who complete high school and college training I doubt if 
10 percent of the electorate has any real comprehension of the issues 
involved in social welfare programs. Nor do candidates for public 
office explain in any detail the real problems of, let us say, public 
housing or public health. There is either an emotional appeal on 
ethical and Christian principles, or an equally emotional dismissal 
of the proposal as creeping socialism and an un-American attempt 
to destroy our freedom and initiative. 

Unless we can get behind this facade and put into the minds 
of voters, legislators, and public executives alike a calm, reasoned 
exposition of what we want, why we want it, how much it will cost, 
where the money will come from, and, perhaps most important of 
all, what will be the social, economic, and political consequences 
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of standing still or turning the clock back, I think we shall not get 
far toward the goals we seek. There is no end to the need for lucid 
explanation in a democracy. The consent of the governed must 
be a real consent if it is to be meaningful. Solutions imposed from 
above will not for long be tolerated by a people as trained in self- 
government as we Americans. 

In a way, I am speaking of a problem far wider than that of 
obtaining public acceptance of an expanding program of social 
welfare. I am speaking of the whole difficult problem of making 
democracy work in our ever more complex world. In a democracy 
every citizen’s vote carries equal weight." Those who understand 
the intricacies of unemployment compensation accounting and 
those who do not even know the meaning of the term count equally 
at the polls where candidates are selected who will repeal the act 
or increase the scale of payments or maintain the status quo. This 
can be a source of annoyance and despair to those convinced of 
the righteousness of their cause; but in the long run, the slow 
process of persuasion and education has given us what is still the 
most successful government in the free world. In any event, we 
are irrevocably committed to this technique as an essential part 
of the democratic process. We must accept it if we aim to do our 
job. There can be no withdrawal to an ivory tower. 

There is a broad base of solidarity between social workers and 
those of us in government. Neither of us works for private gain. 
Both of us work, we believe, for the public interest. In these days 
when the very fabric of our democracy is threatened by reckless 
demagogues at home and totalitarian oppression abroad, let us 
work increasingly together to persuade all levels of the American 
people that the success of the great society to which we all belong 
lies in bringing to bear the full force of democratic government 
on the difficult problems of social welfare to whose solution social 
work is dedicated. 
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Prsswent EISENHOWER has a very deep and abiding in- 
terest and concern for the dignity, the well-being, and the welfare 
of the people of this country and the people of the world. One of 
his first acts as President was to recommend that Congress create 
a new department and thereby elevate consideration of the social 
welfare, the educational, and the health programs of the nation 
to the highest policy level of government—the Cabinet. The Presi- 
dent felt that the health, education, and welfare of the people 
should be ever present in the minds of the highest level policy- 
makers of his Administration, not only because of the intrinsic 
importance of these matters but also because of their relation to 
our international, domestic, economic, and other problems. 

In this new department, under the able leadership of Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby, we have had an opportunity to review the 
social welfare legislation which has been enacted and the programs 
which have been developed during the past twenty years. These 
have been reappraised with a fresh look—in the light of the needs 
of the people and the changing conditions under which we find 
ourselves today. 

One of the first things the Secretary did was to set up task forces 
in the fields of public health, social security, education, vocational 
rehabilitation, children and youth, and Federal-state relation- 
ships. Members of these task forces studied the history of the rele- 
vant legislation, the actual needs of the people concerned, and the 
programs designed to meet these needs. 

Social problems are never static. We have changing economic 
and social conditions, changing human needs, and changing world 
conditions which affect the availability of funds. The role of public 
and private groups changes, as does the philosophy of the people 
and their attitudes toward these problems. What was accepted 
yesterday seems woefully inadequate today. What is recommended 
today may now seem dangerously advanced—while tomorrow it 
may be taken for granted. 
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All these factors were considered by the members of the task 
forces who worked with the Secretary, not all of whom were govern- 
ment officials. As a result of their efforts, the Administration has 
presented major recommendations in the field of social legisla- 
tion. These were outlined in a series of Presidential messages and 
are incorporated in eleven Administration bills which are now 
before the Congress. 

I shall discuss these legislative proposals under the headings of 
the problems of retired workers, of the disabled, of the aged, of 
family health and the hazards of sickness, and of Federal-state rela- 
tions: 

Retired workers——Every worker is concerned about providing 
for his old age. Many fear being in need after their earnings cease, 
fear going ‘‘on relief,” fear the means test. Yet today some 10.5 
million people in this country are denied the privilege of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance (OASI) protection. 

Therefore, one of the first steps the Administration took was 
to see how those people could have this right made available to 
them. One of the first recommendations of the President and the 
Administration was the extension of OASI coverage to some 10.5 
million additional people. This would make OASI virtually uni- 
versal for civilian employment. 

Proposed changes in the OASI law would also help to meet an- 
other problem of retired workers—the low benefit payments. To- 
day, 60 percent of all workers earn more than the $3,600 which is 
the wage base for OASI. Yet the program is supposed to be a wage- 
related system. 

The standard of living of workers has gone up rapidly in recent 
years. Many workers, even those in the higher income brackets, 
are fearful that retirement may mean loss of their homes and reduc- 
tion of their living standards because of the inadequacy of benefit 
payments under the present $3,600 ceiling. The Administration 
is recommending the increase of that wage base from $3,600 to 
$4,200. This would bring the system closer to being a wage-related 
system and would raise maximum benefits for a worker from $85 
to $108.50 per month; and for a worker’s family, from $168.75 
to $200. 
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Higher benefits would help many people avoid the necessity of 
seeking public assistance to supplement their OASI benefits. They 
would also prevent many from having to seek help from relatives. 

When a man has paid into the social security trust fund all 
through his working career, he is entitled to basic protection. Yet 
the years of inflation have cut OASI benefits down so that today 
they are inadequate to meet those basic needs. The solution, as 
recommended in the Administration bill, is increased benefits 
across the board—for those already in retirement and for those 
retiring in the future. 

Provisions of the bill are as follows: instead of 55 percent of the 
first $100, workers would get 55, percent of the first $110; instead 
of 15 percent of the next $200, they would get 20 percent of the 
next $240. For example, a man who had average earnings of $200 
a month would receive $78.50 instead of $70.00 a month when 
he retires. A person averaging $300 a month would get $98.50 
instead of $85.00. 

These changes would restore closely wage-related benefits to 
the system and give increased protection to the worker and to his 
family. They would reduce the number of people in the future 
who would need public assistance to supplement their OASI bene- 
fits. Gradually, by this method, we would shift from a means test 
system to a contributory system of caring for almost all our aged 
citizens. 

The Administration’s recommendation of a four-year drop-out 
provision represents an additional method of making OASI bene- 
fits more adequate. Under the present OASI system, if a man is 
out of work for a number of years or if his earnings are low, his 
whole retirement benefit is reduced. To remedy this situation, the 
Administration proposes that the worker be allowed to select the 
four years of his lowest earnings and eliminate these in the compu- 
tation of his benefits. 

Another advantage of the proposed changes is that the retire- 
ment test would be improved. One of the problems which worries 
older workers is that they lose their benefits if they earn over $75, 
a month. Our recommendation is to allow employed people, as 
well as the self-employed, who are over sixty-five to earn $1,000 
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a year without affecting their OASI benefits. For each $80 they 
earn over $1,000, they would lose one month’s benefit. This provi- 
sion allows a man to supplement his income. A professional man, 
for example, might earn $500 a month for two months, vacation 
for the rest of the year, and still receive all his benefits. 

Disabled workers.—For too long, and to the detriment of the 
nation as well as to the disabled themselves, we have failed to do 
all that we could and should do to help our disabled citizens. I 
am happy to report that several measures for alleviating the dev- 
astating effects of disability have been recommended to Congress 
by the Administration. 

One recommendation is to freeze the benefits for the disabled 
under OASI, so that even if a man is totally disabled he may still 
have a chance for full retirement benefits when he reaches sixty- 
five. Under the proposed bill, OASI offices would refer disabled 
workers to state rehabilitation agencies for medical evaluation. 
This of itself is a forward step because it would put thousands of 
workers in touch with rehabilitation programs at an early and 
more hopeful stage of their disability. 

The major need of disabled men and women is for more and bet- 
ter rehabilitation services. Some 2 million people in this country 
could be rehabilitated and returned to gainful employment if given 
the opportunity. Over and above those who receive rehabilitation 
services from private groups, there are about 250,000 people a year 
who come to require rehabilitation services in order to work and 
who could be rehabilitated. The state-Federal programs of voca- 
tional rehabilitation are currently rehabilitating only 60,000 each 
year. 

The goal of the Administration is to expand the state-Federal 
vocational rehabilitation programs so that by 1959 they are re- 
habilitating disabled persons at the rate of 200,000 a year. To ac- 
complish this, we propose that, in addition to the present program 
of grants-in-aid to states to support rehabilitation programs, the 
Federal Government also make what might be called “incentive” 
grants to states. One of this new type of grant would help states 
extend and improve their services; the other would help to support 
demonstrations, research, and other special projects. We have also 
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recommended that Congress authorize the use of Federal funds 
for personnel training, research, and the development, by the states, 
of special facilities such as community workshops for the disabled. 

In addition to a broadened program of vocational rehabilitation, 
the Administration has also recommended that the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act be amended to authorize Federal aid 
for the construction of comprehensive rehabilitation facilities. We 
propose that, for the next three years, the Federal Government 
allot $10 million a year to help communities build rehabilitation 
centers. 

The aged.—Closely allied to the problem of disability is the prob- 
lem of aging; for it is mainly because of diminishing physical and 
mental vigor that aging is a problem. In 1900 an American baby 
could expect forty-seven years of life; by 1950, life expectancy in 
this country was sixty-eight years. In 1900 we had g million citizens 
over sixty-five; by 1950, we had 12 million. 

The remarkable decline in death rates from infectious and child- 
hood diseases that has occurred in the last half century accounts 
for most of this change. In so far as the chronic diseases are con- 
cerned, on the other hand, the picture has not changed appreciably. 
The average fifty-year-old in 1900 could look ahead to twenty-one 
years of life; a person of fifty in 1950 could expect twenty-five more 
years of life—an increase of only four years. Small wonder that with 
the growing proportion of aged persons in our population we also 
have a growing problem of chronic illness. 

For aged men and women who are too feeble to remain at home 
but do not need extensive medical care, the hospital is no answer. 
Hospitals are too expensive. Moreover, their facilities are designed 
for, and are needed by, acutely ill patients. What many aged people 
need is the comfortable, friendly atmosphere, the good food, the 
gentle attentions, that are to be found in our best nursing homes 
and chronic disease hospitals. But there is a great shortage of such 
facilities. With this in mind, the Administration has recommended 
Federal grants-in-aid of $20 million a year for the next three years 
for the construction of chronic disease hospitals, and the same 
amount for the construction of nursing homes. 

Family health and hazards of sickness—The hazards of sickness 
are common to all age groups, and the fear of dependency caused 
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by illness casts a shadow over many families. To protect themselves, 
some g2 million Americans now subscribe to voluntary, prepaid 
health insurance plans. This means that about 60 percent of our 
population has some health protection. However, of the total pri- 
vate expenditures for medical care in 1952—$9.4 billion—only 
17 percent, or $1.6 billion, were paid for by some form of insurance. 
There is obviously a need for more protection for more people. 

The Administration’s proposal for dealing with this problem is 
the establishment of a limited reinsurance service. The plan is, in 
essence, a method of spreading indeterminate risks. Health insur- 
ance organizations would apply for it only on plans which are de- 
signed to expand benefits or increase coverage. In return for a pay- 
ment to the reinsurance fund, they would be insured against ab- 
normal loss. Because insurance carriers lack actuarial experience 
in the health insurance field, they are understandably hesitant to 
experiment with programs that might result in heavy losses. With 
the protection afforded by the reinsurance device, many might be 
encouraged to develop programs for groups that are not now cov- 
ered or adequately covered, such as the aged and people in rural 
areas. The reinsurance plan should also encourage the develop- 
ment of more insurance programs that cover preventive medical 
care services and that offer greater protection for major medical 
expenses. 

This is, admittedly, an experiment. It is based on a recognition 
that a more effective method of helping people to meet the high 
cost of medical care is needed and on the conviction that such a 
method can be developed on a completely voluntary basis. 

Federal-state relations—The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare administers twenty-one programs of grants-in-aid to 
states. Each of these programs is different in purpose, but all are 
complex and complicated in operation. Many have rigid require- 
ments that possibly foster friction rather than friendly partner- 
ship between state and Federal governments. 

In considering how to improve Federal-state relations, one of 
the first things we did was to examine the grant-in-aid structure. 
Our objective was to secure in the grant program greater simplicity, 
more flexibility, and greater local responsibility for determining 
need and for administering the programs. The plan we propose 
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to achieve this objective is a new, uniform, three-part grant-in-aid 
formula which would be applied to fourteen programs of the Public 
Health Service, the Children’s Bureau, and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Under this plan, the largest proportion of Federal aid would 
be made available to states in the form of support grants. This 
amount would be related to the population and the per capita in- 
come of the state, with the Federal Government bearing a larger 
proportion of the cost in the low-income states. A state could then 
apportion the funds in direct relation to its needs, instead of having 
to use a federally determined share for, let us say, tuberculosis con- 
trol, venereal disease control, and other narrowly specified cate- 
gories as it must do under the present system of earmarked funds. 

A second and smaller portion of the grant funds would be allo- 
cated to states on the basis of their population, to assist them in 
initiating and in carrying through a developmental period needed 
improvements and extensions of service. 

The third portion of the grant funds—probably 5 percent or 
10 percent—would be reserved for special projects of regional or 
national significance. Such grants would be available either to 
states or to private organizations to be used for research, training, 
or demonstration programs or for combating unusually severe 
public health problems in specific geographic areas. 

Not only for the grant programs but in all the legislative pro- 
posals I have outlined, we have one common goal: to enable the 
people of this nation to protect themselves from major catastrophes 
—poverty, disability, illness—in a way that expands the freedom 
which is inherently theirs as citizens of a great democracy. We feel 
that if these programs are adopted by Congress, the Administration 
will have taken a long step forward in meeting the needs of people 
and in protecting their security and well-being. 

As long as this Administration is in office, it will relentlessly work 
for measures that broaden human welfare and promote the dignity 
of each and every citizen. 


Social Welfare—a World Concept 


By RALPH J. BUNCHE 


A PRIMARY FUNCTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS is to pro- 
vide the channel for organized cooperation among nations in the 
improvement of conditions of life for all. Economic development 
and social progress—and these we know must properly go hand in 
hand—are fundamental goals of the UN. For in pursuance of its aim 
to “save succeeding generations from the scourge of war” the UN 
realizes that there must be for all people “‘social progress and better 
standards of life in greater freedom.” Only in this direction will 
be found the necessary conditions for ultimate peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations and peoples. 

Human needs are everywhere and are ever urgent. In the UN 
milieu, however, it is customary and proper to look upon our coun- 
try as one which has achieved a remarkably high level of economic 
and social development. It is a significant experience, therefore, 
to meet with a large group of Americans whose primary concern 
is the improvement of conditions of life in the United States. It 
is sobering to reflect that even in the most advanced societies there 
are vital social problems crying for solution, vast work in social 
welfare still undone. I need not particularize about these challenges 
—the shameful slums which still mar too many of our great cities; 
the hovels of our sharecroppers and tenant farmers; the health 
needs of still so many; the problems of the juvenile delinquent, 
the aged, and the destitute; the social tensions which increasingly 
disrupt the lives of individuals and families—to mention only a 
few. 

There is, indeed, much still to be done in the Western world 
to improve the lot of the common man, to ensure that all citizens 
of our democracies will enjoy reasonable economic and social se- 
curity and the indispensable measure of human dignity for them- 
selves and their families. Even so, in this country and in other 
countries which by accepted criteria are similarly regarded as 
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“highly developed,” the foundations of social progress are firmly 
laid and the course of advance is well charted. If obviously desira- 
ble goals are not achieved, it is often because of the lack of vision 
and the narrow, pinch-penny attitudes of those who control policies 
and purse strings. For the bulk of people in countries such as ours, 
the basic requirements are being met. Education, for example, is 
accessible to all, although the opportunities for it and its level are 
by no means equal for all. The modern techniques and services 
of medicine and public health reach out in ever widening circles, 
although not without resistance from entrenched interests. 

In Western industrial civilization an expanding economy is the 
keystone. In the United States, the dynamism of our tremendous 
economic development in normal times generates increasingly 
higher standards of living; and even in times of recession and de- 
pression the weaknesses of our economy, through stimulating the 
growth of strong labor unions, have tended to serve the same ends. 
Moreover, our people have attained a stage of maturity in responsi- 
ble citizenship which recognizes an obligation toward the less for- 
tunate among us, and which finds expression at both the local and 
national levels in voluntary support by the citizenry of social serv- 
ices as well as in social legislation affording protection and as- 
sistance. 

Speaking generally of the highly developed countries, therefore, 
I hazard the opinion that the social well-being of their peoples is 
already sufficiently advanced that the conception of social welfare 
among us relates mainly to the more restricted and specialized 
aspects of social betterment. 

But what of the larger world? And I speak of the larger world 
advisedly—a world of 2.5 billion people. In it, we of the relatively 
highly developed societies do not comprise anything approaching 
a majority of that total. Indeed, we are barely one third of it. In 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East, Oceania, and much of Latin America 
there are perhaps 1.5, billion men, women, and children for whom, 
in varying degree, poverty, hunger, disease, and ignorance are the 
typical way of life, and few among them have ever known any other. 

But they are now awakened or are awakening, and in many parts 
of the world there is a new and clamorous demand for the better 
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life, a vigorous ferment—not over ideologies, but simply over con- 
ditions of life which have suddenly come to be regarded as intolera- 
ble, however passively they may have been accepted in the past. 
Such peoples are demanding those minimum conditions of decent 
living to which, surely, all human beings are entitled. They are in 
revolt against feudalistic control of their lands. They wish to be 
free to run their own affairs. They seek in larger measure those 
things which by Western standards are the bare essentials of proper 
living—food, clothing, education, and health facilities. They des- 
perately need the technical knowledge and the implements to im- 
prove their production in order to build their economies. Under the 
influence of burgeoning nationalism, they are deeply proud and 
highly sensitive. They are passionately attached to the concept of 
the equality of peoples. From long and often painful experience 
they have developed an understandable suspicion and wariness 
about outsiders. They wish to be rid of all foreign domination and 
influence. 

The American frontier and the American Dream—the reaching 
out for a new and better life—are now becoming the Asiatic, 
Middle-Eastern, and even the African frontier and dream. These 
peoples are seeking, often gropingly and impatiently, to be sure, 
new frontiers of hope for more abundant life. In these societies, 
often old in culture but new in political life, the individual begins 
to sense that there is a new and more significant meaning and role 
in society for him—and for the first time, a truly human meaning 
and role. 

The peoples of the underdeveloped areas, inevitably, will exert 
increasing influence on the course of world events, and not solely 
because of their massive numbers. Concern by us for their intensive 
desire to better their lot, and assistance from us to that end, are not 
expressions of starry-eyed idealism, or of ‘‘do-goodism,” or of “‘inter- 
nationalism,” which, incidentally, has become a term of oppro- 
brium to some of our fellow citizens. To the contrary, in this in- 
creasingly interdependent world and in the context of the world- 
wide struggle against aggressive Communism, this is only an 
expression of enlightened and practical self-interest. 

These areas of substandard economic and social development are 
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major elements in the precarious insecurity of the present-day 
world. It is not very long ago, for example, that happenings in the 
heart of Africa were of little interest to the world outside, beyond 
the journal jottings of intrepid travelers. But today the organized 
terrorism of some Kikuyu extremists, as a deplorable manifestation 
of deep-seated discontent with the economic, political, and social 
conditions of the Kenya African, has implications of world-wide 
interest and concern. 

With regard to social welfare in this preponderant ‘“‘underde- 
veloped” world, the picture is vastly different. For most of these 
peoples, the overwhelming need is for the primary essentials of 
social welfare, the things which the highly developed minority more 
or less take for granted. This is not to suggest that the peoples of 
the underdeveloped lands are any the less in need of the refined and 
specialized services which social workers provide to our society. 
To be sure, they need, shall we say, rehabilitation programs for the 
crippled and the blind, but far more critically they need the ele- 
mentary facilities of medicine and public health. Most certainly, 
they need occupational therapy; but overwhelmingly they need 
technical know-how and the means to free their basic methods of 
production from the shackles of primitive ways. They need better 
housing for workers and peasants; but far more pressing, in many 
cases, is the need for elementary labor codes and land reform. They 
need vocational guidance; but above all they need simple educa- 
tion itself. 

The colonial peoples, close to 200 million of them, are only a 
fraction of the peoples regarded as underdeveloped. But in a sense 
they offer a concentration and synthesis of the social problems which 
are characteristic of the underdeveloped countries as a whole. For, 
after all, there is not always a marked material difference between 
conditions in a territory whose people do not yet govern themselves 
and those in newly independent and sovereign states. The gap that 
separates them is often not very wide. The tendency is to bridge 
this gap by the purely political act of transfer of sovereign power, 
rather than by the longer, slower, and traditional process of first de- 
veloping the people economically, socially, and educationally to 
that stage of advancement which we, by our higher material stand- 
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ards, might consider to be the essential precondition of political 
independence. 

In this regard, it must be observed that there is a new impatience 
among many of the colonial peoples. Their political aspirations 
often cannot be counted upon to await what more advanced peoples 
might properly regard as reasonable preparation in the economic 
and social fields. The point is sometimes reached where the highly 
emotional hunger for political freedom grows stronger, at least 
among the popular leaders, than the hunger of the people for eco- 
nomic and social advancement, no matter how great the real need 
for these may be. The belief that political independence must, in 
fact, serve as the primary stimulus to economic and social progress 
acquires the force of a fetish. 

Thus we have the situation that many of the independent sov- 
ereign states are waging an uphill struggle against vast and ele- 
mentary economic and social problems. Thus it is, too, that some 
colonial territories with the same vast problems far from solution 
are rapidly approaching political independence. In this colonial 
world, ignorance, poverty, and disease dominate the existence of 
most of the peoples and are the greatest obstacles to social progress. 
On the basis of studies made at the UN, the General Assembly has 
concluded that the first basic problem in the colonies continues to 
be that of health. 

The creation of a healthy population, capable of increased pro- 
duction and better living, still remains the ultimate objective of all 
development policies and the essential condition for economic as 
well as social expansion. It is widely recognized that there can be no 
increase in production without a sufficiency of healthy and com- 
petent workers, forming part of communities providing adequate 
social satisfactions. As the General Assembly has concisely phrased 
it, “the inefficient worker as a general rule needs the physician or 
the teacher rather than the efficiency expert.’ But it is equally well 
recognized that the general results so far achieved in improving 
health conditions and extending health services to the majority of 
the colonial peoples, though considerable, are insufficient. 

In the ill health of the populations, malnutrition is one of the 
most potent factors. The United Kingdom authorities, indeed, have 
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described it as ‘the shadow behind the health problem in Africa.” 
While it is true that much has been done to alleviate the worst 
incidence of malnutrition, the characteristic impaired resistance to 
disease and reduced physical energy and working capacity are still 
widespread, and must in some measure hinder that agricultural and 
other development in Africa which offers the only permanent rem- 
edy to the problem. A prime reason for the existence of this problem 
is that primitive farming methods, which may have produced suffi- 
cient food in earlier times when land was plentiful, diminished 
the fertility of the soil and reduced the supplies of food which could 
be secured from it for an increasing population. 

Poverty and ignorance join forces with ill health—and indeed 
in many respects give rise to one another—in creating substandard 
living conditions in many of the colonial territories as in other 
underdeveloped areas. These substandard conditions are old, and 
they are persistent. And they are complicated by the new social 
problems accompanying the very economic development through 
which an improvement of living conditions may be sought—prob- 
lems of routine familiarity to the profession of social work. The 
process of change from rural subsistence economies to cash econ- 
omies has seen a strikingly common pattern of effect: the rise of 
the wage-earning class; large-scale dislocations of population, mi- 
grating to the areas of new economic opportunities; the growth 
of industrial and urban centers; the decline of indigenous agricul- 
ture; and, finally, the disruption of traditional systems of social 
organization and social control. To cite, for example, an official 
report on Nigeria: 


The well-defined rights and duties characteristic of tribal society break 
down before the impact of Western ideas. There emerges the “individ- 
ualist” intent on acquisition of wealth. Unfortunately, too, it is the ma- 
terial side of Western culture that most impresses the average African. 
The enormous mental and indeed moral effort that lies behind these 
material achievements is often hidden from him. 


It must be borne in mind, however, that the majority of these 
territories are passing through the difficult and critical transition 
period. Expanding education and participation of the people in 
public affairs are, in many places, developing an articulate public 
opinion, conscious of its grievances and insistent on improvement. 
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Even though social services remain inadequate to satisfy evident 
needs, and even though the passivity of the mass of the people may 
sometimes seem an obstacle, progress is being made. Virtually every 
member state of the UN responsible for the administration of 
colonies has launched a development program in which the main 
objective is to lay the economic foundations for future social ad- 
vancement. These programs, in some cases, may have been subject 
to criticism for placing too much immediate emphasis on economic 
development, but it seems fair to say that there is increasing recog- 
nition that it would be unrealistic to attempt to build a sound 
economy while neglecting the social aspects of what is, after all, 
the same problem; and that failure to appreciate the social im- 
plications of economic development may not only distort the proper 
purposes of such development but may also make it impossible. 

At any rate, an essential feature of all development programs in 
the colonial territories is provision for the expansion of essential 
social services and improvement of living conditions, including 
education, medical and health services, nutrition, water supply and 
sanitation, housing and town development, public information, and 
social welfare. The principal limits on such expansion—and in 
many cases they are drastic limits—are those imposed by budgetary 
considerations; and this fact has led to efforts to find ways of over- 
coming the limitations of material resources by calling on the 
potentialities of the peoples themselves. 

Thus, some governments are recognizing that a large-scale ad- 
vance in agriculture—the economic basis of nearly all these territo- 
ries—involves reaching into every village, forming farmers’ groups 
and agricultural societies, demonstrating new techniques on the 
farms themselves, and so making each individual peasant farmer 
a link in a chain reaction that will stir the whole community to self- 
improvement. In the public health field there is a tendency to widen 
the social basis of the work, particularly by shifting the emphasis 
from the curative to the preventive aspects of medicine; replacing, 
as one administering power has reported, ‘‘the old method of nui- 
sance notices and prosecutions . . . by education and persuasion.” 

Another policy trend which has made rapid strides, particularly 
in recent years, is the emphasis on constructive welfare programs 
on a community basis. This trend takes various forms, such as 
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“fundamental education,” “mass education,” “community develop- 
ment.” Such programs may begin with, and usually include, the 
teaching of literacy and adult education as we know them; but they 
tend to go further and embrace all forms of betterment. They may 
take in the whole range of development activities in the district: 
improved methods of agriculture and stock-breeding, sanitation, 
water supply, infant and maternity welfare. 

Social security, as we understand the term, under these condi- 
tions is of necessity far from reality in most of these territories. 
There is still reliance on the measures of traditional protection, 
exercised through the social sense and the economic organization 
of the community. Only gradually are signs emerging of the con- 
cept of social security as a necessary and specific form of govern- 
ment, especially as the protection afforded by the traditional socie- 
ties proves inadequate for real needs or is weakened further by 
the disintegration of traditional society itself. 

Some forms of tradition and custom, far from being an adequate 
substitute for new initiatives toward social progress in the colonies, 
may of course be a real obstacle to such progress. The UN has 
been confronted with several specific problems of this kind, espe- 
cially in its particularly close examination of conditions in the trust 
territories whose administration it supervises. There is a vivid 
example in the case of the territory of Ruanda-Urundi, where ap- 
proximately one million low-grade cows form the veritable basis 
of the semifeudal system under which the 4 million inhabitants 
still live. 

Socially and politically, these cattle have been responsible for 
the existence of an extremely complex system of civil contracts and 
political relationships which today constitutes one of the main 
obstacles to advancement. The transfer of cows from one man to 
another creates a master-and-serf relationship that extends all the 
way from the highest chiefs down to the most lowly peasants, whose 
whole life and outlook are circumscribed by the need to obtain one 
or two cows and, having done so, to carry out the onerous services 
demanded from them in return. 

Moreover, the cattle have little real economic value. Even if they 
were of good quality, which is mostly not the case, everything pro- 
duced by or from them assumes a special nature. Milk is an object 
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of respect and may only be consumed under certain conditions; 
meat is a luxury to be eaten only on great occasions. A UN mission 
has reported that it is not surprising in time of famine to see the 
Africans dying of starvation beside their cows rather than kill them. 
Furthermore, the veneration with which the cow is regarded has 
caused great economic damage to the land by deforestation, erosion, 
and impoverishment of the soil. 

The Belgian administration is trying to solve this problem in 
the only way that seems possible, by getting the people themselves 
to break down the contract system and obliging the real owners 
to reduce their herds by selling inferior animals for slaughter. The 
Government is linking this with plans for meat processing and live- 
stock improvement. 

This problem of the social prestige of the cow is found also in 
other parts of Africa and elsewhere in the underdeveloped areas. 
So too is another kind of social problem which we find at an acute 
stage in some of the West African territories, among them the 
Cameroons under French administration. This is the problem of 
bride-price or dowry, regarded as one of the most serious obstacles 
to social advancement in the Cameroons. It originates probably 
from the custom by which marriage formerly took place by means 
of an exchange of women between neighboring communities; later 
the exchange was replaced by a symbolic gift, which soon assumed 
the form of payment in money and in kind to the parents of the 
bride. 

The bride-price has more recently tended, however, to lose its 
original symbolism and to represent, instead, a pure and simple 
commercial transaction. One of our UN visiting missions has ex- 
plained that owing to the greed of the parents, the vanity of the 
husbands, and the pride of the women themselves, the custom of 
bride-price in certain districts in the Cameroons has deteriorated 
into a means of bargaining and speculation. As with practically 
everything else, the price of a bride has been going steadily upward; 
it more than tripled between 1948 and 1950. As the mission pointed 
out, this state of affairs has harmful consequences: the high cost 
of marriage commits young men to celibacy, leads them to license, 
and results in the spread of venereal disease and, finally, a fall in 
the birth rate. The rich, on the other hand, often buy several wives 
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as an investment; for they can make their wives work and, if need 
be, can resell them. Thus, serious consequences follow: the bride- 
price serves as a mainstay both of polygamy and also of the de- 
pressed status of women. 

The French authorities have been trying since 1935 to hold the 
bride-price down by government order, but they have seen these 
efforts defeated by the rise of an unofficial rate of exchange. They 
are trying again, in consultation with the people, to put on a price 
ceiling, but at the same time they are endeavoring gradually to 
reform the custom itself, by freeing young women from the guard- 
ianship of parents whose greed, they believe, is the main cause of 
the present speculation and inflation. 

In the field of labor legislation and organization, the picture 
presented by nearly all these non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories is one of low wage rates, of sometimes wide differences in 
the wages paid to persons of different race, of uneven trade union 
development, and of general labor systems which put the worker 
in a position of considerable dependence on his employer so far 
as his conditions of work are concerned. But in some places collec- 
tive bargaining is taking hold, the right to strike is being exercised, 
and governments are providing the laws and the staff to fix and 
regulate minimum conditions. It must always be borne in mind, 
however, that paid labor still occupies only a small part of the man- 
power of most of these countries and that, as in the underdeveloped 
areas as a whole, the great majority of the population are small 
peasant farmers whose primary aim is to produce their own means 
of subsistence. 

There are problems, too, of race relations, reaching into every 
field of activity in some of these territories—in the political sphere, 
as well as in the economic, social, and educational. These problems 
are of chief significance in territories where society is of plural 
composition—notably where an indigenous population comprises 
the majority of the inhabitants, but where immigrant communities, 
and especially European settler communities, have an influence 
greater than their numbers would suggest. Race and cultural differ- 
ences may be reflected in the existence of dual legislative and ad- 
ministrative systems, but this duality may also exist for the “protec- 
tion” of those elements in the population, particularly immigrants, 
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whose standard of life is much higher than that of the rest of the 
people. It thus has a discriminatory character that increases in its 
effect as the standards of the bulk of the population are otherwise 
improved. In the social field, situations which lead to restrictions 
and discriminations in law or in practice are in particular to be 
found in relation to labor conditions, public services and facilities, 
education, freedom of movement and of residence, and conditions 
of association and assembly. 

The unequivocal stand taken by the UN, through its Charter 
and through many other acts, against discrimination in any form 
is well enough known. In the context of the conditions existing in 
these non-self-governing and trust territories, the General Assembly 
has been particularly forthright in its views. It has recognized that 
some administering powers have already abolished legislation that 
is discriminatory on racial grounds, that others have pledged repeal 
or revision, and that still others have legislated positively for equal 
treatment. But it has not been content with arguments that con- 
siderations of public order, public health, social education, and 
the like justify the retention of such measures, and it desires the 
abolition of discrimination as a matter of urgency—not only in 
support of the principles involved but also because it recognizes 
that, with the increased pace of economic and social development 
and the increased contact between the races, even apparently minor 
forms of discrimination may rapidly become sources of real hard- 
ship and legitimately bitter grievance. 

In this brief review we have seen, from general description and 
particular example, that the problems of social welfare in this wider 
sense of social progress remain, in the world picture, vast, complex, 
and fundamental. A concluding note, and a hopeful one, mighz 
well be taken from the United Nations’ recent preliminary report 
on the world social situation: 


There has spread among impoverished peoples of the world an aware- 
ness—heightened by modern communications and movements of men— 
that higher standards of living not only exist for others but are possible 
for themselves. Fatalistic resignation to poverty and disease is giving 
way to the demand for a better life. The demand is groping and uncer- 
tain in direction, charged with conflicting emotions regarding the old 
and the new, but it is nonetheless a force that is establishing an irreversi- 
ble trend in history. 
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As the world grows smaller through the miracles of modern trans- 
portation and communications, as it grows ever more interdepend- 
ent, and as members of the family of nations must, therefore, in 
their own interest, develop increasing mutual concern for the wel- 
fare of each other’s peoples, it seems to me that the horizon of hope 
and useful service for the worker in social welfare correspondingly 
widens. 

Experts tell us that within thirty years, today’s 2.5 billion people 
on this earth may be 4 billion, if present trends in population growth 
continue. The conditions of life for this population must be the 
major preoccupation of the years to come. Here is challenge enough 
and work enough for all who seek a better world and a better life 
for the people in it. Only the confirmed cynic will contend that 
mankind, having the genius to unlock the secret of the atom, has 
neither the wit nor the moral strength to follow the path of social 
progress. 

We hear much of the atom bomb and of the hydrogen bomb and 
of possible greater devices of destruction to come. This knowledge, 
to be sure, nourishes anxiety, fear, and insecurity. But life and 
future cannot be built upon contemplation of destruction, or upon 
attitudes of defeatism and despair. What workers in the field of 
social welfare, no matter how dedicated, may hope to contribute 
toward a socially secure future for socially and otherwise insecure 
people must, in the final analysis, depend upon the prospects for 
peace in this atomic age. 

Without in the least minimizing the dangers of the times—and 
they are great—there is, in my view, sound basis for hope that catas- 
trophe can be averted. The persistent efforts of the UN on behalf 
of peace are a vital factor in that hope, and will become a decisive 
factor if the UN can count upon the understanding and unfailing 
support of the peoples of the world, who certainly prefer life to 
violent death from the skies. Even in the midst of the current fog 
of uncertainty and fear, national and international, we must all 
look hopefully to the future and plan for the better future with 
courage and firm confidence. 
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Clarifying Terminology of 
Social Casework’ 
By WERNER W. BOEHM 


Many OF US TEND TO ATTRIBUTE the difficulties which 
we encounter in conveying the function of social casework to the 
lay public, at least in part, to the fact that our language is too 
technical. We forget that the development of a special vocabulary 
is a necessary phase in the growth of a science and of a scientific 
profession as it goes through the process of organizing its knowl- 
edge into a consistently integrated system. As terms which at one 
time have had only colloquial or common-sense meaning take on 
a special significance, a professional shorthand comes into being. 
This indicates that conceptualization of the knowledge which a 
profession calls characteristically its own has begun or is in process. 

Why is it desirable to examine the vocabulary of social casework? 
Do we not all speak the same professional language? 

The answer is that basically we do. However, the terms we use 
in our professional language do not seem to have been defined 
with as much precision as might be desirable for effective com- 
munication even among ourselves, Furthermore, even where mean- 
ings were clear at one time, the impact of societal change and the 
influx of new knowledge from the sciences have produced new 
developments in casework, and old terms have been infused with 
new meaning. 

We have learned our professional language as children learn 
their social language—by association with each other, through com- 
munication, and from contact. We have not learned it through 
specific definition of specific terms, hence much lack of precision 
in meaning was bound to arise. This presents hazards since im- 
precision not only makes accurate intraprofessional communica- 


1JI am indebted to my research assistant, Mrs. Eleanor Gorham Otterness, for the 
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tion difficult, it also retards theory creation, which is an essential 
step in the development of a profession. Terms are shorthand desig- 
nations of abstractions or generalizations; in other words, they are 
concepts. The development and scientific testing of concepts are 
important tasks of a scientific profession, and it is suggested that the 
task of developing concepts must, of necessity, precede the task 
of scientific verification.’ 

One of the ways in which the theory of social casework has de- 
veloped is not so much by creating new concepts but by changing 
the meaning of old concepts under the impact of new experiences 
and new knowledge. For instance, when we mention the term “diag- 
nosis” we still understand by it the procedural steps which Mary 
Richmond first described, namely, observation, classification, in- 
ference, and testing.* But we have enriched the concept of diagnosis 
to include the impact of psychic as well as social factors on human 
functioning. It seems desirable, therefore, for casework to examine 
its terms in order to assess their meaning, to account for inconsistent 
uses of terms in the professional literature, and to attempt clarifica- 
tion in the light of observable changes of the function of social 
casework in today’s society. 

The task obviously is an arduous one. It requires the concen- 
trated efforts of many members of the profession. Fortunately, there 
is a great deal of interest and an increasing amount of activity among 
social workers in theory development. This is revealed in the at- 
tempts of teachers of social work and practitioners to state the 
knowledge of our field in conceptual terms rather than being con- 
tent with the description of practice. My remarks are designed to 
add to the existing conceptual material in the field of social work 
in the hope that they will cause us to rethink some of our assump- 
tions, reexamine some of our practices, and remodel some of our 
terms. 

2 William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods in Social Research (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1952), pp. 42-54. Some sociologists will argue that operational definitions 
are preferable because of their helpfulness in research. Others will prefer traditional 
logical definitions for two reasons: (1) the social sciences are not yet so precise as the 
physical sciences from which the vogue of operational definitions comes; and (2) tra- 
ditional definitions refer to all the experiences which the term covers, and therefore 


there is less danger of leaving out important elements of the concepts. 
8 Mary Richmond, What Is Social Casework? (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 


1922), Pp. 99. 
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In order to avoid the dangers of private definitions which would 
hold only limited validity for the field as a whole, two comple- 
mentary methods of approach are suggested: 

1. The assessment of social casework against the social matrix 
of which it is part and which influences its scope and function: this 
takes into account new meanings which terms derive from new 
conditions. 

2. The application of the method of logical inquiry to the defini- 
tion of terms: this safeguards the rationality of the undertaking. 

Both methods make replication as well as discussion possible, 
for meanings will be stated explicitly rather than left implied. 
Consequently, I shall take the following steps: (a) I shall state my 
thinking on the scope and function of social casework against which 
I wish to examine the terminology of social casework; (b) I shall 
select among the vocabulary of social casework those terms which 
appear to me to be particularly in need of clarification and examine 
their meaning in a logically consistent way; and (c) I shall select 
for examination an area of practice which seems to be particularly 
crucial in social casework. This area is treatment in social casework. 
Lack of clarification of this particular sphere of practice makes it 
difficult for social casework to define its core and its differences 
from other helping professions. To determine what we mean by 
“treatment” I shall use both the method of logical inquiry and the 
assessment of the scope and function of social casework in today’s 
society. , 

We hear it sometimes said that the definition of a profession is 
more or less a superfluous task. The argument is that medicine, 
law, and the ministry, the old and well-established professions, are 
not defined by their members. I believe, however, that we require 
definition of our core activities (and not of the growing edge of 
our activities) in order to increase for us, for related professions, 
and for the public the understanding of the role which we play 
in society. This role, in contrast to the concept which most people 
have of the position of the minister or the lawyer, is frequently un- 
known or distorted, and it behooves us to evoke a more precise 
picture of the social role of the social worker. 

Although it might seem presumptuous to encompass in a portion 
of a paper so vast a topic as the scope and function of social case- 
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work, it is necessary to attempt at least a sketch of this. Social case- 
work is in constant flux. As it responds to two sets of influences, 
changes in society and the findings of the social and biological 
sciences, it takes on a role which makes it quite different from what 
it was twenty or thirty years ago. An assessment of these two sets 
of influences, then, and their effect upon social casework practice 
may help us to reduce the cultural lag which affects our thinking 
about the scope and function of social casework in modern society. 

In the past, migration, economic dependency, unemployment, 
catastrophic illness, and the social disorganization which came in 
their wake were among the major social factors which impinged 
upon individuals. This caused people to seek help in overcoming 
the effects of these forces upon their personal lives. One might ad- 
vance the hypothesis that urbanization, which was made possible 
by the Industrial Revolution, gave birth to social work as a help- 
ing function, particularly in the area of economic insecurity brought 
about by unemployment and ill health. As the feudal serf traded 
economic security for intellectual freedom it became necessary, in 
keeping with the Judaeo-Christian tradition of charity, to develop 
a helping profession. 

This may account, at least in rough outline, for the concern of 
social casework, which in the early period was synonymous with 
social work, with such problems as dependency and neglect. This 
also explains the interest in categories of individuals, such as the 
blind, the mentally ill, the refuse of a fast-moving, burgeoning 
society which would pause on its onward, upward road only long 
enough to show grudging concern for those who fell by the way- 
side. However, the events of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early 
twentieth century do not begin to explain either the current scope 
or the present function of social casework. Today social disorganiza- 
tion is less abrupt, operates in a more subtle fashion, and, contrary 
to yesterday, not only affects certain vulnerable groups in our 
economy but makes every member of society subject to its pervasive 
influence. The complexity of modern society is the most important 
factor in this process. This is exemplified by our being exposed 
to vast and radical technological changes which we cannot readily 
understand. They leave us with a sense of powerlessness as we realize 
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that they will affect our lives without our participation. This is 
further evidenced by the role the United States is playing in inter- 
national affairs, a role it cannot play effectively unless it has the 
support of a citizenry which is psychologically prepared for the 
thinking and doing which this new role entails. This is also shown 
in our increasing alienation from the processes of government and 
the source of events as they are portrayed by the mass media of 
communication. The feeling of being manipulated, of not being 
part of a process, can be powerfully reinforced, by national and 
international events as well as by national and international 
policies, in a society in rapid transition where technological and 
political changes lead to a breaking up of tradition. Established 
value orientations no longer serve the purpose of providing the 
security of belonging. In such a society the search for new values 
seldom leads to security and often to only more or less unsatisfactory 
substitutions. This kind of subtle disorganization, which is an on- 
going process, creates a new kind of psychosocial dysfunctioning 
which may range from a sense of personal malaise and dissatisfaction 
to considerable psychic disorder such as psychosis, or antisocial be- 
havior such as delinquency. 

If this analysis of the social matrix of present-day social casework 
be correct it may be said that social dysfunctioning, a breakdown 
in an individual’s capacity to carry out his social role in a personally 
and socially satisfying manner, must be viewed as one of the vicissi- 
tudes of modern life and may be a portion of the price we pay for 
living in a technologically advanced society to which our cultural, 
social, psychological, political, and economic apparatus has not yet 
learned to accommodate itself. The alleged function of social case- 
work has been to help individuals with those social problems which 
they are incapable of solving alone. If this function is reexamined 
in the light of present-day trends and knowledge, it suggests a tre- 
mendous scope for social casework as a method of help which poten- 
tially is available to all people in all walks of life. 

This view is reinforced by a look at the recent thinking in the 
social and biological sciences about man’s social functioning. The 
insights of sociology help us to understand better the effect of role, 
status, and power upon individual functioning. The insights of 
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social anthropology help us realize that behavior is partly deter- 
mined by the subtle expectations of a family or group, or national 
culture. These insights have augmented our knowledge of the psy- 
chodynamic growth processes of the individual which we have 
learned from psychiatry. To this broadened picture of man as a 
sociocultural and psychological organism we have added the contri- 
bution of the biological sciences. They have taught us that “the 
human organism is endowed with a wide range of problem-solving 
mechanisms which are necessary for the handling of all of those 
factors which threaten his biochemical, physiological, psychological 
and social equilibrium.” ¢ 

In the “problem-solving continuum” which is life, equilibrium 
failures sometimes occur, and under the impact of social forces 
as I have described above, man despite his ingenuity will not always 
be able either to avoid disequilibrium or to restore equilibrium. 
Therefore, it is suggested again that the function of social casework 
is to become active in those areas of individual disequilibrium 
which either are caused by social factors or which manifest them- 
selves in social dysfunctioning. 

Against this view of the role of social casework in the society 
of today I shall examine two sets of terms in our professional vo- 
cabulary: those which are frequently used without having origi- 
nated within the domain of social casework, namely, “principle” 
and “concepts,” “problem,” and “social”; those that are imbued 
with special meaning in social casework, namely, “method” and 
“process,” “technique,” “tool” and “skill,” and “service.” 

1. “Principle” and “concept.”—In the literature of social case- 
work these terms are frequently used interchangeably. However, 
there is an important difference. A “principle” is a rule for action 
or a guide for behavior, whereas a “concept” is an identification in 
abstract terms of a series of observed situations, events, or activities 
which are thought to be related to each other. For instance, self- 
determination, respect for the human personality, participation, 
confidentiality, are among the principles of social casework. These 
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4 Eleanor E. Cockerill, “The Contribution of Medical and Psychiatric Social Work 
to Social Work Practice,” in Social Work Practice in the Medical and Psychiatric 
Setting (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1954), p. 29. 
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principles dictate certain types of behavior on the part of the worker 
toward the client. Diagnosis, treatment, adjustment, insight, etc., 
are concepts, i.e., abstractions which convey certain ideas about 
certain activities. They do not prescribe a given behavior or action. 

There is a connection between principle and concept. For in- 
stance, the term “adjustment” will be used by most social workers 
to mean a process of social interaction of such a nature that societal 
norms with which a client is in disagreement are incorporated in 
him by means other than force. This view of the concept of adjust- 
ment involves the application of the principles of self-determination 
and participation. In other words, concepts are inclusive terms 
which may contain principles. 

2. “Problem.”—This term has frequently been used to connote 
certain states of physiological or psychological pathology, The rea- 
sons for this may be cultural as well as historical and economical, 
and some of them have been suggested above. Etymologically speak- 
ing, according to Webster, “problem” means something that is 
“thrown out” for consideration, a question which requires an an- 
swer. If we think of life as a series of problem-solving oppor- 
tunities and of man as having problem-solving capacities we 
may be able to conceive of a problem, for purposes of social 
casework, as any state of disequilibrium which results in enough 
social dysfunctioning to cause the person so affected to be in need 
of or to seek outside help. This means that social casework can 
be concerned with any kind of psychosocial dysfunctioning. It might 
range from the need for financial assistance of a psychologically per- 
fectly adequate old couple, or the need for a homemaker of a psycho- 
logically perfectly adequate young couple where the wife needs 
hospitalization for confinement, to the need for help with a psycho- 
logically disturbed child who is stealing because of a troubled rela- 
tionship with his parents. 

3. “Social.”—There has been much loose use of the term “social.” 
In the past it meant, by and large, environmental forces. In recent 
literature the term seems to have taken on a double meaning: (a) 
It implies any factor or set of factors outside the client which in 
some way affect his interactions. This includes economic, cultural, 
and political and spiritual factors; conditions of health and illness; 
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vocational factors; factors of housing; relationships with members 
of his family and with society at large. (b) In addition, the term 
connotes the outward expression through social functioning or 
dysfunctioning of psychic events within the client. This helps us 
to realize that the social functioning of people is different at dif- 
ferent points in their lives. For a hospitalized person who is recover- 
ing from an operation, social functioning means the more or less 
effective way of playing his role as a patient, which includes inter- 
acting with the hospital personnel and with his family in a way 
different from that of a healthy person. 

The value of this clarification for practice becomes apparent 
when the meaning of the term “social” is applied to the psychosocial 
diagnosis which is a daily undertaking of many practitioners. Psy- 
chosocial diagnosis means, then, the assessment of the impact of 
a vast array of factors in the social realm upon the psychic equilib- 
rium of the client and of the impact of psychic factors upon the 
social economy of the client. A clear awareness of this relationship 
enables the practitioner to avoid viewing casework as an ersatz 
method which allegedly treats symptoms, whereas psychotherapy is 
supposedly concerned with causes. 

The second set of terms—“method” and “‘process”’; “technique,” 
“tool,” and “skill”; and “service”—has taken on special meaning 
in the context of our professional parlance. 

1. “Method” and “process.’’—Casework is often referred to as 
a method of help as well as a helping process. Both designations are 
correct, but they refer to different characteristics of casework. Case- 
work as a method refers to specific activities which differentiate it 
from other activities directed toward a treatment goal. In casework 
the goal is to help people to cope with certain psychosocial prob- 
lems. Method then refers to the “how” and not the “what” of the 
caseworker’s operation, his way of thinking about the client and 
his problem, his way of operating to arrive at an understanding 
of the client, and his way of treatment, all of which must be charac- 
teristic and must differentiate casework from other methods of 
helping, such as social group work or psychotherapy. 

“Process,” however, refers to a specific element contained in 
the method of casework, namely, the interaction between client and 
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worker provided it takes place within a time span and involves a 
beginning and an ending and envisages the possibility of change. 
We can, therefore, speak of the process of diagnosis and the process 
of treatment. Both are component parts of the method of social 
casework and both necessitate the kind of interaction between 
client and worker which is time-bound and the intensity of which 
varies in relation to treatment goals and treatment methods. In 
addition, the client is expected to emerge from these processes dif- 
ferent from the way he entered them. 

2. “Technique,” “tool,” and “skill.’—In many instances the 
terms “technique” and “‘tool” are used interchangeably, although 
in recent years “tool” is less frequently encountered than “tech- 
nique.” “Technique,” according to Webster, refers to “the method 
of procedure or to the details of procedure essential to expertness 
of execution in any art, science, etc.” “Tool” is defined as a means 
to an end. We will add to terminological clarity if we agree upon 
the use of “technique” only for those aspects of a given method 
of treatment which have been identified as being specific to this 
method. In other words, “technique” would mean a specific pro- 
cedure which together with other procedures is characteristic of 
a given method. Much of the literature which addresses itself to 
treatment in social casework uses the “technique” and “method” 
synonymously. Scrutiny, however, shows that usually when “tech- 
nique” is used, the meaning refers to a series of techniques which 
have a common denominator. Therefore, it would be preferable to 
use the term “method.” 

Some semantic confusion may arise from the use of the term 
“method” both to designate distinct groups of techniques of treat- 
ment and to describe the totality of the casework processes as differ- 
ent from other methods of helping. This cannot easily be overcome 
at the present stage of conceptual development. The avoidance of 
the term to designate treatment techniques or the elimination of 
the term in referring to casework processes would probably detract 
from conceptual clarity. Usually, the context in which the term is 
used will reveal the meaning which is attached to it. 

The term “tool” might better be left unused in casework unless 
it be specifically applied to the interview and to recording, both 
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being means of communication to the end of understanding the 
client and his problem and of being able to treat him. One might 
also argue in favor of the application of the term “tool” for the 
professional relationship between client and worker, for the pro- 
fessional relationship serves as the means to accomplish both diag- 
nosis and treatment. I believe, however, that this would do violence 
to the all-encompassing nature of relationship which makes it the 
matrix for the diagnostic and treatment processes. The terms “cli- 
mate” and ‘“‘medium” describe this quality, but they lack precision. 
More effort is necessary to define relationship with reference to 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Confusion is revealed also in the synonymous use of the terms 
“skill” and “technique.” “Technique” reveals nothing about the 
degree of expertness: it has no qualitative connotation. “Skill,” 
however, refers to the ability to use one’s knowledge effectively: 
it connotes a quality of performance. “Skill,” then, would refer to 
the degree of proficiency with which a given technique is used. 

3. “Service.”—In line with the orientation outlined earlier, I 
propose that we reexamine the term “service,” that we reexamine 
our traditional division of services, and that we include in this 
term not only concrete services but also those activities which we 
commonly assign to the remedying of disturbed relationships. 
Above all, I suggest that we cease to think of casework as a service 
that is given by a private family agency and of relief as something 
not always dignified by the name of “service” which is provided by 
the public agency. 

We are far from being of one mind on this thinking, as is shown 
in the following edited excerpt from a letter which has recently 
come over my desk from an agency which is looking for staff: 


The type of client with whom we work frequently comes from the upper 
economic and professionally educated groups in the community. We 
currently have in treatment children of such persons as scientists and 
businessmen. Some of our most successful work in marital counseling 
has been done also with this group. The client who is deprived eco- 
nomically represents a very small portion of our casework. As of recently 
we are operating on a fee basis. Because of the type of client with which 
we work it is highly important that our caseworkers possess maturity 
as well as skill. 
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If casework is a method which helps people with a variety of 
problems, financial and nonfinancial, we cannot in strict logic speak 
of casework services, but only of services provided by the casework 
method. These services might be grouped under the following head- 
ings: (a) concrete services; and (b) relationship services. 

Under “concrete” services we would list homemaker programs, 
debt adjustment programs, financial assistance, child placement, 
day nursery care, and so on. They involve the use of a resource out- 
side the client-worker relationship. Under ‘‘relationship” services 
we would list services of a nonconcrete nature, such as the ones 
provided by the methods of support and clarification, through the 
disciplined interaction between worker and client exclusively. 
These are often thought of as primarily designed to improve dis- 
turbed relationships of parent and child, husband and wife, un- 
married mother, and so forth. While such a classification would 
underscore the use of the casework method for all types of service, 
it does not sufficiently convey the idea that concrete services are 
also designed to improve disturbed relationships. This classification 
would, however, emphasize that both tangible and intangible serv- 
ices rendered through the casework method are designed either 
to maintain or to modify the adaptive patterns of the client because 
they free ego strength for use in problem-solving. Nevertheless, this 
classification is still unsatisfactory, for it equates treatment methods 
in one area with services in the other. In time, a better classification 
will be devised if we become as specific and clear about the kinds 
of relationship service we provide as we are about tangible serv- 
ices. 

In applying these ideas to a determination of what we mean by 
treatment in social casework, we must take cognizance of the fact 
that the struggle to define specifically and differentially what dis- 
tinguishes casework treatment from other forms of treatment is 
neither new nor completed. In tracing our treatment notions in 
the literature the writings of Florence Hollis, Gordon Hamilton, 
Herbert Aptekar, and Dr. Peter Neubauer were of particular per- 
tinence. The literature does not always distinguish clearly between 
treatment methods and treatment objectives, but we shall here be 
concerned primarily with treatment objectives and examine in 
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particular the present concepts in casework treatment—psychother- 
apy and counseling. 

1. Casework and psychotherapy.—Miss Hollis distinguishes 
among four methods of treatment: environmental modification; 
psychological support; clarification; and insight development. Each 
of these methods requires an understanding of the social and psycho- 
logical conditions which affect the client. Miss Hollis is careful to 
point out that in any given case several of them will be used, but 
“often one of them is sufficiently dominant that it is not illogical 
to characterize total treatment by the name of the dominant method 
as long as one recognizes this as a form of professional shorthand.” ® 

Modifying the environment is the method which consists of the 
steps taken by the caseworker to change the environment in the 
client’s favor by the worker’s direct action through such services 
as day nursery care, foster placement, financial assistance, interpret- 
ing to an employer the illness of a patient, and so on. 

Psychological support, clarification, and insight development are 
differentiated by Miss Hollis from the above-mentioned methods 
because they “take place through contact directly with the client.” ° 
The characteristics distinguishing these methods lie in the fact that 
different levels of relationship are required,’ different levels of 
treatment are brought to the fore, and a different type of activity 
is required by the worker in each of the three methods. 

I believe that Miss Hollis has brought the field a big step forward 
in establishing this classification and in identifying a distinct group 
of techniques which are characteristic for each treatment method. 
This classification, however, from the viewpoint of treatment objec- 
tives, still bears the marks of our close tie to psychoanalysis in that 

5 Florence Hollis, “The Techniques of Casework,” in Cora Kasius, ed., Principles 
and Techniques in Social Casework (New York: Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, 1950), p. 413. 

6 Ibid., p. 415. 

7 The nature of relationship, whether it be an object or transference relationship, 
does not necessarily say anything about its intensity. An object relationship may be 
very intensive; a relationship based on transference need not always be intensive. It is 
the origin of the feelings that determines the kind of relationship, and it is their 
meaning to the client which determines its intensity. A transference relationship can 
be shallow, it would seem, if, for example, the relationship of the parent from whom 


the feelings have been transferred was shallow. This matter is not clearly enunciated 
in the literature and warrants further examination by psychoanalysts. 
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it tends to perpetuate a cleavage between social intervention and 
psychological intervention. Despite our understanding of the inter- 
relationships of social and psychic factors in man’s life there has 
been a cultural lag in our thinking about our objectives. We have 
been able to differentiate between methods of treatment in case- 
work and psychiatry to an increasing extent, but have not been 
so successful in distinguishing between objectives. This difficulty 
has been reinforced by the status society has accorded to psycho- 
logical procedures and perhaps also by our own eagerness to gain 
status. I have suggested, by implication, that the objectives for 
treatment in social casework are to increase or maintain the social 
effectiveness of individuals. Put in technical terms, this means that 
we work to maintain, strengthen, or modify the adaptive powers of 
the ego. This signifies that we work both with the intellectual as- 
pects of the ego, such as judgment, planning, making decisions, 
choosing alternatives, as well as with those emotional aspects of 
the ego which are intact. This approach requires careful evaluation 
of the client’s past social functioning. It requires determination of 
whether his present dysfunctioning is the result of temporary stress, 
inner or outer. It requires asking the question: Is this a state of dis- 
equilibrium which the client can be helped either to bear or to 
remove? Or is it the result of a more or less well-established intra- 
psychic pattern which is not modifiable through help in an area 
of ego functioning? In the latter situation psychotherapy * is re- 
quired; in the former, casework treatment may provide the neces- 
sary relief. 

The differences between the considerations of the psychothera- 
pist and those of the social caseworker have been well expressed by 
Dr. Neubauer: 


The therapist is aware of biological and social cultural factors but he 
deals with them only as they are reflected and represented in the psychic 
conflict. Social work takes a different position in this regard. It is 
oriented toward the psychic forces which are available for the interplay 
between social experience and psychic reaction.® 

8 For purposes of this paper, “psychotherapy” is defined as aiming at personality 
reconstruction such as is frequently provided by the psychoanalytic method. 

® Peter B. Neubauer, “The Psychoanalyst’s Contribution to the Family Agency,” in 


Marcel Heiman, ed., Psychoanalysis and Social Work (New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1953), p. 120. 
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A similar point of view is taken in a recent publication.’® This 
report distinguishes between treatment aimed at “maintaining 
adaptive patterns” and treatment aimed at “modification of adap- 
tive patterns.” These types of treatment have one of three purposes: 
(1) to maintain ego strength; (2) to recover previously available ego 
strength that was lost under stress; (3) to develop potential ego 
strength that so far has not been brought to bear upon reality situa- 
tions. 

It is noteworthy also that this report does not distinguish be- 
tween environmental modification and psychological services, and 
lists among the techniques used to maintain adaptive patterns, 
“manipulation of the environment, reassurance, persuasion, direct 
advice and guidance.” ** Dr. Neubauer is even more specific in 
pointing to the strengthening effect upon the family as a psycho- 
logical unit of the services of the homemaker and the agency nurse. 

We require a good deal more self-acceptance and thinking before 
we realize that social casework is not a lower form of psychotherapy 
but a method with essentially different objectives. As our sense of 
identity and difference develops we will be less and less content 
with such psychiatric diagnoses as compulsion, aggression, rigidity, 
insecurity, because they are meaningless to us in the absence of 
information about the social functioning of the persons so diag- 
nosed. We work with schizophrenics not by dealing with the psy- 
chotic process but by maintaining and supporting those aspects of 
the schizophrenic’s personality which enable him to remain in the 
community—helping him to find a place to live, to make decisions, 
stay on the job and to get along on it. This is no less important a 
service for the individual client and for the well-being of the com- 
munity than the endeavor of the psychiatrist to reorganize the per- 
sonality of a psychoneurotic patient whose anxiety has paralyzed 
him into inability to function even marginally. Similarly, we work 
with any neurotic individual, whether he be so diagnosed or not, 
provided there is something left of his previous ability of social 
functioning. We work too with people who may have no intra- 


10 Scope and Methods of the Family Service Agency (New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1953), pp. 19-22. 
11 Jbid., p. 19. 
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psychic conflict at all, the old and the blind, the lame and the sick, 
to whom life has been unkind. We work with those who because 
of mental or economic or vocational limitations are unable to man- 
age independently and need financial assistance. In a society where 
money is a measure of success, financial need may be both a social 
catastrophe and a psychic tragedy. In brief, we work with people 
in all walks of life who in an increasingly complex and an inter- 
dependent society find it increasingly difficult to live out their lives 
without facing problems which are beyond their capacity to tackle. 

2. Casework and counseling.—The term “counseling” came into 
existence ostensibly because representatives of the functional school 
limited the use of the term ‘“‘casework” to mean “‘a sphere of help- 
ing in which tangible service is predominant.” The term has pene- 
trated the literature and is now widely used in functional and 
diagnostic practice alike, especially in the family field. Herbert 
Aptekar suggests that counseling is a method designed to deal with 
an externalized problem which is not amenable to change by the 
provision of tangible services, but which can be remedied by the 
client himself through the help he derives from the relationship 
with a counselor.** 

In the first edition of Theory and Practice of Social Casework * 
Gordon Hamilton equates counseling with direct treatment.* In 
the second edition,** Miss Hamilton lists a three-way classification 
of treatment types: (1) administration of practical service; (2) en- 
vironmental manipulation; (3) direct treatment. Counseling is 
listed as a subtype of direct treatment. Miss Hamilton explains that 
counseling is used under circumstances similar to those listed by 
Mr. Aptekar, namely, in the presence of an externalized problem 
of which the client is aware. The main technique used is “‘clarifica- 
tion of the problem and feelings and attitudes toward it.” *° Miss 


12 Herbert H. Aptekar, “Casework, Counseling and Psychotherapy: Their Likeness 
and Difference,” Jewish Social Service Quarterly, XXVII (1950), 163-71. 

18 Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice of Social Case Work (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940), p. 174. 

14 Miss Hamilton distinguishes between direct and indirect treatment. “Indirect 
treatment” means working through other people and is tantamount to environmental 
manipulation, whereas “direct treatment” means accomplishing change through the 
client-worker relationship. 

15 Ibid. (2d ed., rev.; New York: Columbia University Press, 1951). 

16 [bid., p. 241. 
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Hamilton differs from Mr. Aptekar in that she sees counseling as 
part of the method of social casework and not different from it. 

A major criterion for the introduction of a new term into a pro- 
fessional vocabulary should be that the term describes a character- 
istic procedure or a characteristic set of techniques which place it 
apart from other designations. The literature reveals that there 
seems to be nothing specific about “counseling” which distinguishes 
it from the method of social casework. It appears doubtful that 
counseling consists of a group of techniques sufficiently distinct to 
warrant being called a separate method of treatment within social 
casework. The use of the term has caused an already insecure pro- 
fession to become more insecure by permitting it to hide its iden- 
tity, for the term “counseling” is used by many professions and by 
some whose skills are not professional at all. The term describes 
a great variety of activities. There are marriage counselors, voca- 
tional counselors, guidance counselors, and even swimming coun- 
selors. Despite the vagueness of the term and the fact that it hides 
more than it reveals, many an agency has seen fit to establish coun- 
seling units. Some caseworkers who are primarily engaged in work- 
ing with clients who suffer from disturbed relationships call them- 
selves “counselors” rather than “caseworkers.” Perhaps this is a 
public relations device. If so, it is probably doomed to failure; for 
misrepresentation which is ethically inadmissible and camouflage 
which is psychologically unsound do not add to professional secu- 
rity, nor are they helpful when the public finally finds out that it 
has been misled. Besides, a scientific profession cannot afford to 
sacrifice truth for the sake of public acceptance. We do not find 
physicians calling an appendectomy “plastic surgery.” The most 
serious consideration, however, is that the term ‘“‘counseling” per- 
petuates the false notion of a hierarchy of treatment methods which 
places casework on the bottom, counseling in the middle, and psy- 
chotherapy on top. Instead, it would be wise to clarify the differ- 
ences in objectives of casework with psychotherapy. 

The preceding examination of some of the terms of social case- 
work has helped us, it is hoped, to gain a clearer picture of the role 
that social casework can play in present-day America. We have 
become aware that in the United States of the sixth decade of the 
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twentieth century the subtle effects of social disorganization are 
no more avoidable for the individual than is the risk of accident 
or ill health. 

What about the future? 

Social changes will continue to impinge upon us. “Population 
changes which have given us more aged, more children, more work- 
ing mothers, and a great increase in population mobility” will con- 
tinue. “The complexity of modern life with its strains and stresses 
showing up in such social indices as illegitimate birth, divorce rates, 
juvenile delinquency, crime and suicide rates” will continue. ‘““To- 
day eighty-five million Americans live in cities; by 1980 the number 
may reach one hundred and twenty million. And cities are a primary 
market for welfare services.” Fewer of the aged will work, “the rate 
of widowhood is growing persistently. . . . In spite of better care, 
better nutrition and higher standards of living, illness will continue 
to be a major cause of insecurity.” In time, every man and woman 
will work “on the average of not more than 37 hours a week. Many 
more will be retired and the three- or four-week vacation will be 
commonplace.” This means that by 1980, in addition to needing 
a great deal more financial security for millions of aged, widows, 
ill, and unemployed, we shall need ‘‘a variety of social services 
ranging from family counseling and child placement to recreation 
and psychiatric guidance.” 17 

Because man is plastic and resourceful and has immense adap- 
tive capacity he will find ways of mastering renewed challenges in 
his environment, but his mastery will not be without a price. Social 
casework can become a method to help keep this price within 
bounds, provided we manage to gain clarity about its role in so- 
ciety and courage enough to see it distinct from other professions 
and with an identity of its own. 

Harriet Bartlett has singled out four functions which the field 
of social work can fulfill in a time of change. What holds true of 
the field as a whole holds true also for that part of it which is social 
casework. I therefore cite these four functions: 


(1) To help people make use of existing services and institutions; 
(2) To fill some of the gaps and render some services directly itself, 


17 John J. Corson, “Can We Afford Welfare?” Community, XXIX (1954), 132. 
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especially in relation to deprived, helpless and vulnerable groups in 
the population; .. . 

(3) To help the social institutions . . . to be more responsive to the 
needs of the people they serve; . . 

(4) To help the whole community, and eventually society in the 
same way to more responsive social planning, social policy, social educa- 
tion, social research and social legislation.** 


In the light of this view I quote the words of Mary Richmond 
which today take on prophetic meaning: 


The distinctive approach of the case worker, in fact, is back to the indi- 
vidual by way of his social environment, and wherever adjustment must 
be effected in this manner, individual by individual, instead of in the 
mass, there some form of social case work is and will continue to be 
needed. So long as human beings are human and their environment 
is the world, it is difficult to imagine a state of affairs in which both 
they and the world they live in will be in no need of these adjustments 
and readjustments of a detailed sort.1® 


18 Harriet M. Bartlett, “The Influence of Setting on Social Work Practice,” in Social 
Work Practice in the Medical and Psychiatric Setting, p. 25. 
19 Richmond, op. cit., p. 98. 


The Children’s Institution: One Step 


in Casework Treatment 
By NORMAN V. LOURIE 


I PROPOSE TO OUTLINE a set of standards for institutional + % 
care, state a philosophy, and describe children. I am impelled, how- 
ever, to set my thoughts in a historical frame. I do this to emphasize 
that I submit nothing especially original and to underscore my opin- 
ion that the vast problem facing us is not primarily a need for basic 
research. It is rather a need to translate what we have long known 
into broad-scale action. 

The literature reveals radical changes over the years in the pat- 
terns and practices of many children’s institutions, It also reveals 
that more children’s institutions operate archaic types of program 
than we like to admit. The impact of study and resulting knowledge 
on the total field has been relatively spotty. 

In 1908, Amos G. Warner had the following to say: 


Institutional care of healthy, normal children for long periods is 
objectionable; it should be a temporary expedient, to afford training 
preparatory to family life, or physical renovation . . . or to assist par- 
ents in temporary distress. 

The selected family home of foster parents is the best substitute for 
the natural home; it may be used either as a boarding home, or a free 
home under close supervision, or as an adoptive home. 

Small institutions are at a great disadvantage in placing children in 
families, owing to the expense and may do their work through reliable 
placing-out agencies. 

On the whole the placing-out system. . . . administered ‘“‘with an 
adequate supply of eternal vigilance” . . . is economical, kindly, and 
efficient. If badly administered, it leads to very obvious abuses; but 
at its best it is the best system. 

It seems probable that the institutions . . . will gradually be used 
for special classes of defectives and incapables, and as technical and 
industrial schools for older children. 


1 Amos G. Warner, American Charities (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1908), pp. 
294-95. 
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In 1909, Mary Conyngton said: 


It is a pretty generally accepted principle that institutions are, while 
sometimes necessary, always an evil. Institution children lack initia- 
tive and self-reliance; they are accustomed to act by invariable rules, 
usually at the word of command. They get none of the give-and-take 
of daily life, none of the hourly unconscious training in adaptability 
and self-dependence which the normal environment of the child sup- 
plies. They are at a loss when they . . . find themselves . . . subjected 
to the fierce competition of which they have had no inkling. For these 
reasons, in many places, the institution is being used only as a receiving 
station, from which the children are placed in private families, under 
public supervision. . . . In other communities . . . the huge institu- 
tion building is being replaced by numerous small buildings or cot- 
tages... .? 


The Royal Commission which studied child care in Great Britain 
published in 1946 what is now familiarly known as the Curtis re- 
port. A quotation from the report aptly describes so many of our 
present-day children’s institutions: 


By far the greater number of Homes were, within the limits of their 
staffing, accommodation and administrative arrangements, reasonably 
well run from the standpoint of physical care, and in other ways the 
child has more material advantages than could have been given him 
in the average poor family. Where establishments fell below a satis- 
factory standard, the defects were . . . of dirt and dreariness, drabness 
and over-regimentation. We found no child being cruelly used in 
the ordinary sense... . We did find many establishments . . . in 
which children were being brought up by unimaginative methods, with- 
out opportunity for developing their full capabilities and with very 
little brightness or interest in their surroundings. We found in fact many 
places where the standard of child care was no better, except in respect 
of disciplinary methods, than that of say 30 years ago; and we found 
widespread and deplorable shortage of the right kind of staff. . . . The 
result in many Homes was a [shocking] lack of personal interest in and 
affection for the children. . . . The child. . . . was merely one of a 
large crowd, eating, playing and sleeping with the rest, without any 
place or possession of his own or any quiet room to which he could 
retreat. Still more important, he was without the feeling that there 
was anyone . . . who was vitally interested in his welfare or who cared 
for him as a person. The effect of this on the smaller children was re- 
flected in their behaviour towards visitors . . . an almost pathological 


2 Mary Conyngton, How to Help; a Manual of Practical Charity. 
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clamouring for attention and petting. In the older children the effect 
appeared more in slowness, backwardness and lack of response, and 
in habits of destructiveness and want of concentration.® 


A composite of the history of many children’s institutions in this 
country might read as follows: 

It was early in the middle 1800s that this institution, one of the 
first of its kind in the state, came into being. At that time the state 
of morals in the district was very bad indeed, and the children suf- 
fered. Individuals tried to rescue children. This developed into the 
idea of a home for destitute children, under the care of a board 
of lady managers. A board was elected, a constitution adopted, and 
the association organized. 

The home continued on the same plan until 1912, when “radical” 
changes were made. Previously, all activities took place in the home; 
there was no outdoor exercise, little freedom at play, and noise was 
not allowed. Now, children were sent to neighborhood schools and 
churches, outdoor play apparatus was installed, uniforms were dis- 
carded. Generally, life became healthier. 

However, the attitude of the boards and administrations of many 
of these institutions has not changed. True, the trend toward foster 
home placements broke up many of the old orphan asylums. Many 
institutions developed professional programs designed to meet the 
needs of the children within the framework of the new knowledge 
that “no child should live in an institution who can live in a 
family.” Victorian ideas were given up to a degree. Nevertheless, 
the use of relationships as a medium of growth and education rather 
than the basic program of habit training and physical care has not 
taken hold universally. We have not gone far enough in putting 
into effect what we have so long known and believed. 

From observation and from discussions with children, staff, and 
boards, one concludes that in many institutions there is a failure to 
look at institutional living from a child’s point of view. Rather 
there seems still to be an expectation of gratitude from each child 
for being allowed to grow up in an institution as long as he is well- 
behaved; for being taught punctilious manners; for being protected 


8 Report of the Care of Children Committee (London: His Majesty's Stationery Of- 
fice, 1946), p. 134. 
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from bad influences; and, in general, for being cared for charitably. 

Large numbers of these children are described by some institu- 
tion staffs as having no problems at all. If we give credence to these 
evaluations, most of the children should not be in institutions at 
all. However, the absence of casework service in many settings 
renders suspect the staffs’ judgment as to the number and nature 
of the children’s problems. 

Many of the children have been separated from their parents for 
long periods and from early years. There is often a judgmental non- 
acceptance of many of the parents which causes alienation of the 
children from the parents without substitution of other familial 
relationships which can sustain them in later life. 

Many of the children in these institutions are dependent or neg- 
lected, from broken homes—children for whom foster home care 
is more suitable. An increasing number of applications for place- 
ment of children from unbroken homes have been coming to the 
placement agencies. Here the parent-child relationship has been 
so disturbed that the child must be removed from his home if treat- 
ment is to have any chance to succeed. Many such children are today 
excluded by children’s institutions. 

Children who become too difficult for the institution staff to 
handle are returned to the public authority for placement else- 
where. This removal of deviants leaves a constant institutional 
population of conforming children, and serves as a warning to the 
latter that the price of nonobedience may well be the prompt loss 
of whatever security they can lay claim to. 

In some institutions, children are still kept in care even though 
they present problems. However, there is little evidence that their 
retention is part of a planned treatment approach to the problems. 
The staff treats these children in a kindly manner, but they have 
no real tools for helping them. Agencies of good standards avoid 
referral of children to such institutions because they find they are 
not adequate for the children’s needs. 

Studies often reveal that some children in institutions could be 
placed in foster homes; that working with parents would facilitate 
discharge of other children to their own homes; and that still others 
might not have needed placement in the first instance had a good 
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casework job been done at intake. Referral to some of these institu- 
tions occasionally seems to be a path of least resistance since they 
readily accept children without thorough study. 

A children’s agency of good standards today places only a small 
percentage of the children for whom application is made or who 
are referred to it. One of the most important services of a children’s 
agency should be helping children to remain with their own par- 
ents. The agency’s pride should not be measured by the number of 
children placed but rather by the number helped to remain at home 
or the number of families reunited after placement. 

The average stay in our best treatment institutions is from eight- 
een months to two years. In many of the institutions which have 
become a way of life for children the average length of stay exceeds 
four years. In some institutions more than a third of the children 
have been in care five years or more; two thirds, two years or more. 
Obviously, the primary objective of child welfare—maintaining 
and reconstructing family life, giving each child a home of his own 
—is missing. Studies have shown, too, that institutions sometimes 
prevent adoption of children for whom families might be found. 

In many such places the staff is genuinely fond of children, but 
their efforts are not the total answer. Often the program is not set 
up to allow children to develop strong object relationships with 
strong personalities in whom they can mirror themselves and from 
whom they can gain strength. In many instances no professional 
casework service is available. Work with parents is sometimes de- 
liberately not done because it might be considered interference. 

It needs to be emphasized that within the institutions these staffs 
and managements are consistent with the described objectives of 
the program. Within these limitations, staff and management can- 
not be criticized, but they do not measure up to a modern concept 
of children’s institutions. It is in the extent of our bond with the 
past that we find contradictions between what we know and the 
degree to which we apply our knowledge. 

The facts are well known. During trying times and during pe- 
riods of great increase in the child population, particularly in the 
lower income groups, institutions pioneered in child welfare work. 
As might be expected, the poorer families and those with many 
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children were the first victims of unfavorable environments and 
conditions. Institutions made relentless efforts to protect and serve 
children, using almost every known form of child care. 

In many communities, children’s institutions, through no fault 
of their own, now find themselves part of patchwork systems of 
child care. They have not kept up with the type and quality of 
service which modern child welfare knowledge demands. No sound 
or final solution for the problem can be proposed for any one insti- 
tution. The inequities inherent in our system of disconnected serv- 
ices can be met only on the basis of broad social welfare planning 
designed to review and reorganize the total fabric of child welfare 
services. 

Certainly, measurable gains have been made in child welfare as 
in other social fields. Relatively, however, child welfare, and par- 
ticularly the children’s institution, has been outrun by the field. 
Were certain other social welfare services as tradition bound, the 
American people would be in a sorry pass. Suppose we were not 
applying the knowledge gained in the area of health? Suppose the 
social insurance programs were less well organized, more meager, 
or still considered mainly the responsibility of private groups? The 
results would be disastrous. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever they need to have done, 
but cannot do at all, or cannot do so well for themselves, in their 
several and individual capacities.” Children’s institutions still suf- 
fer from their attempts to do too much of the job alone. Private 
agencies cannot provide all the necessary services. Perhaps our best 
evidence is the large numbers of children that the public authori- 
ties seek to-place in private institutions who are either accepted for 
care and then returned to the public department because they are 
too difficult to handle, or else are rejected originally because they 
require service which the private agencies are unable to provide. 

Children’s institutions have a tradition of philanthropic practice 
reaching back several thousand years. This tradition, derived from 
an age of economic, technological, and cultural patterns different 
from our own, cannot, except by accident, offer today a useful guide 
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for the organizational structure either of children’s institutions or 
of social work itself. 

The basic components of the child welfare agency need to be 
controlled in such a way as to be most effective in serving the chil- 
dren’s needs. These components are: (a) definition of social values 
to be achieved through the service; (b) standards of service; (c) 
control of policy; (d) command of resources; (e) control of intake; 
(f) choice of operative personnel. 

I would not deprecate the role of private agencies. Nevertheless, 
I must stress their limitations and comment upon the need for 
a more complete sharing of responsibility with the public which 
provides such a large part of the support for children’s services. It 
is not the philanthropic person or his motives which I question. 
It is rather that the weight of evidence reveals that the philanthropic 
motive in the long pull has not been able to guarantee effective 
social work, particularly in children’s institutions. 

In those few localities where the public-private job is more 
properly divided and there has been a development of public serv- 
ices for children, we often find the public agency doing what is 
roughly termed the “mass job.” Usually that means long-term care 
for the average dependent child, the feeble-minded, and the 
psychotic. The private agency supposedly does the short-term, more 
difficult type of job requiring the resources of its more flexible 
structure. How often is the reverse free, with the private agency 
doing the easy job and turning back to the overburdened and 
underbudgeted public agency the difficult children who require 
the most sensitive technical care? Here is where children’s institu- 
tions have failed, here is where children are truly unserved, and 
here is where the traditional role of the private agency as the pace- 
maker has been lost under the pressures of overload and the desire 
to be all things to all children. 

In many localities an undue proportion of public funds is ad- 
ministered by private agencies. Yet the public agency has no real 
basis for exercising its standard-making and community-planning 
responsibility; the private agency does not have sufficient funds 
to do a proper job and keeps asking for more public money. The 
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public department has a real desire to do a more complete job 
but is not properly supported by the community, either through 
legislative pressure or in terms of helping them to secure sufficient 
funds. 

We have the knowledge to make each institution a sound profes- 
sional service. To achieve a perspective on the proper role of chil- 
dren’s institutions today we must examine what we know about 
the emotional lives of children who need separation from their 
families. 

Although there is still much to learn, we can accept as a premise 
that prolonged deprivation of maternal care often has serious, deep 
effects on the young child’s personality. The evidence reveals that 
such deprivation affects children during separation from their own 
homes, during the period following restoration to their mothers’ 
care, and sometimes permanently. Although some children who 
suffer maternal deprivation are not affected, the danger always 
exists. 

Research reveals that three kinds of experience produce lasting 
marks on children: lack of any opportunity for forming an attach- 
ment to a mother figure during the first three years of life; depriva- 
tion of maternal love for at least three and possibly more than six 
months during the first three years of life; and shifting from one 
mother figure to another during a similar period. We have learned, 
too, that when a child must be separated from his own mother, 
his own family, the best substitute is another mother person, an- 
other family. 

This knowledge must be related to what we have learned about 
the differential values of foster home care and institutional care for 
children who for any reason must be separated from their own 
parents. As John Bowlby so succinctly put it, ““The controversy 
over the merits of foster home care and of institutional care can 
now be regarded as settled.” As a result, we have come to look upon 
group care as a means to an end rather than an end, a way of life 
in itself. 

The institution cannot provide family life. Its value comes from 
group living and from the ability to control the environment and 
the forces in the child’s life so that he can be rendered able, as 
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quickly as possible, to return to family living. Some exceptions will 
be noted later on. 

An institution for children should be based on flexibility, em- 
phasizing planned group living with a stress on careful use of rela- 
tionships between child and adult, child and child, and child and 
group. Children’s institutions today lessen the dangers of regi- 
mentation by dividing children into small groups and using skilled 
staff who are professionally directed and whose efforts are plan- 
fully integrated. There are certain generally accepted considera- 
tions in developing institutional programs: | 

1. Institutions should usually be for school-age children who 
need separation from their own families and who for good reason 
cannot be placed in foster homes. 

2. The institution should be an interim step between family 
placements. 

3. Each institution should be designed to help children, through 
group living and individual treatment, to be better prepared for 
the future. 

4. The institution’s major strength lies in the presence of many 
elements which may be selected and used differentially for children. 

5. Individual children can find relationships with one or more 
adults and have opportunities to relate at their own pace to staff 
and children in an accepting, nonpunitive, but realistic environ- 
ment. Here the child who is fearful of close relationships can be 
helped to reach out when he is ready. The child whose relationships 
are distorted or confused can be helped to learn that adults can 
like him and that he can be safe in his own worthwhileness. 

6. Not being an end in itself, a good group care program is de- 
pendent on other placement resources easily accessible to the in- 
stitution so that it does not become a holding place for the child. 
Ideally, an institution should be integrally connected with other 
placement services to avoid the usual “‘refer, transfer,” pulling and 
hauling, between agencies to which placed children are too often 
exposed. 

There are several types of children for whom institutional place- 
ment is generally considered sound: 

1. Children who have close emotional ties with their own or 
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foster parents, cannot live with them, and are unable temporarily 
to accept substitute parents 

2. Children who have experienced deep rejection or other trau- 
matic experiences, who may have one or more of a variety of be- 
havior symptoms, and have lost their ability to relate positively 
to adult figures 

These are not unlike “acting-out” children in the etiology of 
their problems. Symptomatic expressions are different. Some may 
have aggressive symptoms too, but this is not their primary trouble. 
They include the more bizarre type of children with psychosomatic 
complaints, school problems, inability to use their full intellectual 
capacity, eneuretic, often friendless. ‘These are the traditional emo- 
tionally disturbed children, completely beset and upset by life and 
its problems. 

3. Children whose behavior is so primitive or whose reaction 
to their situation is so hostile and aggressive that they cannot be 
tolerated in family or open community living 

For these children the institution offers an opportunity to learn 
acceptable social ways of living in a nonpunitive, nonrejecting en- 
vironment. The behavior of such a child can be more easily tol- 
erated by the adults because they can share the burden, and no one 
person needs to bear the entire impact of the child all the time. 

The age may vary, and included in this group may be children 
whose behavior is dangerous to themselves and to others and who 
have been or may be apprehended for legal delinquency. Parents, 
teachers, social workers, discipline or indulgence, have not helped 
these children to conform. Their family life is usually pathological. 
They are hostile, mistrustful of the adult world, and everyone is 
their enemy. They are basically fearful, weak children whose ex- 
ternal behavior surrounds a well of unhappiness which often is 
equal to psychic illness requiring the deepest understanding, kind- 
ness, and scientific treatment within a controlled environment. 
These are the children who cannot use community facilities. Our 
training schools are crowded with such children, though lacking, 
in large measure, the proper facilities for their treatment. 

It is for this group, as well as for those whose behavior is primi- 
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tive, hostile, or aggressive, that we plan so-called ‘‘residential treat- 
ment” programs. In essence, the need for residential treatment, a 
fully controlled and conditioned treatment milieu with all its own 
facilities, is based on the degree of a child’s expression of problem 
rather than on his being a different kind of child. In this sense a 
residential treatment center differs from the average institution 
chiefly in the degree of treatment elements present and in the 
degree of their application. The basic elements are the same. 

These two groups are children whose lives may be lost to society, 
who may be admitted to mental hospitals, develop criminal careers, 
or otherwise become unproductive adults unless they are treated 
early. These are the children who represent discomfort for the 
average institution, which deals more easily with the less upset 
child who more quickly ought to be returned to family living. They 
represent a dishearteningly large segment of the applications to 
private agencies that are rejected with: ‘‘No service available” or 
“It’s not our function.” 

Such children can be treated in existing institutions if these 
will retool with the proper staff, atmosphere, and program and 
move into their own homes, foster homes, and adoptive homes so 
many children now unnecessarily crowding their facilities. 

4. Children whose parents are so disturbed that they cannot ac- 
cept foster home placement 

These children may require temporary institutionalization while 
their parents are helped to accept what such a child needs. It is 
more economical and sounder in practice to provide a group home 
setting for these children. Experimentation has shown that group 
homes may be a cross between institution and foster home and 
often allow an easier transition to family living than institutions 
do. There has more recently been experience in using this type of 
home for more disturbed children as well. 

5. Children with serious physical handicaps who may require 
placement for reasons of the physical ailment alone, or children 
who have, in addition, personality traits which correspond to the 
other groups mentioned 

Public facilities for these children are limited. They have elicited 
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sympathy but relatively little institutional action because they 
are more difficult to care for, and the results are less rewarding than 
in rearing the traditional pink-cheeked, blue-eyed children. 

6. Mentally retarded children 

Too often the children’s institution sign ‘No service available” 
appears when these children need care. Public agencies are besieged 
by families whose lives have been disrupted and frustrated by the 
presence of a child with whom they feel completely helpless. Many 
of these children have been in foster homes or institutions, but 
because proper educational facilities were lacking they were de- 
clared unsuitable. 

Although work is progressing to aid parents in handling mentally 
retarded children more helpfully and to provide educational facili- 
ties in the community, a great deal remains to be done by the chil- 
dren’s institution. Many children could be saved for productive 
citizenship if they were put into institutional care early. 

7. Children in need of temporary shelter 

Temporary care often follows family emergencies, or is for pro- 
tective purposes while determination regarding disposition is made. 
Too many shelters have tended to become long-term institutions; 
others, although set up as places for observation and study of chil- 
dren, do not have proper facilities for this function. 

8. The group home type of care or that of the small, informal 
institution, residence club, etc., is suitable for other types of chil- 
dren: (a) those who should be placed together with brothers or 
sisters and for whom no foster home is immediately available; (b) 
adolescents with strong drives toward independence, who need 
separation but for whom foster home living is unsuitable. 

These adolescents may be attending school or working on their 
first jobs. Their own families are temporarily unable, or may never 
be ready, to accept them. There is no point in returning them to 
the tensions and difficulties which caused separation in the first 
instance. They may even be children who have come out of institu- 
tions for the groups mentioned previously. They can live in a 
normal community setting and are getting ready to take the final 
step toward independence or toward return to their own families. 

There can be no clear way of delineating in a final sense the 
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categories of children that a particular institution could absorb 
aside from the general considerations described. Essentially, the 
reality factors are frame of reference (size of institution; availabil- 
ity of community facilities; need for school, etc., within the institu- 
tion), and the financial ability and desire of the managing body 
for a particular type of enterprise. 

In the average community, with the normal child absorbed in 
family living, all institutions except those for physically and medi- 
cally handicapped children should be treatment facilities, if cor- 
rectly used. Their ability to take one or another type of child, given 
the proper facilities, will depend greatly on the tolerance level that 
can be developed in the board and staff for serving and living with 
children who by their nature are different and difficult. 

The groups described fall into a variety of diagnostic categories. 
Often symptoms which seem similar may indicate a variety of mean- 
ings and, therefore, of clinical syndromes. In some, the behavior 
may point to a low threshold of resistance, severe personality im- 
pairment or defect, or a severe neurotic conflict. The psychiatric 
diagnoses may range from behavior disorders to psychoses. Inevita- 
bly, they are children in whom physical and emotional depriva- 
tions have produced changes in personality structure. They are 
children who are frightened, fearful of relationships, children who 
have not experienced the gratifications of positive accomplishments 
necessary to healthy growth. They may be impulsive, unable to 
tolerate anxiety, frustration, or competition and may react with 
withdrawal, aggression, or other defensive mechanisms against 
their real feelings of inadequacy or insecurity. They may be anxiety- 
ridden children who have never known the security of consistent 
framework or control. They are children who have experienced too 
little love or too neglectful indulgence. Many have come from 
broken homes, but their homes are broken less often by poverty 
alone than. by helplessness of parents because of their own emo- 
tional problems and their inability to cope with the demands and 
responsibilities of parenthood. 

Many of these children have had little stability or continuity in 
their significant relationships, or they have been brought up by 
rejecting or hostile parents, too threatened to permit normal iden- 
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tifications to develop. The resulting chaos renders them unable to 
be treated while living with their own parents. 

The institutional program needed for all these children, with 
provision for special needs, requires that they be exposed to a 
variety of relationships among children and adults. They need 
constructive experiences and activities in which there can be ac- 
complishments and a sense of gratification. They need to feel 
wanted and loved within an atmosphere where there is routine 
and framework and the kind of consistent environment or control 
that each needs. 

It is the caseworker who guides the treatment and the resident 
staff who must be utilized as the core of this kind of experience. 
The entire staff must be oriented in the direction of the child’s 
treatment. They should be people who can control their own atti- 
tudes, feeling, and handling of children; who can accept casework 
and psychiatric concepts as they are translated into ideas of living; 
who are able to work, under casework direction, as part of the team. 
They must have faith in the professional direction and its ability 
to do well for the children. 

Equally important, the children must be conscious of why they 
are in this setting and what it is designed to do for them. Other- 
wise, both children and staff are deluded. The children must not 
be given falsely the feeling that they are perfectly normal and can 
operate in normal surroundings and engage in normal activities 
when actually they are upset children and should be made con- 
scious that there is something wrong with them which needs to 
be corrected. They need to know that anything aside from family 
living is not the most desirable way of life. They should want to 
help themselves to get better and get out. When these concepts 
take form in living, a culture develops. Within it, children who 
know why they are there and feel safe can help the new ones to 
adjust themselves. 

Essentially, the job of the staff is to care for children in the emo- 
tional as well as the physical sense, through all the elements of 
living—waking, bathing, feeding, sleeping, recreation, controls, 
limits, permissions, and discipline, etc. A child with an uncrystal- 
lized personality in a setting where he has opportunity for growth 
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experience is in a treatment situation. Real experiences and rela- 
tionships come out of the processes of daily living as they may be 
planned and directed in accordance with the therapeutic needs of 
the child. The staff members are the medium for the reality which 
we set up for the child. Acceptance, tolerance, love, relationships 
with nonpunitive, nonretaliatory adults; activities which in their 
repetition may test out the new reality and thus help the child 
to give up his older modes of relating to the world; experiences 
which test and confirm new expectations from himself and others 
—all these represent the therapeutic usefulness of the institution 
staff. These experiences should be offered ‘in culturally realistic 
surroundings, not too unlike the child’s own home and community. 
These can help the child to relate himself to normal ways of living 
and to evolve a more healthy personality. 

The professional administration of such an institution develops 
the therapeutic atmosphere from the conscious use of the resident 
staff. It creates a reality strained down to a consistency which the 
child can absorb. It is a milieu tempered in the sense that the adults’ 
response to the child’s hostility, destructiveness, anger, bizarre 
behavior, ambivalence, or withdrawal varies according to the child’s 
needs and includes different responses from those he received from 
the significant people in his life outside the institution. 

The caseworker can use this environment in planning the child’s 
reality in order to provide the kinds of experience which are neces- 
sary for him at any stage in his treatment. This can be accomplished 
by modifying the emphasis and the pace of the experiences and 
relationships for the child. Experiences can be juggled to create 
or lessen anxiety; to protect him from, or project him into, reality; 
to create situations which accelerate or give impetus to the child’s 
treatment. Interviews can utilize the relationships of the resident 
staff. In all these casework-controlled experiences the child can 
test out his new or changing modes of reaction, his new relation- 
ships, his new strengths. Through repetition they may convince 
him that adults do not react as they did in his own distorted con- 
cept of the world. 

Even under the best of conditions, an institution that is not a 
casework agency parallels a hospital without doctors. The field is 
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social work, child welfare. The profession is casework. The institu- 
tion is a part of that service. The children’s institution is a case- 
work agency, a casework service. There is no professional field 
of institutional care as such. 

The difference between doing casework with a child in another 
setting and in an institution is that the caseworker in an extra- 
mural setting usually is able to utilize primarily himself and has 
little control over relationships of others. In the institution, he 
has the ability to control more easily and to pace relationships for 
the child through a disciplined staff. 

Too often casework is imposed upon the institution as a super- 
structure rather than used as a guiding, integrating force. The 
caseworker should be the integrator, the engineer of the total in- 
stitutional treatment program. He cannot tell the institution it- 
self what to do on a moment-to-moment basis, but he can interpret 
the child in ways the staff can understand so that what they do will 
represent the carrying out of a dynamic prescription. 

The same supervisor can effectively and profitably supervise 
both caseworkers and persons living with the children. Then both 
have the same base for their work with each child, and instead of 
the relationship between the two having to be worked out, it can 
flow naturally through one guiding medium. 

For children with families of their own, the casework direction 
must always be toward return to the own home. The parents and 
the child must be receiving casework help simultaneously. Trial 
periods at home should be delicately controlled so that the child 
can return home when there is optimum possibility of a mutual 
adjustment. The child’s stay in the institution in most cases does 
not represent a completed task. It is a step in casework treatment. 

Generally speaking, many children’s institutions stand outside 
social and technical casework purposes. Until they become case- 
work agencies, they cannot be truly effective instruments. Child 
welfare, the casework profession, must work courageously to give 
the children’s institution its rightful place in the fabric of its serv- 
ices. 


Meeting the Needs of the Mentally 
Retarded Child 


By HOWARD R. KELMAN 


Menrat RETARDATION is a condition which affects an 
estimated 1.5 million American children. Yet, despite the prev- 
alence of this disorder, it is quite surprising to find how little at- 
tention is paid to the needs and special problems of this group. 

For many years, most social workers have felt that the problems 
of the mentally retarded child were not their concern. Aside from 
some social workers employed in state schools or public school 
guidance clinics, few of us have had any direct contact with these 
children. The harassed and anxious parent who turns to a social 
agency or clinic for help with a retarded child finds little in the 
way of services available to him. 

Recent years have witnessed changed views of community and 
governmental responsibility toward the indigent and the physically 
and mentally ill. The almshouse and the insane asylum have given 
way to broad programs of social security and mental hospitals and 
clinics. Our nation’s statute books, both national and local, have 
through the years recorded our advances in providing special serv- 
ices for the handicapped. But for the most part, these programs 
whether they be medical, vocational rehabilitation, or financial aid, 
are limited to the physically handicapped. 

Aside from maintaining state schools and some special public 
school classes which meet the needs of only a small number of 
mentally retarded children, little or no provision is made for the 
intellectually less gifted youngster in the structure of our broad 
programs of child welfare and health services. All but the very 
mildly afflicted retardates are excluded from rehabilitation pro- 
grams geared to meet the needs of other handicapped children. 

This state of affairs stems, it would seem, from an almost exclu- 
sive preoccupation with the limitations which are apparent in the 
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case of the more obviously retarded child, while the child’s capaci- 
ties or potential for useful productive living is overlooked. It stems, 
too, from an attitude grounded in a narrow value system that 
measures the worthwhileness of people by their IQ. Our attitudes 
and our agencies’ policies continue to reflect a view of the retarded 
individual that is based on misinformation and discrimination and 
is not consonant with available scientific data. 

The mentally retarded individual is not new to mankind. It was 
not too many years ago that scientific understanding in this area 
was limited by superstition, myth, and fear. Not only was our know!- 
edge extremely limited, it was also distorted and confused by these 
obscurantist views. As science and medicine progressed, they gave 
us more and more information about the various conditions which 
give rise to the disorder we term “mental retardation.” 

Mental retardation can be looked upon as the inclusive descrip- 
tive term for those conditions referred to as feeble-mindedness, 
mental deficiency, backwardness, etc. Due to the absence of 
epidemiological studies, accurate figures of the incidence of mental 
retardation in the general population are unavailable. Estimates 
vary according to the investigator’s definition of mental retarda- 
tion, childhood, and other factors. The figure of one percent for 
mental deficiency and 3 percent for mental retardation are fre- 
quently used. This would give a figure of approximately 1.5 to 
3 million in our population. Since there are roughly 150,000 insti- 
tutionalized retardates, it is obvious that the vast majority live at 
home. Some educators estimate that from 2 percent to 3 percent 
of the “normal” school population is sufficiently retarded to re- 
quire special educational facilities; other estimates range as high 
as 4 percent to 7 percent. 

The more severe forms of mental retardation usually occur as 
a result of biological or organic deficit. This may result from faulty 
cerebral development of the fetus, or it can be a consequence of 
damage to the immature nervous system resulting from disease or 
injury. Frequently, other defects in the neuromuscular and sensory 
areas are present. The many types of medical entities—comprising 
literally dozens of different medical conditions—involving mental 
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retardation have been fully described by Benda,’ Jervis,? and others. 
Many of these conditions are recognizable at birth, while others 
become manifest during the early developmental years. 

In the milder forms of retardation the medical aspects tend to 
be less conspicuous in the face of other and more prominent fea- 
tures, such as restrictive social experience, educational deprivation, 
disturbed parent-child relationships, and special learning prob- 
lems, such as specific reading disabilities. In addition, the child 
may present serious behavioral problems, speech and language dis- 
orders, and visual and auditory defects. Mental retardation can 
also result from, or be aggravated by, the secondary effects that 
crippling physical conditions, such as cerebral palsy or deafness 
and mutism, have in restricting social and educational experiences. 

Another significantly large group of cases of mental retardation 
comes about as a result of purely psychological or social factors. 
Such cases, which can be termed ‘“‘pseudo retardation,” usually do 
not present problems of primary biological deficit. 

In the Second World War, for example, over 700,000 men were 
discharged from the Army because of “‘mental deficiency.” Ginz- 
berg and Bray studied a sample group of these men as part of the 
Conservation of Human Resources Project set up by the Federal 
Government in cooperation with Columbia University.*? They 
found that this group’s meager academic achievement was due 
mainly to unequal and poor educational opportunities, economic 
impoverishment, and restricted avenues for social advancement. 
Some of these men were later given special training and education 
and performed as well in the Army as other men who had had more 
favorable social and educational experiences. 

Variations in the severity of mental handicap come about as a 
result of the complex interaction and timing of biological and 
environmental influences. The determination of the degree of men- 

1Clemens E. Benda, M.D., Developmental Disorders of Mentation and Cerebral 
Palsies (New York: Grune and Stratton, 1952). 

2 George A. Jervis, M.D., “Medical Aspects of Mental Deficiency,” in Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the Mentally Retarded (Washington, D.C.: Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1950). 


3 Eli Ginzberg and Douglas W. Bray, The Uneducated (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953). 
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tal handicap is a complex problem and cannot be quantified ade- 
quately on the basis of a mere test score. Slowness in maturation, by 
itself, need not necessarily be due to mental retardation but can 
occur as a consequence of other conditions, such as cerebral palsy, 
early social deprivation, nutritional deficiencies, illness, prolonged 
hospitalization, and other factors. Other types of mental retarda- 
tion may go undetected until the child enters school. 

It is well known that some neural defects which are quite mild 
and diffuse are difficult to detect clinically. If, in the absence of gross 
neurological pathology, the only manifestations of the difficulty in 
the early years are a behavior disorder or other more neurotic-like 
symptomatology, many clinicians seldom seek for the root of the 
disorder beyond an exploration of the parent-child relationship. 
And if, as so often happens, the perplexed parent is upset and irri- 
tated by his child’s puzzling or erratic behavior, this then seems to 
offer a plausible explanation of the child’s disturbance. 

The case of Joel, a nine-year-old child referred to the Morris J. 
Solomon Clinic for the Rehabilitation of Retarded Children at the 
Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, illustrates this problem: 


Joel’s mother was upset because Joel, who was in the third grade, 
could not learn to read or write. He also sucked his thumb, fought with 
his schoolmates, and seldom slept through the night. Joel’s mother, 
who recently underwent a hysterectomy, had problems too in coping 
with his rather precocious four-year-old brother. 

Joel’s parents, in an attempt to learn the cause of his difficulties, 
consulted several physicians and child guidance clinics, all of whom 
stressed the child’s neurotic-like behavior and probed the complexities 
of the mother’s readily apparent nervousness and anxiousness. These 
consultations, however, served only to increase the mother’s apprehen- 
sion and guilt in dealing with Joel to the point where she could scarcely 
control his behavior. 

The retarded children’s clinic’s examination indicated that though 
Joel was only mildly retarded, there were subtle but definite neurological 
findings suggesting early brain damage. These findings were such as 
to indicate a need for a well-defined and highly structured daily pro- 
gram. A more suitable class, one for retarded children, was recom- 
mended. Consistent firmness and the establishing of definite routines 
for Joel with clear limits for his exuberance were further suggested to 
the parents. 
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These recommendations, incidentally, were exactly opposite to the 
advice the family had previously been given. 


Although at present there is no way (except in one or two types 
of retardation) of repairing cerebral damage, however slight, the 
mental deficit which results is subject to favorable or unfavorable 
influence and is usually amenable to training measures. Psycho- 
logical and sociological factors can play a significant role in influ- 
encing the nature and degree of mental deficit resulting from cere- 
bral defects. 

It matters a great deal to the child if, within the framework of 
his handicap, he is raised to be self-sufficient, reliable, and socially 
outgoing. The retarded child who is accorded harsh treatment, 
compared unfavorably to brighter siblings or peers, or, on the other 
hand, is raised in an atmosphere of overindulgence and self-pity, 
may fail to utilize fully his capacities for self-care and self-direction. 
In school, too, if the retarded child feels healthily challenged, he 
will make more rapid progress than the child who feels neglected, 
bored, and disinterested, or overwhelmed and out of place. It mat- 
ters greatly to the development of the child whether he is dealt 
with sympathetically by neighbors and accepted by other children or 
is subject to the taunts and gibes that are unfortunately part of the 
daily lives of these youngsters. 

A real evaluation, therefore, of the child’s handicaps as well as of 
his assets and capacities must include a careful estimate of the 
medical aspects of his condition; a thorough examination of the 
whole of his social experience, his family life, schooling (or lack of 
it), and social contacts; and must weigh the effects of other com- 
plicating factors, such as speech and reading disabilities or other 
sensory or motor defects. In this context it can be seen that atten- 
tion must be given to the improvement of the condition through 
rehabilitative measures. Medical control and treatment of mental 
retardation are still in their early stages and as yet cannot regen- 
erate damaged neural tissue or correct faulty neural integration. It 
is in the provision and implementation of an over-all rehabilitation 
plan for these children that social work can make its greatest con- 
tribution. 
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Concerned as it is with the dispensing of health and welfare 
services to individuals and charged by the community for planning 
many of its health and welfare programs, social work has for too 
long neglected in its planning the special needs of this large seg- 
ment of our childhood population and their families. The funda- 
mental needs of the mentally retarded child are no different from 
those of any other child. As social workers we are familiar with the 
ingredients necessary for the healthy growth and development of 
the child from infancy into adulthood. Briefly, the requisites are a 
stable, financially secure, and accepting family group; appropriate 
school and recreational facilities; and training for work in an ex- 
panding, forward-looking economy that is able to make use of each 
individual's capacities. It goes without saying that material necessi- 
ties, such as proper diet, housing, and medical care, are equally im- 
portant, and access to these needs is a right of all children. For the 
child with special problems or one afflicted with a special handicap 
the natural acquisition of, or access to, these necessities is difficult, 
and special provisions must be made for his care. 

Most mentally retarded children can become valuable assets in 
their homes and in the community if they are given the proper help 
and training. Many mentally retarded children will need special 
care for many years of their lives. In addition to early detection 
and diagnosis, appropriate school placement, suitable home man- 
agement, speech therapy and remedial reading, and stimulating 
social experiences are important items to be considered for the long 
period of rehabilitation. As the child grows into adolescence, voca- 
tional education and guidance, job training and placement, appro- 
priate social outlets, and suitable living arrangements become im- 
portant. 

It is obvious that the rehabilitation of the retarded child is a 
many-sided venture cutting across the lines of responsibility of 
many disciplines: medicine, education, psychology, and social 
work. The cost and the necessary array of facilities that are manda- 
tory in a total rehabilitation program put it beyond the means of 
the vast majority of families. Clearly, then, this is an area in which 
the community itself must begin to see its responsibility beyond 
the maintenance of some special classes and residential institutions. 
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Such a “community plan” will have to consider the varying degrees 
of disability in coordinating new resources that may be necessary 
and in making available to the mentally retarded child the services 
of existing facilities. In this way the 75 percent of the retarded 
group who, according to former Surgeon-General Scheele, are 
capable of being rehabilitated, will become productive, contribut- 
ing members of the community. 

The families of mentally retarded children deserve special con- 
sideration. Bearing alone the burden of care for their child, they 
are subject to the additional financial and emotional strains that 
are their lot by virtue of having a retarded child. The maintenance 
of healthy family relationships is not an easy job for any family these 
days, even when handicapped children are not present. But the 
additional strains and stresses placed upon the entire family of 
a retarded child can lead to many serious personal disruptions and 
contribute to family disorganization. 

To each parent the experience of having a retarded child has 
individual meaning and impact. His ability to manage the child 
is not only subject to the influence of his own personality structure 
and the nature of the child’s handicap, but is also dependent on 
the way society looks upon his child. If the child and his family 
are held up to ridicule and scorn and approached with fear and 
suspicion, these rejecting attitudes aggravate the parent’s feelings 
of shame, guilt, and anxiety. 

The social rejection, humiliation, and desire to secure more 
humane treatment for their children shared by parents of retarded 
children resulted in the formation of local self-help groups. In 
the space of a few short years these local parents’ groups grew quite 
rapidly, and in 1950 they joined together to create a large national 
organization. 

These groups have aided many parents of retarded children to 
see that they are not alone with their concerns. They have initiated 
the services for their children that they have been long searching 
for in the community—special clinics, school groups, recreational 
clubs. Their forceful and articulate espousal of their children’s 
needs not only provided the impetus for the establishment of some 
of these special services, but also served to reawaken the interest 
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of the professional and the community in the plight of their chil- 
dren. 

Anxious and overwrought by their child’s condition, parents 
of a retarded child have also had to bear the callous rebuffs of those 
who may have falsely reassured them that “Billy will outgrow his 
slowness—don’t worry so much”; or they may have been advised 
that “Billy will never amount to anything much, so put him away 
now before you get too attached to him.” 

The slow-developing, retarded toddler not only saps his mother’s 
physical and mental strength, but often, due to complicating medi- 
cal problems, drains the family pocketbook. Those parents waiting 
patiently for Billy to outgrow his condition are painfully disillu- 
sioned as with the passing years his differences from normal young- 
sters become more strikingly apparent. Withdrawing Billy from 
contacts with strangers to protect him from hurt does little to ease 
Billy’s problems and creates many more for Billy’s parents. Often 
the accompanying overprotection further infantilizes Billy’s func- 
tioning. 

Family tensions mount as disagreements between the parents 
about how Billy should be dealt with increase in frequency and 
intensity. In the eyes of Billy’s tense and overwrought parents, he 
may then become the cause of their misery. 

An article by this writer has reviewed some common concerns 
and family problems of the parents of retarded children seen at 
the Morris J. Solomon Clinic at the Jewish Hospital in Brooklyn.‘ 
Kanner,’ Sheimo,® and others have dealt in detail with further 
complications of parents’ anxieties and perplexities. Although they 
are given little attention in the literature, siblings too become in- 
volved in these difficulties and deserve some consideration in their 
own right. 

Family agencies can make a distinctive contribution to the main- 
tenance of healthier family life by offering counseling, financial aid, 

4 Howard R. Kelman, “Parent Guidance in a Clinic for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren,” Social Casework, XXXIV (1958), 441-47. 

5 Leo Kanner, M.D., “Parents’ Feelings about Retarded Children,” American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, LVII (1953), 375-83. 


6S. L. Sheimo, M.D., “Problems in Helping Parents of Mentally Defective and 
Handicapped Children,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, LVI (1951), 42-47. 
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homemaker, and other services to these parents who for too long 
have found the doors of social agencies closed to them. 

Closely tied with the need to assist families of mentally retarded 
children is the need to provide special diagnostic and treatment 
clinics. While we can appreciate the importance of parents’ under- 
standing their child’s disorder and thus mobilizing themselves to 
deal with the problems it poses, it has been virtually impossible 
for them to get the necessary diagnostic and prognostic help. Child 
guidance clinic facilities have tended to confine their special serv- 
ices to emotionally disturbed children or to children with behav- 
ioral disturbances where there is no problem of mental deficit. 
Most clinics dealing with mentally retarded children do so solely 
for the purpose of commitment to an institution. At great expense 
to themselves, parents have sought to obtain help from a variety 
of professional and nonprofessional individuals, only to find them- 
selves, if not rebuffed, even more confused and bewildered because 
of the varied and often contradictory advice they have been 
given. 

Clinics for retarded children staffed by competent personnel 
of several interested disciplines can be of immeasurable assistance 
to parents and community alike in providing necessary basic diag- 
nostic and treatment services and in initiating the type of rehabili- 
tative services so essential to the child’s well-being. Such clinics 
are also useful in training interested personnel, and can conduct 
research and investigation into the lesser known aspects of mental 
retardation. As an aid and encouragement to others, the experi- 
ences of the Morris J. Solomon Clinic were reviewed in a paper 
presented at an annual meeting of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency. As the author points out, 


Those who enter into this work will not find it discouraging, but on 
the contrary, richly rewarding. Once you get accustomed to the slower 
pace of the retarded child, you find that these children have the same 
variety of charming, affectionate, happy, or morose, difficult, neurotic 
or psychotic traits that are encountered in work with other children, 
although the incidence of more disturbed children is unfortunately 
greater among them, partly because of faulty neural integration, but 
mostly because of the many frustrations these children experience. 
These children grow and develop, learn new things, and in most cases, 
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with proper help and training, are capable of growing into happy and 
useful adults.” 


School facilities for retarded children, both in institutions and 
in the community, have been in existence since the early 1900s. 
They have been geared to that group who have been considered 
“educable,” that is to say, those children functioning in the border- 
line-to-moderately-retarded range. Generally, the criteria for ad- 
mission to public school special classes exclude children under 
seven years of age or those with IQ’s under 50. Even these special 
classes are inadequate in number to meet the need. Only 15 percent 
of all mentally retarded children of school age were enrolled in 
special classes during the school year 1947-48. In New York State, 
during the school year 1948-49, there were 46,615 mentally re- 
tarded children who should have been enrolled in such classes; 
only 17,649 were enrolled. Of the 2,000 special classes deemed 
necessary, there were provisions for little more than one-half that 
number. 

Until very recently there were practically no educational facili- 
ties for the severely retarded but trainable child. A few states, such 
as California and Ohio, and some local communities have set up 
programs, some in cooperation with parent groups. In other states, 
the parents’ groups themselves have organized such classes. A sur- 
vey of these programs and of the educational problems of the se- 
verely retarded child by the United States Office of Education indi- 
cates that many of these youngsters can benefit greatly from an 
educational or training program suited to their needs and ap- 
propriate to the degree of their handicap.* The survey indicates 
too that the determination of who can benefit from classes even 
for the severely retarded cannot be based solely on a test score but 
must include an evaluation of the child’s medical condition, his 
potential for social adjustment, his capacities for learning self-care, 
and similar factors. 

For the preschool-age retarded child, the chances of obtaining 


7 Joseph Wortis, M.D., “Towards the Establishment of Special Clinics for Retarded 
Children: Experiences and Suggestions,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
LVIII (1954), 478. 

8 Arthur S. Hill, “The Forward Look: the Severely Retarded Child Goes to School,” 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 1952, No. 11. 
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nursery school or day care services so necessary to later develop- 
ment are very poor. The harassed mother is called upon to be par- 
ent, playmate, teacher, and companion. The child is usually socially 
isolated and often rejected by his peers. At the Morris J, Solomon 
Clinic, small groups of retarded children have been worked with 
experimentally in a program similar to that offered in day care 
centers and nursery schools. We have also been successful in plac- 
ing several youngsters in private nursery schools and have been 
delighted, together with the parent and often the surprised school 
personnel, at the progress these children made. Some severely re- 
tarded youngsters, of course, cannot be integrated into a normal 
nursery school program, but they can benefit from a training pro- 
gram more appropriate to their needs: 


Arlene was a 5-year-old mongoloid child referred to the Morris J. 
Solomon Clinic by a family agency. Arlene’s parents were upset about 
her slow development, confused about the nature of her disorder, and 
worried about her future. Arlene’s mother was so distraught and nerv- 
ous that psychiatric care was obtained for her. 

When Arlene was examined at the clinic, she was found to be a 
pleasant, cheerful, though immature youngster who behaved much 
like ordinary three-year-old children. In view of the family situation 
and Arlene’s lack of social contacts, a nursery school experience was 
recommended. However, this was not easily obtained. Finally, a private 
nursery school that was willing to accept Arlene on a trial basis was 
located, largely through the personal contact of a staff member whose 
child attended the school. Arlene’s mother also was freed to work (which 
her physician felt was necessary for her health), and the added income 
could be used to meet the school costs. 

It was with much trepidation and question, then, that Arlene’s new 
experience began last October. At this point, Arlene has made much 
of her nursery experiences. She is less clinging and infantile. Her newly 
acquired maturity will enable her next year to enter a special class for 
retarded children in a local public school. Arlene’s mother looks and 
feels, as she herself put it, “like a rejuvenated person” and no longer 
is receiving psychiatric care. 


Coupled with the need for expanded school services is the dearth 
of recreational and social group work facilities available to the 
mentally retarded child. The need for such services is most acute 
for those youngsters who are not attending school and for the re- 
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tarded adolescent who may have completed his schooling. Leading 
relatively sedentary, isolated lives, often marked by restricted social 
contacts, these children are ill prepared to mingle socially or to 
face the trying demands of adolescence with the adjustments it 
demands. Many borderline and mildly retarded youngsters could 
be successfully integrated into existing recreational and social 
group work facilities with little modification of program. For other, 
more severely retarded youngsters who need special programs to 
suit their needs, little is available except whatever facilities the 
parent groups themselves can provide. 

Since social development is generally the greatest single area 
of growth potential for most retarded children, to deny them help 
means crippling their chances for successful social integration and 
prolonging their dependence on others. If it is possible to adjust 
eligibility requirements of national youth groups, such as the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, to make membership in local community 
centers available to retarded children, this would be of enormous 
benefit to these youngsters who have long suffered the onus of social 
rejection and ridicule. 

Consideration must also be given those children who require care 
in a residential institution. All too frequently has the necessity for 
placement arisen due to the lack of facilities and special services 
in the community, or because institutionalization is regarded by 
many professionals as the only way to deal with the more obviously 
retarded child. All too often parents are forced to place their child 
because of economic and social considerations ° or because of family 
tensions and disruptions. Not often enough does the child’s actual 
condition become the determining element in the decision. If it 
were the sole criterion for placement, probably only a very small 
proportion of the mentally retarded would need this type of costly 
care. 

The home training program organized in 1943 by the Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey offered help in 
their homes to parents whose children were awaiting placement. 

® Benjamin Malzberg, “Some Statistical Aspects of First Admissions to the New 


York State Schools for Mental Defectives,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
LVII (1952), 27-37- 
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The results were most interesting in that many children formerly 
tagged as “uneducable” were found to be trainable. Many parents 
had made no attempts to train their children, for they had been 
advised that this was impossible. In short, many of the children 
on the waiting list, when given the proper training, were able to 
remain at home.’® 

The institutional crisis, that is, the mounting census accom- 
panied by overcrowding, continues to grow. For example, in 1948 
the ninety-two state institutions reported a resident population 
14.4 percent above capacity. This represented an increase in the 
amount of overcrowding reported for 1947." The institutional 
problem is further aggravated by the increasing life span of those 
who are institutionalized, and the many new demands for place- 
ment coming at an earlier age. 

What also emerges is the real inability of state schools to offer 
little more than custodial care, to the neglect of educational and 
training programs.” Parents who are daily advised to place their 
retarded youngsters face the intolerable dilemma of long waiting 
lists, especially if the child is under five years of age, or the choice 
of plunging deeply into debt to pay for private institutional care. 

Unfortunately, the reluctance of most parents to place their 
child, even when such a step seems indicated, is enhanced by the 
very real inadequacies of many institutions—the overcrowding, 
sparse training facilities, understaffing, and the long wait for ad- 
mission. These realities add to the problems professionals face in 
helping some parents follow through their plans for institutionaliza- 
tion. The expansion of community facilities would no doubt de- 
crease some of the pressures now facing the state schools and would 
enhance their ability to expand treatment, educational, and re- 
habilitation programs for those children who require care in an 
institutional setting. 

10 Vincentz Cianci, “Home Training for Retarded Children,” Training School 
Bulletin, XLVIII (1951), 131-40. 

11 “Patients in Public Institutions for Mental Defectives and Epileptics: 1948,” Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Mental Health Statistics Current Reports, December, 1950. 


12 Samuel Levine, “Educational Problems in State Institutions for the Mentally 
Retarded,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, LVIII (1954), 403-7. 
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Camping facilities for the retarded are virtually nonexistent, as 
are foster homes and temporary shelters. A critical need exists 
also for guidance and counseling, especially for retarded adoles- 
cents. There are virtually no facilities for vocational guidance and 
job training. In these areas, and in others specific to social work, 
serious neglect and lack of planning for the needs of the mentally 
retarded child prevail. 

Even if our communities provided a well-rounded and integrated 
program to rehabilitate the mentally retarded child, it is highly 
unlikely that as these children grow into adolescence and adulthood 
they would be able to use their productive capacities. Our society 
has become so specialized and so highly competitive, especially dur- 
ing periods of economic restriction, that the handicapped person’s 
needs are not accorded the recognition they deserve. It is highly 
unlikely, too, that the efforts of voluntary agencies alone can fill 
this void. 

This problem can perhaps only be surmounted by the interven- 
tion of the Federal Government in subsidizing sheltered workshops 
or industrial cooperatives where the disadvantaged handicapped 
worker’s place would be assured. The ultimate solution to the spe- 
cial problems and needs of the mentally retarded individual is 
to be found in the development, expansion, and improvement of 
services for all Americans wherein special provisions can be made 
for those who require it. 

The problems of the mentally retarded child must be faced 
and solved as competently as possible, not only for humanitarian 
reasons, but for the very practical benefit of society as a whole. 
These problems not only concern the retarded child and his family, 
but directly involve the school, the community, and all of us as well. 
We are paying for our neglect of these children not only by having 
to maintain large and costly institutions for their permanent care, 
but also through the loss to the community of their potential social 
contribution. 

It is time for us to take a new look at the mentally retarded child 
and to think through ways in which social work, so long a champion 
of the needs of the neglected, can make its unique contribution 
to the rehabilitation of these children. 


Family Medical Costs and Voluntary 


Health Insurance 
By ODIN W. ANDERSON 


In THE CLAIMS AND COUNTERCLAIMS which are thrown 
about in the field of medical care—particularly as to its financing 
and organization—it is well to present some background of the 
context in which problems and issues in this area are a part so 
that we shall not be discussing these problems in a vacuum. Three 
principles which are generally accepted today should form the base 
of discussion and action in the financing and providing of personal 
health services; otherwise we cannot discuss present-day problems 
with any realism: 

1. Insurance or prepayment as a means for financing the costs 
of personal health services is accepted. It is no longer an issue. 

2. Our voluntary health insurance plans—Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, insurance companies, cooperative group practice plans, and 
other group practice arrangements—should be expanded to cover 
all or nearly all people above the level of public assistance. 

3. Benefits offered by voluntary health insurance should be ex- 
panded since today the great majority of people with insurance 
are usually covered by benefits limited to hospital care and in- 
hospital physicians’ services. 

These are fine principles which, when applied, raise rather heated 
issues involving the source of funds—government, employer, em- 
ployee—and the manner of organizing services. The source of 
funds becomes an issue because it is recognized that a certain seg- 
ment of the population classified as low-income cannot be expected 
to purchase health insurance. The manner of organizing services 
becomes an issue because the provision of a wide range of physicians’ 
services implies a change in the present structure of medical prac- 
tice from a fee-for-service method of paying physicians to a group- 
practice, salaried arrangement. It is felt by many that home and 
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office calls, preventive services, and out-patient diagnostic services 
cannot be provided on a prepaid basis without such an arrange- 
ment. I do not believe this foregone conclusion is justified, because 
there are already alternatives in operation in various parts of this 
continent providing a wide range of physicians’ services both on 
a salaried, group-practice basis and on a fee-for-service basis. 

The undeniable fact, however, is that the pressure for broaden- 
ing of benefits is a very real force, causing fruitless debate as to what 
services are “insurable.” The inclusion of out-patient diagnostic 
services, home and office calls, and other physicians’ services not 
rendered in a hospital is one of the chief issues. Thus, there are 
now good voluntary plans and bad voluntary plans, depending on 
the point of view, and there is no longer the simple issue of com- 
pulsory health insurance versus voluntary health insurance. An 
accepted mechanism for expansion today is labor-management 
negotiations, and as long as the voluntary plans show tangible evi- 
dence of progress as measured by expansion in terms of people 
and expansion in terms of an increasing range of benefits, it is 
possible that compulsory health insurance versus voluntary health 
insurance will not be so clear-cut an issue as it was during the 1940s 
and since 1950; for now the possibility of government subsidy of 
voluntary health insurance is entering the picture, and battle lines 
are reforming. In any case, I can present a bench mark of achieve- 
ments and deficiencies in health insurance and the costs of medical 
care, thanks to a national survey of families recently completed by 
the National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 
and sponsored, financed, and published by the Health Information 
Foundation. For the first time since the report of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care in 1932, we have basic information as 
to the distribution of the costs of personal health services, plus the 
element of insurance which did not exist at that time. 

This study was conducted through interviewing families in their 
homes. The families were selected according to accepted sampling 
techniques. The interviews were conducted during July, 1953, and 
the information obtained was for the prior twelve months. The 
data included the following: 
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1. Extent of health insurance in the United States——We were 
not startled to find that families who carried some type of health 
insurance, in contrast to those without insurance, were more likely 
to live in cities, had more money, and the family heads were 
younger. Specifically, 57 percent of 87 million people have some 
type of hospital insurance policy. Forty-eight percent, or over 74 
million, have some type of surgical and other medical insurance. 
Of these, about 4.9 million people, or around g percent of the 
population, have coverage for substantially complete physicians’ 
services. 

By occupation, there is a variation of 33 percent to go percent 
among those with some type of health insurance. By family income, 
41 percent of those earning under $3,000 a year (a third of the 
families) have some type of health insurance, as do 80 percent of 
families with income over $5,000 (one third of the families). In 
urban areas, 70 percent of the families are enrolled in some type 
of health insurance and in rural-farm areas, 45 percent. 

2. Costs of personal health services—The total annual charge 
for personal health services incurred by families in the United 
States is $10.2 billion. Of this amount, physicians’ charges account 
for $3.8 billion (37 percent); hospitals, $2.0 billion (20 percent); 
prescriptions and medicine, $1.5 billion (15 percent); other medical 
goods and services, $1.3 billion (13 percent); and dentists, $1.6 bil- 
lion (16 percent). Fifteen percent of all charges incurred by families 
are covered by insurance benefits. Broken down by type of service, 
hospital services account for 50 percent; all physicians’ services, 
13 percent; surgery, 38 percent; and obstetrics, 25 percent. The 
proportion paid by insurance for other benefits was nonexistent 
or negligible because they are usually not covered. 

The average charge for all personal health services is approxi- 
mately $207 per family; one half of the families pay more than $110. 
The families with insurance incurred a total median cost more 
than twice as great as those without insurance—$145, compared 
with $63. Seven percent, approximately 3.5 million families, in- 
curred charges in excess of $495. 

One half of the families paid out 4.1 percent or more of their 
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incomes. Approximately one million families paid out amounts 
equaling or exceeding one half of their annual incomes; approxi- 
mately 500,000 families paid out amounts equal to or exceeding 
100 percent of their incomes. 

Among families receiving hospital insurance benefits, 50 percent 
had 8g percent or more of their gross hospital charges covered by 
hospital insurance. Among families receiving surgical insurance 
benefits, 50 percent had 75, percent or more of their gross surgical 
charges covered by surgical insurance. 

3. Utilization.—The general hospital admission rate for all fam- 
ilies was 12 per 100 persons per year. Families with insurance had 
an admission rate of 13, and those without insurance a rate of 10. 

The average length of hospital stay for all persons hospitalized 
was 9.7 days, with virtually no differences between those with in- 
surance and those without insurance. The number of hospital days 
for 100 persons per year was 100; for those with insurance, the rate 
was 110 per 100 persons; and for those without insurance the rate 
was 80. The insured rural-farm population had a hospital admis- 
sion rate of 17 per 100, and the insured urban population had a 
rate of 12. There was no difference for those not insured. 

The number of surgical procedures per 100 persons per year 
for all families was 6; among insured families the rate was 7; and 
among the uninsured the rate was 4. Among all families, 34 percent 
of the individuals sought dentists’ services during a year, varying 
from 17 percent for income groups under $2,000 to 56 percent for 
income groups over $7,500. 

4. Debts—Among all families, 15 percent are in debt to hospi- 
tals, physicians, dentists, and other providers of medical goods and 
services, and their total debt is $go0 million. A greater proportion, 
21 percent, of the families with children have a medical debt than 
those without children. In absolute terms this means that approxi- 
mately 7.5 million families have a medical debt, and about one 
million of these families owe $195 or more. The average debt among 
all families for debts to hospitals, physicians, dentists, and so forth, 
is $121. When debts to financial institutions and individuals are 
included, the national total is $1.1 billion. Moreover, 4 percent 
of the families report borrowing from financial institutions and 
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individuals to pay charges for personal health services. The greater 
the proportion of family income paid out for personal health serv- 
ices, the greater is the likelihood that the family will seek a loan. 

Certain observations and implications are worth noting: 

1. Extent of health insurance.—If 85 percent of the population 
can be assumed to be a reasonable goal for some type of health in- 
surance coverage with no regard for adequacy, around 26 percent 
of the population remain to be covered. It is reasonable to assume 
that further expansion will become increasingly difficult because 
of administrative problems and costs of nongroup enrollment, and 
inability and unwillingness of certain segments of the population 
to buy. The trend of employer contribution will need to continue. 

If a wide range of physicians’ services plus hospital services is 
the goal, we have hardly made an impression, for only 8 percent 
of the public is enrolled in plans offering substantially complete 
physicians’ services. So-called “major medical” contracts are an 
attempt to indemnify costs of comprehensive medical care for large 
bills. The emergence of these contracts is symptomatic of the in- 
adequacies of the usual hospital and in-hospital physicians’ service 
insurance plans prevailing today. 

2. Costs——The fact that almost 60 percent of the population 
is enrolled in some type of voluntary health insurance is a social 
phenomenon which the most optimistic prophet would not have 
predicted fifteen years ago. When the proportion of all charges 
for personal health services paid by insurance is determined, a 
different picture is presented. Today, 15 percent of all charges for 
personal health services in the United States are paid by insurance. 
By itself, this figure is not very meaningful because the costs of 
some services would very likely not be included in a prepayment 
program including dentistry, appliances, and most drugs. 

If we break down the proportion of charges paid by insurance 
according to type of service, the picture is clarified somewhat. As 
was stated previously, 50 percent of all general hospital charges 
are paid by insurance, 13 percent of all physicians’ services, and 
38 percent of all charges for surgery. The combined average for 
these services is 26 percent, excluding medicine, dentists, and other 
medical goods and services. If only hospital care, obstetrics, and 
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surgery are included, around 47 percent of the charges for those 
services are covered by insurance. These are the services which 
form the core of our present voluntary health insurance system, 
indicating that it is about half completed. 

A disturbing finding was the fact that families with insurance 
incurred much higher costs than families without insurance, even 
when the portion paid by insurance was excluded, This indicates 
several things: insured persons use all services, both insured and 
uninsured, to a greater extent; insured persons may be more likely 
to occupy semiprivate and private hospital accommodations than 
uninsured persons; and, finally, insured persons may incur higher 
charges. 

Another finding of great significance is the fact that over a year, 
nonsurgical and nonobstetrical physicians’ services had, on an 
average, as great a financial impact on families as had hospital care, 
and greater than surgery. This indicates that home and office calls 
and out-patient diagnostic services can add up to a large sum for 
many families in the course of a year, even though such services 
may not cost much at the time they are utilized. 

Finally, there is no indication that health insurance as it exists 
today had any demonstrable effect on cushioning annual family 
charges in excess of $500 a year, suggesting the need for more 
adequate benefits to meet the so-called “catastrophic” costs ade- 
quately. It must be recalled that these generalizations are on a na- 
tional basis, with great variations between regions and among 
various health insurance plans. 

3. Utilization.—lIt is not surprising that the hospital admission 
rate among insured families is higher than that among uninsured 
families. An unexpected finding, however, was the fact that farmers 
with hospital insurance have a much higher hospital admission rate 
than urban dwellers. The reasons underlying these facts are not 
known fully and deserve further research. In all likelihood, if out- 
patient diagnostic services were added to hospital or medical care 
plans, the hospital admission rate might be reduced. 

A startling finding was the great difference in the number of 
surgical operations performed among insured families as contrasted 
with uninsured families. A higher rate might have been expected, 
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but not a ratio of 7 to 4. Furthermore, it was found that income 
had no effect on the surgical rate. It was the presence or absence 
of insurance. 

4. Debt.—Over 10 percent of all charges for personal health 
services in the United States, namely, $1.1 billion, represent charges 
which will be paid over a long-term period or not paid at all. This 
would appear to be a fairly large sum to be carried on the books 
of hospitals, physicians, and other suppliers of medical goods and 
services. I am not prepared to state what this means, but I would 
assume that it is not a staggering sum so long as people are employed. 
What concerns me, however, is the fact that on a national basis, 
insurance had no demonstrable effect on medical debt. Insured 
families incurred as much debt for medical reasons as uninsured 
families. 

From these data it is obvious that we need more health insur- 
ance and better health insurance if we are to fulfill the objectives 
of voluntary health insurance, health professions, and the demands 
of the public. The facts are here, and if social policy flows from 
facts, what remains to be accomplished is obvious. 


Social Classes: Implications for 
Social Group Work 


By GERTRUDE WILSON and GLADYS RYLAND 


Tae CONCEPT OF BROTHERHOOD as enunciated by the 
great religions of the world provides a common basic value which, 
translated into norms of behavior, would seem to place equal 
responsibility upon believers in all nations to act in accordance 
with their beliefs. Religions are the expression of beliefs of collec- 
tions of individuals; constitutional articles and laws become the 
norms of action of a nation as a whole. In the Bill of Rights we 
have incorporated into the structure of our government the spirit 
of the basic value common to all the great religions. It is this 
spirit which is the essence of democracy, and no nation or its gov- 
ernment can long be regarded as a democracy if it consistently 
violates this spirit, no matter how loud its protestations of its ideals 
may be. On the other hand, no individual, group, or nation has 
ever achieved continuous, consistent behavior in keeping with 
the high ideals expressed in the tenets of the great religions or, as 
in our situation, where a democratic frame of reference is expressed 
in many of our great political documents. 

The conflict between beliefs and behavior represents an age- 
old struggle of all men; but it presents problems today which have 
both urgency and poignancy in a consideration of the welfare of 
individuals, communities, nations, and the world as a whole. 

At best a partial resolution of this conflict is essential for every 
human being if he is to maintain a reasonably healthy personality. 
In making this emotional social adjustment individuals employ 
various internal mechanisms of defense. We wish here to identify 
three outward manifestations of different forms of adjustment and 
relate them particularly to the prevailing idea that the existence 
of social classes in a society is a contradiction to democracy. We 
describe these forms of adjustment as: (1) parallel thinking and 
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compartmentalized living; (2) cynicism and reduction of beliefs 
to the level of current concepts of behavior exhibited; (3) participa- 
tion in the processes of social change aimed toward realization of 
behavior more consistent with ideals inherent in beliefs. 

We know of no aspect of the social climate in American society 
which creates greater conflict and about which there is more un- 
realistic thinking than that centering on the concepts related to 
“social classes.” The term “‘social class” is not a popular one in 
our country; in fact, it frequently brings quick denial from indi- 
viduals and groups whose behavior is indicative of loyalties to 
subcultures—their “friends,” their “‘set,” their “neighbors,” their 
‘professional associates,” or some other nuclei of distinction and 
isolation—which in reality tend to separate them from other than 
necessary contact with many people. 

Social scientists ' who have made studies of social classes in local 
communities have documented this observation, familiar to teach- 
ers and leaders who have experienced the resistance of most edu- 
cational groups when the concept of “social class identification” 
is introduced as one essential to understanding the basic needs of 
individuals and groups. Within the year we have encountered 
groups and individuals who not only were unimpressed with the 
growing literature in this field, but who declared that if there ever 
were social classes in the United States they are east of the Missis- 
sippi; furthermore, that it is time the social scientists realized that 
we are in a quickly changing society in which mobility is so great 
that whatever resemblance to class structure ever did exist in this 
country is disappearing, for which we can be grateful. Yet the lives 
of the very people so actively engaged in denial of the existence 
of social classes and in defense of democratic principles are daily 
affected by the operations of social classes. These reactions we clas- 
sify as indicative of parallel thinking and compartmentalized liv- 
ing. We note with interest, however, that while the concept of 
social class is rejected intellectually, its existence is indicated in 


1 August B. Hollingshead, “Elmtown’s Youth,” in The Impact of the Social Classes 
on Adolescents (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949), p. 83; James West, “Learning 
the Class System in Plainville U.S.A.,” in Theodore M. Newcomb, et al., Readings in 
Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1949), p. 476; W. L. Warner, et al., 
Social Class in America (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949), pp. 3-11. 
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the most vehement objectors. We have been teaching the signifi- 
cance of social class identification to understanding individuals 
and small groups for many years.? Having had the benefit of directly 
working with Giddings, Park, Burgess, Zorbaugh, and others in 
our youth, we found this approach both natural and essential. When 
the more specific and integrated material became available from 
Warner and others, often described as following an anthropological 
approach, methods of identifying not only more specific differentia- 
tion between social classes but also subgroupings within the classes 
were introduced.* And with the introduction of the more specific 
material there was a noticeable increase in the degree of resistance 
to the whole concept of social class. 

We have considerable reason to believe that this reaction is more 
usual than unique and that at present resistance to these concepts 
is greater than that toward the advanced thinking in psychology 
and psychiatry. During the last decade one or the other of us has 
conducted workshops and institutes in forty states. The people 
enrolled have been drawn largely from untrained workers and 
volunteers in recreational and informal educational agencies and 
caseworkers interested in learning more about work with groups. 
We have yet to meet a group in which there has not been a sizable 
number of people who, while able to conceive that such differentia- 
tion among people might be true in communities other than the 
one they represent, maintain that it is not true of them or their 
communities. These are fairly representative samples of the workers 
who carry the major responsibility for direct work with most of 
the groups served by community agencies in our American society. 

We have also come in contact with a smaller group of people 
who seem to rely on “scientific research.” Some of these people 
approach various concepts of the social processes as if they were 
ends in themselves rather than means toward the achievement of 
goals, some of which are predetermined by social classes and their 
subgroupings within society as a whole. This is a legitimate posi- 


2 Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland, Social Group Work Practice (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1949), pp. 192-52. 

8 W. Lloyd Warner, The Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941); Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, eds., Personality in 
Nature, Society and Culture (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948). 
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tion for a social scientist attempting to study social processes iso- 
lated from all other factors as much as is possible, but it is not one 
open to the person who is studying a group for the purpose of under- 
standing the totality of its needs in order to help it solve problems 
created by unmet needs. Common human values and norms, unique 
values and norms held common by social classes and subgroupings, 
become the frame of reference for the study; the norms derived 
from common human values are the over-all social sanctions which 
constitute common goals of the social process for all groups, and 
the unique norms derived from values of the social classes and 
their subgroupings become the unique goals of the subgroupings, 
provided that they are not in contradiction to the common 
goals. 

The point at issue is whether values are identified as rooted 
in beliefs or in behavior. The cynic says that the values are dis- 
covered by analysis of the way people behave and that norms are 
established by a significant ratio of similarity of behavior between 
representative groupings in the universe under study and that 
the values represented by such norms are the only real values in 
life. The philosopher looks to the cultural heritage of a given so- 
ciety, recognizes that while its goals have never been achieved, 
there are areas in which progress has been made, as well as areas 
of regression, but continues to believe in and maintain old goals 
and develop new goals, fundamental to living in a dynamic chang- 
ing society, which are based on what we hope to become rather than 
upon what we are. The scientist may accept a definition of ‘‘adjust- 
ment” as an equilibrium between the individual or a subgroup 
and the social class to which he belongs for purposes of identifying 
the nature and degree of social adjustment or maladjustment of, or 
within, a given group. He may or may not have a personal philos- 
ophy about the potentiality of human beings and their rights, priv- 
ileges, responsibilities, and opportunities. The consumer of the 
scientific study, however, who seeks to help his fellow men to 
achieve his potentialities, conceives of adjustment as the integra- 
tion of the forces within an individual or group toward participa- 
tion in social change which, based on the reality of the present 
situation, enables him, or it, to move toward what he, or it, wishes 
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to become. This is the process through which we will reduce the 
hiatus between what we say we are and how we behave. 

Although the great majority of the social scientists agree as to 
the existence of social classes, there are differences of opinion as 
to what constitutes a social class. All who recognize “‘class” as a 
social entity agree that it is composed of individuals who have a 
“higher” or “lower” position in one or more areas of their lives. 
The concept of class cannot be understood without some knowledge 
of the social processes inherent in group formation and the divi- 
sion of labor which is characteristic of all groups and through which 
individuals and groups achieve position or status. Individuals be- 
long to many groups; correspondingly, an individual may have 
a high status in one group, a low one in another, and a medium one 
in others. The basis of his status will be determined by the degree 
to which he either conforms or achieves in relation to the prevail- 
ing value system of each specific group. All of the people with 
whom an individual associates in a given group and among whom 
he has a certain status do not necessarily belong to the same social 
class. For example, a member of a civilian defense committee may 
have higher status in the committee than some of the members 
who belong to a social class higher than his social class; and a mem- 
ber of a high school basketball squad may have lower status as an 
athlete than many of the other players who belong to lower social 
classes. 

What, then, constitutes social class? I quote from an unpublished 
manuscript * by Martin Wolins: 


The difficulties of definition may, to a considerable extent, be due 
to the fact that social classes do not tend to have the characteristics of 
formal organizations or systems. It is therefore not possible to view what 
is known by all to be a social class and to describe the basis or bases of 


4Martin Wolins, “Behavior and Value Differences of Social Classes,” unpub- 
lished manuscript (1950). We are particularly indebted to Martin Wolins, of the 
faculty of the School of Social Welfare of the University of California, Berkeley, 
not only for some of the material used in this summary, but also for his critical and 
stimulating help in the preparation of this paper. Reference is made also to his un- 
published work “Behavior and Value Differences of Social Classes; an Attempt at 
Measurement of Social Class Position” (1952), a group research project under his 
direction carried on by nine students in the School of Social Welfare among some 
six thousand junior high school students in the cities of San Leandro and Oakland, 
California. 
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its existence and the nature of its existence and the nature of its differ- 
ence from other organizations. 

The disagreement regarding the determinants of class is very evident 
when we realize that there is no common accepted number of classes 
into which society is stratified. Cox * would have no classes at all. The 
Lynds * appear to be using only two classes in Middletown. Centers * 
says that our society is composed of four classes. Taussig * and McIver ® 
write of five classes and Warner *° of six. Quite obviously the concept 
of class does not mean the same thing to all these theorists. 

Numerous criteria may be used to establish social position: (1) pos- 
session of property which gives the individual power to control the 
activities of others; (2) power and authority derived as a result of public 
sanction, i.e., the legitimized right to control; (3) ascribed or achieved 
status; (4) family membership; (5) personal qualities and achievements; 
(6) position in the economic system with regard to the production of 
goods; (7) individual's consciousness as to his own social position; (8) 
behavior. 

. . . When the characteristics have been used individually the criti- 
cism is made that they are not indicative of social class position but of 
status. Used in combination they are subject to the criticism of lacking 
“one-dimensionality.” +1 It may be that social class is not the linear extent 
of any one of these dimensions, but rather an expression of . . . [sev- 
eral] dimensions in the joint relationship of a multidimensional whole. 

. . . It is reasonable to expect that there would be more agreement 
about the concept of stratification than about the meaning and defini- 
tion of social class. Stratification may be defined more satisfactorily 
along unidimensional, linear axes, each one representing a relatively 
independent characteristic such as income, occupation, possession, 
power-privilege, etc. . . . Criteria may be used jointly, as some have 
been,?? and combined to give the concept of socioeconomic status, i.e., 
position along several dimensions. Social class in such a system may 
be thought of as the single value which is a combination of all socially 
important differences with an underlying organic unity. 


5 Oliver C. Cox, “Estates, Social Classes, and Political Classes,” American Sociological 
Review, X (1945), 464-69. 

6 Robert S. Lynd and H. M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.,' 1937). 

7 Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes (Princetown, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1949). 

8F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics (4th ed.; New York: McMillan Co., 1939), 
Vol. II. 

9 Robert M. McIver, Society (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937). 

10 Warner et al., op. cit. 

11C, Wright Mills, Review of The Social Life of a Modern Community, American 
Sociological Review, VII (1942), 263-371. 
12 Warner, op. cit. 
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It is with social class as an organic unity which affects the lives 
of individuals, small groups, communities, and American society 
as a whole that we are primarily concerned as we consider the im- 
plication of social class to the practice of social group work. We 
shall limit our discussion to three principles of social group work 
practice: The worker helps the group by: (1) starting where it is; 
(2) being one of the links through which it relates to other groups 
in the community; (3) being the bearer of society’s values. We shall 
further limit our discussion by adopting a threefold frame of 
reference in regard to the social classes—lower, middle, and upper 
—based on the concept of social class as an organic unity. In rela- 
tion to the implication of some characteristics it will be necessary 
to refer to some of the finer distinctions within these classes, but 
generally speaking we shall stay within the threefold classification. 

One of the most familiar principles of social group work practice 
is the oft-repeated phrase “start where the group is.” Start what? 
This is a short but penetrating question. When we say that the 
worker helps members and groups to find and achieve socially de- 
sirable goals we immediately raise the question: Desirable to whom? 
It is around this point that considerable controversy rages today.’* 

As we have indicated, socially desirable goals may be placed in 
two categories: those held essential for citizenship in a democracy; 
and those peculiarly related to the social class identification of the 
members. Any organization providing social group work service 
has an obligation to incorporate in its purpose provision for service 
related to democratic citizenship. To what extent do agencies like- 

18 Alan F. Klein asks: “Is it the function of the group worker to induct his group 
members into the prevailing culture? Can members learn to accept a world alien to 
that of their parents, their upbringing, and their immediate social milieu? Should they 
be asked to, and if so, why?” “The Effect of Cultural Variables on Group Work 
Practice,” The Group, XV, No. 3 (1953), 14. 

Allison Davis points out: “In order to motivate the great masses of lower-class chil- 
dren . . . so that they will learn the educational and technical skills, the sexual and 
aggressive controls, and the manners which will enable them to gain higher privileges 
and greater social and economic efficiency, educators must first know lower-class cul- 
ture and understand the instigations and goals of the lower-class child. If these . 
are to be replaced by new learning . . . the school [or agency] must (1) remove the 
class punishments from the lower-class child within the school [or agency] society and 
(2) concretely reward his tentative striving for prestige in the school for agency] 


community.” “American Status Systems and the Socialization of the Child,” American 
Sociological Review, VI (1941), 345-54. 
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wise develop goals related to the differing values and norms of the 
various social classes? Should every agency attempt to develop pro- 
grams and services equally attractive to members from all social 
classes? Whom are the recreational and informal educational agen- 
cies now serving? 

Recent surveys have revealed that recreational and informal edu- 
cational agencies seem to be serving more middle- and upper-class 
people than those in the lower classes. The St. Paul study,"* for 
example, indicates that less than 10 percent of the multiproblem 
families participated in any of the community’s organized recrea- 
tion activities. Davis McEntire found that: 


The Boy Scouts have included in their membership at some time nearly 
three-fourths of the teen-age boys of Berkeley. The Girl Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls together have reached a somewhat larger proportion 
of the girls; some three-fifths of the boys, but only one-fourth of the 
girls belong or have belonged to the Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., respec- 
tively. Nearly half of all girls belong to church groups, as compared 
with less than a third of the boys. The youth of different socio-economic 
and ethnic background belong to different types of organizations. . . . 
The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls attract primarily 
boys and girls of the higher socio-economic groups. . . . Very significant 
is the fact that the rates of former memberships in these organizations 
do not show the same variation with socio-economic group . . . many 
lower-status boys and girls join . . . but drop out . . . they soon learn 
that [these organizations] are not their type.*® 


Similar findings have been reported in Oakland,** Chicago,’ and 
elsewhere. The Berkeley study indicates that the Y’s and public and 
private recreation centers, on the other hand, draw a large propor- 
tion of their membership from the lower socioeconomic groups. 
The YMCA has the least, the YWCA is next, and the public and 
private recreation centers last, with membership overwhelmingly 
drawn from the lower-class groupings. 

On the assumption that the communities studied are a fair 

14 Bradley Buell and Associates, Community Planning for Human Services (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 413. 

15 Davis McEntire, Leisure Activities of Youth in Berkeley, California (Berkeley, 
Calif.: Berkeley Council of Social Welfare), pp. 26-27. 

16 Wolins, op. cit. 


17 Margherita MacDonald et al., “Leisure Activities and the Socioeconomic Status 
of Children,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV (1949), 505-20. 
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sample of the country as a whole, we recognize that the implications 
of social class differences to the practice of social group work vary 
in agencies as well as in communities. To what extent do the fol- 
lowing factors cause these differences in the social class within 
memberships: 

The geographic location of building-centered programs and 
services? 

The social class identification of the personnel of the agency? 

The nature of the program content? 

The professional skill of the employed personnel in using pro- 
gram content in relation to the interests and needs of the member- 
ship? 

We do not have sufficient data to provide conclusive answers to 
these questions. We shall, however, present two hypothetical an- 
swers with supporting illustrations drawn from actual groups: 

1. The geographic location of building-centered programs and 
services does not necessarily determine the social class representa- 
tion in the membership of an agency. 

A women’s club of a New Orleans agency prides itself on being 
over fifty years old. Formed early in the century, it was composed 
of women who had emigrated with their families from Ireland and 
Germany. The men of both nationalities found work as stevedores. 
The women and children worked in cigar factories and cotton gins. 
The club soon split along nationality lines. So far as we are able 
to ascertain from the few remaining members and from the scant 
records, the chief area of disagreement was that of recipes. Con- 
flicts between Irish and German methods of preparation of food 
could not be met until the members had found sufficient other 
common grounds to put this issue into the perspective of more 
important common problems. Their differences were of custom 
and nationality rather than those inherent in membership in dif- 
ferent social classes in American society. They united in their 
common concern over long working hours and the conditions 
under which their children were working. After about a year they 
reformed as one club, which has been active ever since. 

The agency workers were aware of the differences which sepa- 
rated these women and were able to permit them to work them out 
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over a period of time; thus the agency continued to serve them 
as neighbors in spite of their differences. While the location of 
the settlement in the immediate neighborhood of these Irish and 
German women was undoubtedly an important factor in bringing 
each group to its doors, the fact that they remained was a matter 
of program and personnel rather than location. 

De Fremery Recreation Center in Oakland, California, is located 
in a neighborhood populated primarily by lower-class Negroes. 
Many Negroes who have achieved a measure of economic and social 
success have moved away, into areas occupied by middle-class white 
and colored people. A considerable number of youth belonging 
to these families have retained membership in the Center and 
return regularly to participate in its activities and to maintain 
their friendships. They share the concern of all the Center’s teen- 
age clubs when the activities of neighborhood delinquent gangs 
are publicized. 

In another city there are two organizations, one a YMCA and 
the other a Boys’ and Girls’ Club, within two blocks of one another. 
The YMCA has a swimming pool and is well-equipped with facili- 
ties for club activities. There are several staff members and volun- 
teers. The Boys’ and Girls’ Club has a lounge, a small gameroom, 
and a hall large enough for dances and parties. The equipment is 
meager, however, and there is only one staff member. The local 
population is largely Mexican with a few Negroes and white people. 
Most of the patrons of the YMCA travel by bus or car to the build- 
ing, and there are few members from the neighborhood. The 
patrons of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club are almost all from the im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

In San Francisco, which is known as a cosmopolitan city, when 
the International Institute had to secure more adequate facilities, 
it had great difficulty in finding a centrally located building because 
of privately negotiated contracts and the open objection of prop- 
erty owners to the strange people whom the Institute would bring 
to the neighborhood. The nature of the program and the services 
offered, rather than the location of the building, determined the 
class of the membership. 

From these and countless other instances it is clear that the loca- 
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tion of a building is not the sole or even the most important de- 
terminant of the social classes in the membership which any given 
agency may attract. 

2. When the membership of groups sponsored by a social agency 
is representative of several otherwise separated social classes, a con- 
scious effort has been exerted by personnel to recruit and work 
with groups of this composition. 

“Conscious effort” does not imply that this consciousness is neces- 
sarily with reference to social class; in fact, the converse is often 
true: the agency is quite unaware that its program and policies 
and the general attitude of the personnel tend to attract certain 
social classes and to repel others. 

When an agency presents its program to a community as one to 
which everyone is welcome, it may recruit representatives from 
a cross section of the social classes in the various ethnic groups. 
Whether the agency is able to keep this cross section depends largely 
on the knowledge of social class differences and the skill in use of 
this knowledge on the part of its personnel. If the social climate of 
the agency or group is one in which people with a variety of back- 
grounds, interests, and tastes are not comfortable, those who feel 
out of place will drop out and the membership will become repre- 
sentative of but one or two closely related social classes. 

Social class characteristics may be regarded as the key to under- 
standing “where a group is.” This knowledge provides the frame- 
work against which observations of behavior and expressed in- 
terests are evaluated; interpersonal relationships are more readily 
understood; conflicts are identified; and solutions are discovered. 
Knowledge of the expected behavior of the various social classes 
lessens the frustration of the social group worker who says, “I can- 
not understand why they behave as they do.” 

It is not enough for the social group worker to have knowledge 
of the typical behavior of the various social classes. This knowledge 
should be used as the backdrop against which he views the unique 
background and current experience of each individual with whom 
he is working. This information is secured by getting acquainted 
with each person individually through intake interview procedures. 
When social group work practice has fully incorporated the use 
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of knowledge about the social classes into its practice there will 
no longer be any arguments about the establishment of intake 
procedures as a part of the structure through which social group 
work is practiced. When this happens we will have evidence that 
“starting where a group is,” is a practice and not just a theory. 

The social group worker who can identify the social class mem- 
bership of the people with whom he is working must be clear as to 
how he is going to use this understanding. Knowing where the 
group is, does he help it to stay where it is? Does he help it to go 
somewhere? Where does he helpittogo? ~ 

Let us examine where the groups previously discussed have gone 
and the role of the workers to see if they had any guides as to where 
they were going and why they were going there. 

The worker who served the original members of the women’s 
club in New Orleans was a “lady,” with all the attributes which 
such a term implies in the Old South. She belonged to the upper 
class by family heritage and although she lived in the Irish-German 
community in which the settlement was located, her communica- 
tion with members of her own class was active and persistent. Many 
of her personal friends and associates came to have an interest in, 
and some understanding of, the problems of her neighbors. 
Through her the members of the club came to realize that they 
could use their organization for something more than just fun and 
relaxation. They learned that they could try to secure legislation 
to shorten the working day without loss of wages; they learned that 
they could participate with others in improving sanitation and 
thus cut the periodic toll from yellow fever; they learned that they 
could assure more education for their children by working for child 
labor laws. They learned first how to organize themselves for fun 
and then how to use this skill in working for things which the 
worker represented. They knew little if anything about these 
values, but after learning about them they wanted them very much, 
and under her leadership they were able to work for their achieve- 
ment. 

The present leader of the group is a member of the middle social 
class. She says that the achievements of the original members have 
become the heritage of the club and that while the current member- 
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ship includes many who cannot claim to be even remote descend- 
ants, the tradition of the original group is an influential factor 
in the club’s decisions affecting the welfare of the settlement and 
the community. 

Since the First World War the population of the neighborhood 
has changed considerably, now including many nationalities and 
some Negroes. The main criteria for membership in the club are 
willingness to assume responsibility for club activities and con- 
tribution of one’s skills. There is an unwritten code that politics 
and religion are not discussed at the club, and the members are 
constantly gaining appreciation of the right of people to be dif- 
ferent and yet belong to the club. This was especially apparent in 
recent discussions as to whether the agency should admit Negroes 
to membership. 

Throughout the years the members of this club have come from 
the lower social class. While the occupations of the husbands of 
the current members are varied and a few are of high status, the 
majority are in the unskilled occupations. The educational level 
of the members has moved from little if any formal education to 
the seventh grade, and many of the children are ambitious for a 
college education. Most of the group live in rented homes. While 
sanitary conditions have improved since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, over go percent of the houses in the neighborhood were built 
before 1920, and 85 percent are substandard. 

The manners and customs of the club members are very different 
from those of all the workers who have served them. To what extent 
the workers have attempted to influence these women we do not 
know. We do know that there were workers whom the members dis- 
liked as much as they revered their first worker and respect the 
present one. During one period the enrollment became quite small, 
and those who remained were motivated by allegiance to the past. 
There is some evidence that this slump was related to failure on 
the part of the workers to respect the manners and customs of the 
members and to accept their level of behavior and the nature of 
their interests and activities. 

The interclub council of teen-age clubs of De Fremery Public 
Recreation Center requested help from the director of the Center 
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in organizing a conference to be composed of community leaders, 
including the judge of the juvenile court, the superintendent of 
schools, board and staff members of social agencies, and representa- 
tives of the School of Social Welfare of the University of California. 
The teen-agers sought such a conference because they wanted 
“people” to know that not all teen-agers in West Oakland are de- 
linquent and because they thought that there were besetting prob- 
lems about which more should be done. 

Most of the invited people attended the conference. Of all the 
problems suggested by the teen-agers two seemed to concern them 
more than any others: one was that of having equal opportunity 
with youngsters in other parts of the city to secure a high school 
education which would prepare them for preprofessional college 
requirements; the other was that of securing help in educating 
their parents on how to live with teen-agers. Later they asked for 
another conference entirely devoted to the second problem. 

It is very evident that the worker was used as a link between 
the group and the community organizations which it wished to use. 
We discovered that the teen-agers knew about these organizations 
through their school classes in social studies and the program con- 
tent of their individual clubs in the Center. It is noteworthy that 
the external behavior of these young people is quite typical of most 
lower-class youth. Apparently they move in “herdlike” formation, 
“going nowhere,” preferring to hang around outside a building, 
or in the halls, or anywhere than where they might be expected 
to be. The type of music and dancing enjoyed at their parties would 
be quite unacceptable to many middle-class teen-age groups. It 
is also noteworthy that they were not only concerned about their 
reputation, but were able to ask for help to do something about 
it. It was fortunate that the director of the Center is not only able 
to accept this group “where it is,” but also embodies society's values 
and has the skill of helping individuals and groups to move at 
their own speed toward related achievements they desire for them- 
selves. 

We were interested in some of the causal factors operating in 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Club which is serving the teen-agers of its 
neighborhood. When asked about enrollment and attendance, the 
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director explained that he keeps no statistics; if he asks a youngster’s 
name the boy either refuses the information or gives the wrong 
name and then, usually, fails to return. So he never asks who any 
of them are. He eventually learns their first names or their nick- 
names as he listens to’what they call each other. No program is 
supplied by the club. The teen-agers sit around, play records, and 
watch television. The dances are put on by outside groups which 
arrange to use the hall, but the director seldom has any part in 
planning the events. 

The director is undoubtedly wise in postponing a registration 
or joining procedure until the teen-agers have established a feel- 
ing of confidence in him and in the agency. This is a significant 
example of “starting where the group is,” but one cannot help 
asking where the group is going and if it is getting the help it needs 
in finding a direction and in moving toward it. 

In the middle-class groups, behavior is polite and all the niceties 
are observed. On the other hand, the children, for the most part, 
are accustomed to being waited on and having decisions made for 
them; they have little sense of carrying through any plans and, in 
many instances, little or no interest in creative work with their 
hands. “Why should I make it? I can buy what I want,” is commonly 
heard. The club room may be left in complete disorder, with coke 
bottles, candy wrappers, games, craft supplies, and records dropped 
casually by the members, who do not appear to notice the confu- 
sion as they rush out of the room. Planning for future meetings 
is frequently neatly avoided, perhaps even sabotaged; the worker 
is expected to do everything from janitorial service to presenting 
a program for them to accept or discard as they please. He may feel 
completely frustrated if he does not realize where these members 
are and start there. Only gradually do these groups gain a different 
perspective of the role of the worker and take on management of 
their group life as he is able to suggest interesting ideas and help 
them gain pride in their group. 

While somewhat similar behavior is observed in many lower-class 
groups, the causative factors are different. The general behavior 
is that of lack of consideration for others, rudeness, unwillingness 
to share, frequent hostility both verbal and physical, disregard for 
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the property of others, considerable grabbing, with concern only 
that “I get mine!” The “here and the now” is uppermost, shown 
most frequently in the philosophy that “money is to spend” and 
to spend for immediate gratification of pleasure needs. 

Individuals in the lower-class groups also show great need for: 
(1) acceptance from the adult worker; (2) amelioration of their 
suspicions of others in the group; (3) development of self-respect; 
and (4) different modes of expressing their hostile feelings. 

The need for acceptance from the adult and their suspicions of 
other members are most openly expressed in the younger age groups. 
In one group, because they had not had the security of predictable 
adult affection, the worker had to resort to scheduling each mem- 
ber’s turn to be her partner in a game or other activity. At first, 
much time was taken up in keeping track of the schedule, but soon 
the members felt assurance and the schedule was no longer needed. 
In another group, where the members had been pushed around 
and they “won’t take nothin’ off nobody,” suspicion of each other 
was so strong that no two of them could agree long enough to play 
a game with partners. For a while, all games had to be on an indi- 
vidual basis before even two could cooperate; only after a period 
of time could they feel enough security to play a game as a total 
group. This kind of behavior behooves the worker to be scrupu- 
lously fair in distributing attention and special roles and privileges 
in all activities. 

In groups composed of members of several social classes, there 
was noted a tendency on the part of children of the middle social 
class to feel that the presence of lower-class children degraded them, 
and they were quite verbal in making this clear. Unless this op- 
position is handled, one or the other class drops out. The worker 
must watch that the program does not show up the lower-class 
child as inferior and the middle-class child as superior in status and 
ability; rather he must find ways to use program so that common 
interests and a common meeting ground are discovered by the 
members and difference is seen as an asset rather than a liability 
within the group. 

Self-respect may be at a low ebb, and program that promotes 
personal dignity and worth through creative achievement can do 
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much to build self-esteem. The worker must help the members 
learn how to do things and be alert to the need to encourage achieve- 
ment. Especially apparent, also, is the need for program that pro- 
vides release for physical and emotional energy which is pent up 
because of inadequate play space, insecurity at home, and feelings 
of inferiority at school and on the job. Physically active games, 
games with a minimum of structure in which individuals may come 
and go at ease and which can be of short or long duration according 
to impulse, are among the activities found most useful in providing 
modes of expression; informal dramatic improvisations also give a 
chance to assume special roles and take part in fantasy; social danc- 
ing is of course popular with many age groups. 

Much of the program is of the “structured-unstructured” or 
“organized-disorganized” variety. On the surface, it may look ex- 
tremely diffuse and confused, but underneath is a plan, a structure, 
which provides for satisfactions and is slowly helping the members 
feel secure, take on certain responsibilities for the program and 
make it their own. It was observed that workers who meet these 
youngsters with frankness and real friendliness succeed in establish- 
ing rapport rather quickly. This in no sense indicates, however, 
that the leaders behave in the same way as the group does; they do 
not meet rowdiness with physical roughness, yelling with shouting, 
or try to top the “ugly” words. Rather they are firm in their beliefs, 
clear about their stand, and calm and firm in dealing with immedi- 
ate situations. 

The agency itself can provide a means of identification with 
something that is important, that has status within the community 
and stands for certain values; because they are members, they gain 
a feeling of dignity and worth, and the membership card or pin is 
a symbol of status. Part of the value of the agency comes through 
actual provision of space in which to run and jump and release 
energy, rooms large enough for parties, adult helpers with new and 
imaginative ideas for program; these are important assets to mem- 
bers of lower-class groups, for they are usually lacking in their en- 
vironment. We cannot expect people to do other than follow their 
present patterns if they neither see nor know anything else, espe- 
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cially if the social environment is a constant source of individual 
deterioration. 

As the members gain identification with their group and feel a 
sense of pride in its achievements, they can gain personal strength 
through more effective intergroup relationships. Agencies with a 
number of groups with varied social class identifications have a 
head start because all the groups have some identification with the 
agency as a whole and what it stands for. With a common basis for 
getting together, with common interest in the agency program, 
and with similar experiences in their clubs, the first steps in inter- 
group relations are easier. They can be followed by relationships 
with other groups with whom they have less in common. All groups 
tend to be suspicious of people they do not know, and they need 
satisfying contacts in order to discover similarities and to accept 
differences, not as superior or inferior, but as factors that provide 
new experiences and interests. 

The worker serving lower-class groups has to make decisions as 
to what values need to be internalized to make for better adjust- 
ment within the dominant culture of America without causing 
undue conflict with certain lower-class values. What aspects of cul- 
ture need to be transmitted for the greatest fulfillment in life for 
the individual and for the continuing creation of the democratic 
ideal? He must be able to discriminate the significant from the less 
important. Certainly learning to share, to have respect for others, 
to express one’s ideas and to integrate one’s thinking with others 
who may think differently, to be willing to assume some responsi- 
bilities, are more important than strict obedience to authority with- 
out question, being neat and clean at all times, and having full 
knowledge of the social graces. The first values are concerned with 
participation in democratic citizenship and are in accordance with 
the brotherhood of man. 

In the words of a group of ten- and eleven-year-old youngsters: 
“If someone is fat or skinny, we should play with them”; ‘Learn 
not to call people names”; ‘‘Play what other people want to some- 
times and not always what you want to play all the time’; “Always 
tell the truth, even if it isn’t the easiest way out”; “If you didn’t 
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listen to other people’s good ideas you’d be dumb”; “To like each 
other no matter what they look like or what color they are”; “Help 
other people when they need it.” 

The social group worker who successfully uses his professional 
skills is a combination of philosopher, social scientist, and practi- 
tioner. As a philosopher he recognizes the difference between basic 
human values and manners and customs, and that basic values may 
be expressed in many different forms of behavior; as a social scien- 
tist, or a consumer of social science research, he understands the 
social processes which create subgroupings within larger groups of 
people and accepts as real the existence of social classes within any 
society. He familiarizes himself with the characteristic behavior of 
the different social classes within American society as a whole and 
of the particular region and locality in which he is working. He 
individualizes the behavior of each group, and its constituent 
members, which he serves against the background of his generalized 
knowledge of behavior of the various social classes. In this way he 
discovers where the group with which he is working is. 

As a practitioner he helps the group to find a direction in which 
it wishes to go. The group may wish to maintain its manners and 
customs or it may wish to change them. The worker as the bearer of 
society's values, the basic human values, helps the group to move 
in the direction of reenforcing or learning to understand new 
basic values, but he does not attempt to change the manners and 
customs of the group unless they are in conflict with the basic 
values. Through consistent participation in the processes of social 
change aimed toward realization of behavior more consistent with 
the ideals inherent in democratic beliefs the social group worker 
contributes to the welfare and happiness of individuals, of small 
groups, and of society as a whole. 


The Citizen’s Responsibility for 
Social Action 


By J. DONALD KINGSLEY 


I SHALL DO JUST THREE THINGS in this discussion: 

1. Assert as strongly as I can that we who are involved in social 
work have not only the normal responsibilities of citizens in a 
democracy but also the very special responsibility of leadership in 
public social affairs 

2. Analyze some of our past weaknesses and a few of the special 
disabilities which impair our effectiveness in social action today 

3. Suggest very briefly a few of the areas which seem to me of 
special concern to social workers. 

It is sometimes charged by liberal critics that social work is a 
timid calling concerned essentially with preserving the status quo. 
It is said that we shrink from taking positions on social questions 
of first importance; that we fear collective action and emerge gin- 
gerly from our dugouts only after a cease-fire; that we are long 
on “‘followship” and short on leadership when it comes to public 
issues. 

It is true, say such critics, that social workers as a group are com- 
mitted to “doing good,” but they are committed to doing it slowly, 
safely, and only in retail lots. Concerned with the symptomatic 
results of social disorders, they neglect basic causes. Concentrating 
on the individual or the small family unit, they forget that they are 
a part of a larger society. 

I do not, as a liberal, share these particular views. But I do think 
we have been slow to assume our proper role as leaders of social 
thought and action. There has been—and perhaps still is—confu- 
sion among us as to our responsibility for such leadership. This has 
led all too often to paralysis or ineffectiveness on issues of impor- 
tance to our work, to us as social workers, and to the nation. 

We cannot, I believe, be justly indicted for cowardice or timid- 
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ity. But in common with many other professional groups, we might 
be successfully challenged for a certain amount of woolly-minded- 
ness and a good deal of escapism. 

It can be said in defense of the profession that its record of lead- 
ership has not been worse than that of many others. There has been 
in this country a curious abdication of intellectual and profes- 
sional leadership. Leaving aside the law and, to a lesser degree, the 
military, our professional groups have utterly failed to exhibit that 
sense of public responsibility, of noblesse oblige, so strikingly pos- 
sessed by their counterparts in England or on the Continent. 

In Europe, professional distinction carries its own public re- 
sponsibility, which is accepted as a matter of course. The distin- 
guished scientist, physician, writer, teacher, administrator, expects 
and is expected to play a public leadership role. If he does not 
actually occupy a seat in Parliament, he at least vigorously partici- 
pates in the public debate of issues. It is unthinkable that he should 
not do so; and the fact that he does, results in maturity and balance 
in public decisions. It has long been otherwise with us, and this has 
been a matter of comment and curiosity to foreign observers since 
de Tocqueville. 

In a general way, therefore, it is not surprising that the members 
of our young profession did not leap to change the accepted Ameri- 
can pattern of professional aloofness from public affairs. We had 
before us the weighty examples of our colleagues in medicine, sci- 
ence, engineering, even, to a lesser degree, in theology. They too 
wore their citizenship lightly, regarded politics as vulgar and the 
espousal of unpopular causes as, somehow, unprofessional. 

But I do not think we can wring much comfort from these facts 
or assuage our collective conscience because of them. For good or 
ill, all of us in social work deal with the social order and more 
particularly with those aspects of that order that are out of kilter 
and in need of reinforcement or repair. We are the first to see the 
cracks appear and to note their effects on people and their needs. 
The daily problems with which we deal are, in a very special sense, 
created, eliminated, minimized, or augmented by changes in the 
social environment: by the state of the economy; by decisions affect- 
ing war and peace; by the extent and direction of public social 
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programs and the general climate of opinion affecting both our 
clients and ourselves. Our problems are enormously complicated 
by widespread feelings of fear, apprehension, and insecurity, and, 
consequently, by all those complex factors producing such feelings. 
With all of these we must, of necessity, be especially concerned. 

A physician prescribing medicaments for a long list of common 
ailments may be able—if he is sufficiently naive and unimagina- 
tive—to delude himself into thinking that the particular ills which 
concern him exist independent of the social environment. The 
progress of psychosomatic medicine and of social medicine has 
made this increasingly difficult, but it is still a possibility and cer- 
tainly not uncommon. 

The experienced social worker has no such opportunity for self- 
delusion and escape. All of us know, and are reminded daily in the 
course of our work, that the problems with which we deal are the 
products of interaction between the individual and his socioeco- 
nomic environment. We know the relation of adequate housing 
and of unemployment compensation to family stability, of recrea- 
tion facilities to juvenile delinquency, of school lunch programs to 
child nutrition, of insecurity and fear to mental illness. All of this 
is so apparent as to require little demonstration. The problems 
confronting us are obviously different in an expanding economy 
than in one of contraction and recession. They are obviously dif- 
ferent in a society which includes great programs of social insurance 
and public assistance than they would otherwise be; and they are 
changed whenever a public housing project replaces a slum, or a 
neighborhood recreation center replaces a local pool hall, or the 
members of a metropolitan police force learn something about in- 
tercultural and interracial relations. 

Since we know these things, we cannot avoid the responsibility 
of pointing them out to others who have not experienced them so 
directly. Nor can we fail to stand publicly for those programs which 
will help to solve the problems we know so intimately. If we do not 
take leadership in this respect, who is to do so? And if no one does, 
how are the objectives to which we are all committed to be achieved? 

But, you say, we can agree in principle upon our responsibility 
for leadership in social action, and as a group we have been increas- 
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ingly accepting it. The problem lies elsewhere, in how to achieve 
effective results. 

I agree that this is so. Yet it should really be easier for us than for 
most. We have a potential strength that most other groups cannot 
match. Social work is unique in the distance to which it has carried 
the lay-professional partnership. It is fashionable today to speak of 
a team, and in social work we have a team of experts and of men of 
affairs which should be ideally adapted to effective social action. 
Our entire approach is based upon cooperative lay and professional 
effort, and in most areas of our concern this approach has been 
successful. But in the field of social action, which would appear to 
be ideally suited to such a team approach, we have been least ef- 
fective. It is worth considering why this has been so. 

The reasons are, I suppose, complex and vary from one situation 
to another. But for purposes of discussion I shall center on two or 
three which seem general in character. Both the layman and the 
professional Have their own special disabilities when it comes to 
social action. Until we recognize and mutually overcome these, we 
shall not be able to work as successfully in influencing community 
and political action as we do in our narrower bailiwicks. 

I would say at the outset that the disabilities of the professional 
are more numerous and more deeply rooted than those of the lay- 
man. Laymen are used to acting in concert to affect public policy, 
whether or not they have yet accustomed themselves to doing so 
in social fields. This is not true of the professional. He starts out as 
a citizen in a democracy, like everyone else, but he ends as an ex- 
pert. By definition, he becomes a man apart, isolated from his 
fellows by a wall of special knowledge and special experience. Only 
by extraordinary effort can such a wall be breached, but he is un- 
willing to make that effort because this separateness is the mark of 
his status. As a professional, he strives, therefore, to widen rather 
than to close the gap. He works, eats, drinks, plays, lives, with other 
professionals, and together they indulge in the luxurious futility 
of purism. 

As a professional, he tends to cultivate the obtuse and the eso- 
teric. He invents a jargon, unintelligible to the layman, and sur- 
rounds his work with ritualistic elements which clearly distinguish 
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his activities from those of the uninitiated. His behavior in these 
respects is in no sense different from that of members of other pro- 
fessions, but neither doctors nor lawyers, for example, require the 
same public understanding of their work. To the extent that the 
social worker succeeds in professionalizing his activities, he loses 
contact with the larger body of citizens. He finds difficulty in nor- 
mal communication and—sensing resistance to his inadequately 
communicated ideas—may even assume a holier-than-thou attitude / 
which is fatal to cooperative effort. In time, he may even come to 
regard association with nonprofessionals in common action (un- 
less in defense of “professional standards”) as bordering on unpro- 
fessional conduct. 

I do not say that this is true of all of us, or even of most. I do 
say that it is true of some, and that we are all subject to similar 
debilitating influences. They are, indeed, inescapable; for we do 
have special knowledge, unique experience, and particular tech- 
niques, which are difficult to communicate to the nonprofessional. 
Because of this, we have constantly to struggle against obscurantism 
and the temptation to indulge in the practice of a mystery. Only 
as we can resist this temptation and find meaningful ways to ex- 
plain our problems and our proposed solutions to the layman can 
we be effective in social leadership. 

Leaders are, by definition, extraordinary persons. But they are 
extraordinary primarily because they have a following; because 
they have learned to translate unique experience into common 
experience, to breach the wall which separates the specialist from 
the generalist, and to discover those common denominators of ideas 
and emotions which move people to act. 

In the sociology of leadership, the follower is as important as the 
leader. He who walks by himself merely is walking by himself. 
However satisfying this may be at times and whatever ultimate 
values it may hold, it has nothing to do with social dynamics. 

We are now close to identifying the principal disability of the 
professional in social action. In his special way, he regards him- 
self as a leader in the solution of social problems. But he is—per- 
haps understandably—more concerned with a following of his pro- 
fessional colleagues than with one more broadly based. This con- 
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cern is fatal to effective social action, for it serves to magnify the gulf 
already separating the professional from the citizenry at large and 
to center attention and focus energy on a small group which can 
never, in fact, solve the problems confronting us. It results, far too 
often, in an all-or-nothing attitude (for no professional wishes to be 
thought less exacting than his colleagues); an attitude which blocks 
progress while waiting for perfection. It results in widespread fail- 
ure to distinguish the possible from the ideal and the immediate 
objective from the ultimate goal. It leads to poor timing and in- 
flexibility and the substitution of dreams for what is, in reality, 
attainable. 

I suggest that if we wish to be effective leaders in the realm of 
public social policy, we must pay much less attention to our pro- 
fessional colleagues and to the idealistic clichés of our profession 
and pay much more attention to securing an understanding follow- 
ing of laymen. I am quite aware of the thousands of words which 
have been uttered on the subject of indirect leadership and of the 
considerable effort which has been made to convince us that no 
other form of leadership is appropriate to our profession. I remain 
unimpressed. An indirect approach may in some circumstances 
succeed where a direct approach will not. In such circumstances, it 
is obviously to be preferred. But there is nothing in democratic 
theory which suggests that those who know a problem most inti- 
mately should be barred from a direct leadership role. The success- 
ful leader uses every approach available, and the fact that he is a 
professional should certainly not restrict him to a particular 
method. I think we have suffered from some confusion in this re- 
spect and that this, too, has prevented our playing the prominent 
role we ought. 

The disabilities of the layman are perhaps more obvious and 
less serious. They spring essentially from the fact that he is a lay- 
man; that social work is with him an avocation and that he conse- 
quently has no direct experience with its problems. What he knows, 
he learned vicariously and often with little assistance from the pro- 
fessional. But since he knows enough to know that he does not 
know, he understandably fears manipulation. Possessed of the nor- 
mal distrust of the man of affairs for those who have chosen what 
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seem to him more cloistered paths, he views with suspicion the 
proposed solutions of the professionals. In such circumstances, he 
is likely to fall back upon the areas in which he feels secure, to dwell 
upon financial implications or the difficult mechanics of imple- 
mentation. Thus, to many professionals, the layman appears in a 
negative role which seems itself to block cooperative social action. 

I have already suggested that I believe a great deal of this could 
be overcome by changes of attitude and approach on the part of the 
professionals. Vicarious experience can be both broad and deep, 
and it is up to us to help the layman acquire it. It is also up to us 
to recognize that both life and society are many-faceted; that pro- 
grams do have financial and public relations and political implica- 
tions; and that all leadership deals with the science of the possible. 
To the extent that we are able to do this, lay distrust will vanish. 
We will then finally have forged a team which can and will assume 
leadership in the determination of public social policy. Only then 
will we have fulfilled our special responsibilities. 

I cannot here deal specifically with those current public issues 
meriting the attention of the citizen in social work. This is not 
of moment, for principles are more important than measures, even 
in the field of social action. While we support or oppose specific 
programs or proposals, we do so because of general beliefs and 
understandings. What, then, do we in social work believe? 

We believe—or I think we do—in the fundamental worth and 
dignity of the individual and in unity without uniformity. There- 
fore, we will support those public measures concerned with civil 
rights and the removal of all artificial barriers with assuring equal- 
ity of opportunity and with guaranteeing freedom of opinion and 
expression. 

We believe—or I think we do—that society is a mutual benefit 
association; that we are, in fact, our brothers’ keepers and that we 
have a positive duty to assist those overwhelmed by misfortune in 
a manner consistent with the dignity of the individual. Therefore, 
as a group we support adequate levels of public assistance and the 
right of our clients to anonymity; adequate social insurance against 
the unavoidable hazards of age, disability, and unemployment; 
public programs of rehabilitation and guidance. As a group, we 
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will jealously guard the gains already made in these directions, lest 
what has been won so dearly be lost through the apathy of famil- 
iarity. 

We believe—or I think we do—that the family is the funda- 
mental unit in society. We therefore will support those public 
measures which strengthen the family unit and reinforce family 
living: programs for decent housing and recreation; day care and 
homemaker services; foster care and adoption programs. 

Out of these fundamental beliefs we have woven a whole philos- 
ophy and upon that foundation we have erected our methods and 
our approach. The philosophy has relevance in many different 
situations, and our leadership function is to translate it into public 
policy in as broad a way as possible. As social workers, we can em- 
brace no narrow provincialism. The principles upon which we 
stand, and indeed depend, are equally applicable at local, national, 
and international levels. They are essentially ethical principles and 
are identical with the essentials of democracy. They are concerned as 
much with means as with ends, for they all stem from the belief 
in the innate dignity of man. We cannot, then, view with indif- 
ference any assault upon the principles by which we live; and while 
we are concerned in social action with many specific measures, our 
greatest concern must be with fundamentals. 

The things for which we stand are being attacked today in an 
unprecedented manner, and we have been quiet too long in the 
face of a rising tide of totalitarianism. The time has come when 
we must speak out in defense of our basic beliefs; when we must, in 
our own communities, take a lead to stem the hysterical wave which 
threatens to engulf us. As citizens in social work we know the high 
costs of insecurity, mutual suspicion, and fear; we know how com- 
munities crumble when neighbors spy on neighbors and vigilantes 
organize as informers; we know the dark injustice of guilt by as- 
sociation and reject the heresy that past mistakes can never be 
lived down. We know the violence done to human dignity by hit- 
and-run smears and unsubstantiated charges and the danger to 
social stability in irresponsible attacks on our schools, churches, and 
political institutions. 

As social workers we do not believe that the end justifies the 
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means or that social vandalism can be excused because it is said 
to serve a useful purpose. Indeed, our whole approach is based on 
the firm conviction that the means employed determine the end 
secured. We cannot, therefore, believe that the ruthlessly totali- 
tarian anti-Communism of the McCarthy’s and their ilk is any 
less totalitarian than the Communism it professes to oppose. 

If this is so, our responsibility and our duty seem clear to me. 
The social vandals and wreckers can be effective only as the people, 
or some of them, are confused and bewildered. They are of little 
significance in their own right. The public confusion on which 
they feed is as to fundamentals—the very fundamentals to which 
we as social workers wholeheartedly subscribe. Thus they present 
to us a fundamental challenge in leadership which I do not think 
we can ignore. If we are to become more effective in social action, 
let us begin here and resist each new injustice and every new en- 
croachment on our liberties wherever they appear. We will then 
be fulfilling our responsibility for social action. 


I. DISCUSSION 


By CLARK W. BLACKBURN 


So FAR AS I CAN DETERMINE, Mr. Kingsley is saying that 
“social action” means taking effective leadership in the realm of 
public social policy. I feel the need of something more definitive. 
At the 1952 National Conference of Social Work, Benjamin E. 
Youngdahl gave the following introduction to his paper “The Role 
of Social Agencies in Social Action”: 


For the purpose of this statement social action is being taken to mean 
those activities and processes which have for their purpose the end re- 
sult in social policy, legal or extra legal, of new services or the modifica- 
tion or elimination of existing ones. It includes such things as fact- 
finding, research, the dissemination and interpretation of information, 
analysis of community needs, organization and other efforts to mobilize 
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public understanding and support in behalf of some community service 
or legislative or other proposal. Social action can be geared to a problem 
in a local community, to one that is state-wide, or to one that is national 
in scope. 

I am not sure that Mr. Kingsley accepts this broad a definition. 
To me it seems appropriate and usable. 

If Mr. Kingsley accepts this broad definition, I believe he would 
have emphasized the deficiencies of social workers in social action 
less strongly. I think that in the family service field, for instance, 
we are strong in the development of new services, and of modifying, 
eliminating, or merging existing ones; in fact-finding followed by 
taking leadership in analyzing community needs; and in dissemi- 
nating information around social issues. I admit to a lack of effec- 
tiveness in directly influencing legislative matters. 

More frequently than Mr. Kingsley suggests, agencies demon- 
strate effective teamwork between professionals and laymen. Not 
all professionals on agency staffs work with laymen on the board, 
but the executive constantly works with the layman and can hardly 
be accused of hiding behind his professionalism. He wants both 
the professionals and the laymen to look to him for leadership. If 
he cannot get beyond Mr. Kingsley’s description of the profes- 
sional, he will not be regarded as a leader by the layman. Mr. Kings- 
ley says that the professional ‘works, eats, drinks, plays, lives, with 
other professionals and together they indulge in the luxurious 
futility of purism.” He tends, says Mr. Kingsley, ‘‘to convey the ob- 
tuse and the esoteric, He invents jargon unintelligible to the lay- 
man and surrounds his work methods with ritualistic elements 
which clearly distinguish his activity from those of the uninitiated.” 
At this point I began to feel that Mr. Kingsley had either met the 
wrong people in our profession or was unduly pessimistic. Fortu- 
nately, he adds, “I do not say that this is true of all of us, or even 
of most.” 

The realities of life must be kept before us. Social workers must 
work in the climate of public opinion, and no matter what their 
own convictions and beliefs in terms of social action, they cannot 
be too far ahead of the laymen with whom they work, or they be- 
come ineffective. The general atmosphere today is conservative or 
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even reactionary. Another reality is the shortage of qualified pro- 
fessional social workers. This shortage tends to keep the profes- 
sional busy with his everyday tasks of direct service to his clients. 

In the family service field, we have a standard-setting association. 
To be a member of that association, a local agency must meet cer- 
tain basic qualifications. First of all, there must be a responsible, 
autonomous board of directors made up of qualified, representa- 
tive citizens. The agency must have as its stated purpose the render- 
ing of individualized casework service and the equally important 
role of community leadership. To quote from the membership re- 
quirements, “The agency must give evidence of concern for the 
improvement of social conditions affecting family life in its own 
community.” To me, this means social action as defined in broad 
terms. This has been true throughout the history of the family serv- 
ice movement. I am sure that the old charity organization societies 
devoted a great deal of attention to reforming what they considered 
bad social conditions. Techniques in casework were amateurish. 
Time has inevitably brought about more specialization. Family 
service agencies have become professionalized, techniques of case- 
work and counseling have improved immensely. Admittedly, the 
preoccupation with the perfecting of techniques has lessened to 
some degree the concern in the agencies with direct, front-line, 
social action. The reforms for which the charity organization soci- 
eties fought in the past have become the center of attention of many 
other groups—labor, civic, educational, and religious. The present 
tendency is for social agencies to work cooperatively with these 
groups through board members and through other appropriate 
channels of communication. Mr. Kingsley believes there is a place 
for “indirect action”; he just does not want the professional social 
workers to think that it all must be handled on an indirect basis. 
Neither do I. 

The present trend within the field of family service seems to show 
a movement back to more direct social action. Two years ago at the 
official general assembly meeting of our agency delegates, we 
adopted some basic principles relating to family life; we then au- 
thorized the appointment of a National Committee on Public 
Issues. This committee, made up of professional workers and lay- 
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men from local agencies, was to study national issues affecting fam- 
ily life and report to the board of directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee of our association for appropriate stands and action on cur- 
rent public issues. This national committee has subsequently 
pointed out the desirability of appointing public issues committees 
within each local member agency. 

Thus far, the National Committee on Public Issues has taken 
positions on social security and on housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. As time goes on, I am sure the committee will take positions 
on other important matters affecting family life. Its efforts un- 
doubtedly will provide a further stimulus for the work of many 
local agencies. 

Mr. Kingsley says: “We cannot . . . view with indifference any 
assault upon the principles by which we live; and while we are 
concerned in social action with many specific measures, our greatest 
concern must be with fundamentals.” Our fundamental beliefs are, 
he says, essentially ethical principles and are identical with the es- 
sentials of democracy. It seems to me to follow logically that Mr. 
Kingsley is saying in effect that we are in a strong position in the 
area of social action. I believe that social work has reached a stage 
of maturity where it can and will speak out with much more as- 
surance on its fundamental beliefs. Certainly, the expression of its 
experienced and strongly held convictions is urgently needed in 
influencing continued social progress. 


Factors Influencing the Content of 
Federal Public Welfare Legislation 


By WILBUR J. COHEN * 


5 ENGLISH BIOGRAPHER of Stonewall Jackson, G. F. R. 
Henderson, wrote that in war, the simplest things are the most com- 
plex. So it is with the great pieces of social legislation. The final 
legislation, in retrospect, always seems inevitable to the scholars 
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who study the legislative process years later. But the complex rea- ~~ 


sons for specific provisions in the laws frequently get lost in an- 
tiquity. And the myriad forces which impinged on decisions at the 
time become forgotten. 

In June of 1934, the Social Security Act had its immediate be- 
ginnings in the establishment of the President’s Committee on 
Economic Security—one of the few times in our history when a 
Cabinet committee was given a specific and influential responsibil- 
ity by Executive Order. This Cabinet committee made its historic 
report to the President in January, 1935. Congress held public and 
executive hearings on the proposals recommended by the commit- 
tee, made extensive policy and technical changes in these proposals, 
vigorously debated the controversial issues, and reported out a com- 
plex piece of legislation consisting of ten separate programs which 
was approved by the President on August 14, 1935. 

Since that time Congress has enacted major amendments to the 
basic law six times—in 1939, 1946, 1948, 1950, 1951, and 1952. And 
Congress is again considering important changes which President 
Eisenhower recommended this year in a special message to the Con- 
gress. 

The twenty years of experience and the current interest in social 
security proposals indicate the need for an evaluation of where we 
have been, where we are, and where we are going. This is a large 
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task which would occupy many hours and many talents. I shall deal 
with only one small but important aspect of this evaluation—an 
aspect which has been neglected by most social workers. 

Social workers have been much interested in the group process, 
in social action, and in community organization. But I think that 
as a group they have not developed sufficient professional knowl- 
edge of the process at the Federal level which produces the legisla- 
tion that has been a major factor in the transformation and in- 
creased importance of social work in the last generation. Social 
workers, like other individuals who have studied history, civics, po- 
litical science, and related subjects, know something about the 
legislative process in terms of rules, procedures, and organizational 
structures of state legislatures and the United States Congress. They 
know that the members of Congress make our laws. They are aware 
of political parties and platforms. They know something about the 
role of organized groups—management, labor, farm, and profes- 
sional—in the legislative process. They are aware of the importance 
of the President’s role in recommending changes in the laws in his 
annual State of the Union message. They know of the importance 
of public opinion and the press in the legislative process. 

Despite this knowledge, very little has been written concerning 
the process by which the public assistance and child welfare provi- 
sions in the Federal law came to be what they are now. Much has 
been written about the legislative process in Great Britain since 
the Elizabethan Poor Laws and the evolution of welfare legislation 
in the colonies and at the state level. Much has been written about 
the historical evolution and issues concerning the Federal provi- 
sions of unemployment insurance and Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance (OASI). Yet public assistance and child welfare legislation 
at the Federal level raise many different and perplexing questions 
which have not been so fully treated. I venture the opinion that 
many of our schools of social work teach the student more detail 
about the historical background of welfare legislation in Great 
Britain than about the evolution of Federal welfare legislation in 
the United States since 1935. 

As I have watched the issues which arise in the formulation of 
policy on Federal welfare legislation, I have found that five fun- 
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damental questions have recurred in connection with Federal wel- 
fare legislation in the last twenty years. The first and major ques- 
tion concerns the distribution of costs between the Federal and 
state governments, the fiscal ability of the states and localities, and 
the adequacy of assistance payments. This is a complex problem 
with fiscal overtones that basically determine the character of the 
program. It is a problem to which social workers have not given 
enough attention, perhaps because they have felt inadequate to 
the mathematical and financial intricacies of the formulas and the 
mysteries of alternative proposals. They have given more attention 
to the following four questions, which have equally complex and 
controversial aspects but are of a character not requiring algebra 
or arithmetic to solve: 

1. What is the proper role of the Federal Government in rela- 
tion to state and local responsibilities? 

2. What is the proper role of the Federal Government in respect 
to the relationship between public and private agencies? 

g. What is the role of assistance in relation to services? 

4. What is the relation of assistance and services to the social 
insurances? 

The content of Federal public welfare legislation is vitally 
affected by attitudes and answers on these fundamental questions 
which, in turn, depend upon many factors in an individual’s expe- 
rience. For instance, a large proportion of the members of the 
Congressional committees which consider social security legislation 
are persons who are attorneys and have been in their state legisla- 
ture or who have been state governors or judges before they came 
to Congress. Their training and experience in these fields are very 
significant factors in making decisions in the welfare field. For in- 
stance, when the survivors’ insurance benefits were inaugurated in 
1939, it was necessary to determine who would be considered to be 
a “child,” a “wife,” and “widow” in the Federal law. The Congress 
provided in the Federal law that these relationships should be de- 
termined in accordance with each state law on inheritance of prop- 
erty. Thus, a “child” under the Federal OASI law differs from 
one state to another. Efforts to liberalize the law in recent years 
to include adopted and illegitimate children under a nation-wide 
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rule have been successful with respect to adopted children but not 
with respect to illegitimate children. 

The extent to which emphasis on state law and state responsi- 
bility was in the minds of the legislators is well demonstrated by 
the public assistance provisions of the Social Security Act. The many 
different factors which come into play are best understood when 
studied in relation to one specific program. I have selected Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC) because so much less is known about 
the evolution of this program than about Old Age Assistance 
(OAA). 

The ADC program has never been amended except as part of 
other amendments affecting other titles of the social security pro- 
gram. The same has been true of the maternal and child health 
and welfare services in Title V of the act. The increased authoriza- 
tions for such services in 1939, 1946, and 195;0—the only instances 
in which Title V has been amended—were part of more compre- 
hensive amendments to the insurance and assistance programs. 

The Social Security Act has been a multipurpose legislative en- 
actment since its inception. It has frequently been referred to as 
an omnibus bill. However, its omnibus character has been retract- 
ing. The vocational rehabilitation sections and public health sec- 
tions were separated out in 1943 and 1944 respectively. The un- 
employment insurance provisions have tended to be handled sepa- 
rately since 1949, when unemployment insurance functions were 
transferred from the Social Security Administration to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. But the other programs of OASI, public assistance, 
and children’s services are inseparable in some of their aspects. And, 
as the OASI program increases in size and importance we can ex- 
pect changes in the Federal provisions in the assistance and chil- 
dren’s services programs. At the present time, we can only speculate 
about the forms these changes may take. Legislation recommended 
by the President, for example, would include in the formula for 
Federal sharing of assistance costs a factor which reflects the increas- 
ing proportion of the population eligible for OASI benefits. Other 
proposals which would blanket-in under the insurance program all 
the retired aged and the surviving children of deceased breadwin- 
ners would repeal Federal grants for OAA and ADC. Changes have 
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also been proposed to the children’s services in Title V of the Social 
Security Act. 

These are matters to which intergovernmental and Hoover com- 
missions may give further consideration. The House Committee 
on Ways and Means and the Senate Finance Committee probably 
will consider these proposals along with others. The content of 
Federal public welfare legislation is bound to change as other pro- 
grams change, as new emphases develop, and as economic and social 
changes occur. It is important that social workers give further study 
to the factors which influence the changes in the content of our 
social security program. 

Another related fact of some significance is that social security 
legislation is a revenue bill, because taxes are levied for the social 
insurance program. Under the Constitution, all revenue measures 
must originate in the House of Representatives. This is a safeguard 
inserted by the founding fathers so that there would be no taxation 
without representation. Consequently, amendments to the social 
security program must originate in the House or be added to a bill 
originating in the House. It is possible that a bill dealing solely 
with assistance or children’s services could originate in the Senate, 
but it is likely that the bill would die without any action by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The House committee is very 
strict in seeing that the Constitutional requirement is obeyed. This 
gives the House committee an important influence on the timing 
and frequency of legislation. Moreover, since it is customary in tax 
legislation for the bill reported out by the committee to be handled 
under a closed rule prohibiting any amendments from the floor, 
the bill reported out by the committee almost automatically be- 
comes the bill passed by the House. At the same time, it should not 
be overlooked that the Senate committee and the Senate have 
an advantage in being able to consider the broad policy issues in- 
volved in social security legislation after the House committee 
has completed a lot of the technical work and has attempted to 
reconcile the major controversial issues. There is usually ample 
opportunity for amendments to be considered on the floor of 
the Senate and for unlimited debate. Moreover, the Senate cannot 
usually act on the legislation until late in the session. This, coupled 
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with the Senate’s prestige, enables it to obtain the concurrence of 
the House committee in many changes, if there is to be any legisla- 
tion at all. These are some of the realities of the legislative process 
which determine the content of the social security program. 

The establishment of the Committee on Economic Security in 
1934 gave an opportunity to consider programs for the welfare and 
security of children as part of an over-all social security program. 

Professor Witte, the executive director of the committee, who 
wrote its report and handled the bill in executive sessions in both 
the House and the Senate, told me that there was very little interest 
in Congress in ADC. It was his belief that nothing would have been 
done on this subject if it had not been included in the report of 
the Committee on Economic Security. The fact that the committees 
of Congress limited the original Federal share to one third, placed 
relatively low limitations on the amount of Federal aid per child, 
and omitted any Federal sharing for the mother or adult caretaker 
reflected the degree of the prevailing interest in the program. 

The recommendation for the establishment of ADC was made 
by Katherine Lenroot and Dr. Martha Eliot, of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, then in the Department of Labor. It is interesting to note 
here that while the Senate provided, on the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Labor, that ADC be administered at the Federal level 
by the Children’s Bureau, the conference committee of the House 
and the Senate decided that all the assistance titles should be ad- 
ministered by the same Federal agency—at that time the Social 
Security Board. Consequently, a clear line of administrative de- 
marcation was made between the cash assistances on the one hand 
and children’s services on the other. This demarcation has persisted 
for twenty years, although since 1946 the Children’s Bureau has 
been in the Social Security Administration, which also includes 
the Bureau of Public Assistance. What might have happened if 
the Congress had followed the Senate’s recommendation is hard 
to say. 

We have briefly noted the important role played by the execu- 
tive branch of government in proposing legislation. We have also 
seen how Congress disposed of one specific recommendation. Let 
us quickly survey how the Congress reacted to, and disposed of, the 
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many important details which form the character of the program 
today and which we regard as the “fundamental, underlying, basic 
principles” of the ADC program. 

The Committee on Economic Security recommended that the 
Federal Government contribute one third of the costs of ADC (as 
compared with one half of the costs of OAA). There were no limita- 
tions on the amount to be paid by the Federal Government per 
child (as compared with $15 per month for OAA). The proposed 
total Federal appropriation was a closed-end appropriation of $25 
million a year, and if this sum was inadequate the amount was to 
be prorated among the states (as compared with a closed-end ap- 
propriation of $125 million for OAA). The bill provided, among 
other things, that the state plan, to be approved by the Federal 
Government, must furnish “assistance at least great enough to pro- 
vide, when added to the income of the family, a reasonable sub- 
sistence compatible with decency and health.” The bill recognized 
that there would be waiting lists in that it provided that a state 
would have to file an annual statement of the number of children 
on the waiting list to receive assistance. The bill did not define 
what “assistance to children” meant. 

The House Ways and Means Committee retained the one-third 
matching for ADC and at the same time approved the more favora- 
ble one-half matching for OAA. But the House committee wrote 
into the legislation (at the suggestion of Congressman Vinson who 
later became Chief Justice of the United States) a limitation on 
the Federal share of matching of $18 a month for the first child 
and $12 for each additional child. These figures were obtained by 
a review of the Federal pensions provided for widows and children 
under veterans legislation of which the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee at that time had jurisdiction. But, whereas the veterans schedule 
then provided $30 for two children where there was no widow and 
increased the amount to $46 where there was a widow, the com- 
mittee did not include any payment for the mother under ADC. 
It was not until 1950—fifteen years later—that this defect was cor- 
rected. 

On the other hand, the Ways and Means Committee struck out 
the closed-end appropriation and provided for an open-end ap- 
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propriation—one of the characteristics which has distinguished the 
public assistance grants from other grant-in-aid programs, and 
which permitted the public assistance programs to adjust auto- 
matically to the increase in population and prices occurring since 
1935. 

The “decency and health” plan requirement was deleted from 
the legislation, primarily due to the criticism from members of both 
the House and Senate committees that this would give the Federal 
agency the right to set standards relating to amount of assistance. 
The House committee also wrote into the bill that assistance meant 
“money payments’—a very important and far-reaching provision 
—and the committee included in the ADC title the same require- 
ment inserted in the OAA title for a fair hearing before the state 
agency for any individual whose claim is denied. These three pro- 
visions in the ADC program all grew out of the consideration of 
OAA, which was by far the more important program in terms of 
Congressional interest. The character of the ADC program was 
therefore determined in large part by considerations relevant to 
OAA and the desire on the part of the Congressional draftsmen 
for uniformity and consistency in standards and definitions among 
all the assistance programs. 

The Senate made several changes in the ADC provisions as passed 
by the House. One important change was the insertion of the provi- 
sion that Federal funds would only be available if the child was 
dependent by reason of the death, absence, or disability of a parent. 
A similar limitation, in different words but with the same general 
effect, had been in the original bill drafted by the Committee on 
Economic Security but was omitted in the House version. The 
Senate amendment—a very important one—was adopted with the 
endorsement of the Secretary of Labor and the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and has been in the law ever since. 

Other important changes which the Senate committee made 
were to insert the word “needy” specifically into the law and to 
limit the purpose of the Federal funds by providing that they were 
to enable each state to furnish assistance only “as far as practicable 
under the conditions in such State.” These changes carried out 
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more explicitly the objective of other changes already made by 
the House. 

This brief account indicates that while the general outlines of 
the ADC program as enacted followed the recommendations made 
by the Children’s Bureau and the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, the specific details of the legislation were clarified and 
limited and at the same time expended in certain very important 
respects by the careful consideration given the legislation in the 
committees which enabled technical and policy questions to be 
reviewed. ; 

It would require more space than is available to trace and evalu- 
ate the forces which have resulted in changes in the ADC program 
since 1935 or which have resulted in retaining other provisions 
unchanged despite proposals for change. I can only note a few 
points which merit more reflection than can be given at the present 
time. 

In 1939 important changes were enacted, the full implications 
of which became noticeable only some years later. In the first place, 
at the recommendation of the Social Security Board, the require- 
ment was inserted in the act that as a condition for the receipt of 
Federal grants the states must operate a merit system for the selec- 
tion, tenure of office, and compensation of personnel. This amend- 
ment had far-reaching implications which improved the caliber of 
personnel in many functions of state and local governments beyond 
the administration of state social security programs. 

Secondly, the Board recommended, and Congress enacted, a re- 
quirement that the names of public assistance recipients should 
not be disclosed except in the administration of the program. 

These two changes were the result of the board’s experience in 
the operation of the law. The merit system amendment had some 
opposition; the confidential character of records proviso had none 
whatsoever and was not debated during the legislative process. 
Yet, the merit system provision is still the law of the land, while 
the confidential records amendment was modified by Congress in 
1951, this time without any public hearings. So the full cycle was 
experienced. 
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The most far-reaching of the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act was the establishment of survivors’ insurance benefits 
for widows and children. This came about in an unprecedented 
and unexpected manner. During 1936 and 1937 serious questions 
were raised about the $47 billion reserve fund which, it was esti- 
mated, would be built up by the Old Age Insurance (OAI) pro- 
gram by the year 1980. Since the entire government debt at the 
end of 1937 was only $37 billion there were grave fears that the 
OAI program ultimately would have to hold all the United States 
debt and, what was even more frightening, increase the debt. The 
result was a demand for a review of the entire insurance program 
and a consideration of proposals for changing the financing and 
benefits of the system. In order to reduce the reserve accumulations 
in the early years it was necessary to increase benefits. One of the 
benefit increases was the incorporation of monthly survivors’ bene- 
fits in the program. This change was adopted without any major 
controversy. 

Today, over one million children are drawing survivors’ insur- 
ance benefits under the program in addition to 260,000 mothers of 
these children. Nearly nine out of every ten men who die leaving 
young children have survivors’ insurance protection under OASI 
or some governmental program. The result has been a major shift 
in the composition of the ADC rolls so that at the present time 
fewer than one out of every five children on the ADC rolls is re- 
ceiving aid because of the death of the breadwinner. Over one half 
of the children on the ADC rolls are receiving aid because of the 
divorce, separation, or desertion of a parent and about one fourth, 
due to the disability of a parent. 

With the insurance program still expanding and the number 
of children under age eighteen estimated to increase from 52 mil- 
lion in 1953 to 63 million in 1965, it will be important to watch 
and analyze changes in the ADC program. 

To explain and analyze fully the 1950 amendments as they affect 
ADC would take many pages. But even a brief summary should be 
useful; for I am reasonably sure that many social workers are not 
aware of the major issues which were debated and decided in 1949 
and 1950 and the factors which impinged on the decisions. 
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Several amendments recommended by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration were enacted without any opposition or debate. Others 
were vigorously opposed, and some were defeated and others modi- 
fied. One which was accepted without opposition was the require- 
ment for the abolition of any waiting lists. This requirement is now 
in the law and is a striking development in view of the fact that 
the first proposal in 1935 seemed like great progress when it pro- 
vided for recognizing waiting lists and getting a statistical count 
of the number on such lists. In my opinion, the 1950 amendment 
was not attributable to any program of social action developed 
by social workers. It probably was due to the strong feeling of 
“equity” in the legal mind of the lawyer members of Congress and 
to the belief that waiting lists could give rise to discrimination and 
preferences which should be avoided. 

Now I shall illustrate a different process, one where Congress 
takes the initiative. It is the situation in which a specific amend- 
ment was written into the law by the House committee. This was 
the so-called ““NOLEO” (notification to law enforcement officers) 
amendment under which the state must provide for prompt notice 
to appropriate law enforcement officials in any case in which aid 
is furnished to a child who has been deserted or abandoned by a 
parent. Congress then, as now, had pending before it proposals 
to make desertion across state lines a Federal crime, just as certain 
other interstate actions such as kidnaping, white slave traffic, and 
transporting stolen automobiles are Federal crimes. This proposal 
raised many serious questions as to the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in family problems. The NOLEO amendment, devised by 
Fedele Fauri, then a staff adviser to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was an attempt to find a constructive means of aiding sup- 
port of families without imposing conditions on the recipient other 
than need. Congress, in initiating and adopting the amendment, 
was responding to public opinion and at the same time attempting 
to work out something constructive without infringing on state 
rights or broadening the area of Federal control over family mat- 
ters or changing the basic principles of the ADC program. The 
whole subject of desertion across state lines is still a vital one, as 
evidenced by the fact that there were hearings on proposed Federal 
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legislation before a Senate committee this year; and there was 
vigorous support for, and opposition to, such legislation. Here is 
an area deserving more attention from social workers. 

Another instance in which Congress took the initiative was the 
enactment of the Jenner amendment in 1951, modifying the provi- 
sion enacted in 1939 for the restriction on disclosure of confidential 
information. I have traced the somewhat unusual and complex 
legislative history of this amendment in an article in cooperation 
with Jules Berman.’ Here I only wish to point up the fact, fre- 
quently forgotten, that the whole development of this amendment 
arose in Indiana through the request of a county prosecutor for 
a list of the ADC rolls to see whether and to what extent fathers 
were carrying out the terms of court orders to support their chil- 
dren. The denial of his request set in motion a chain of develop- 
ments resulting in the change of the Federal welfare law through 
an amendment to a tax bill. 

Another process which is frequently not given enough attention 
takes place when Congress considers an important or controversial 
issue and decides not to make any change in the law. This is a very 
vital part of the legislative history in welfare legislation. This process 
can be illustrated in connection with the “unrestricted money pay- 
ments.” I believe it is fair to say that the unrestricted money pay- 
ment principle was written into ADC in 1935 not because of any 
special consideration to ADC but primarily due to the fact that 
the legislators were thinking of old age assistance. They did not 
want the Federal program to encourage the expansion of alms- 
houses and county homes for the aged. They wrote the unrestricted 
money payment in all the assistance titles, and Congress retained 
this principle in the category of the permanently and totally dis- 
abled in 1950. 

It is important to keep in mind that this action in 1950 was taken 
only after the principle was questioned in the hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Finance. A county welfare administrator and 
a state legislator appeared before the committee and urged that the 
law be amended so that there could be “direct supervision of public 
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funds to an individual, where you may have low mentality, a lack 
of understanding how to manage a household.” 

It is interesting to recall the reaction of Senator Millikin, now 
chairman of the committee, to the proposal. He said: “The diffi- 
culty of your thesis is that, first, we want to make the acceptance 
of assistance as consistent with human dignity as possible. .. . 
Now, when you commence to set up a detailed category of what 
he must spend his money for, you have got to send a swarm of agents 
going around smelling people’s breaths and snooping into all of 
their habits; and that can be carried to a point where most people 
would say that it is not American.” 

The hearings contain discussion of the restrictive and unrestric- 
tive payment, including the appointment of guardians to exercise 
control over the expenditure of assistance funds in ADC cases. Fol- 
lowing this discussion the committee reported out the legislation 
and made no change in the money payment provision in any of 
the assistance titles. 

This illustration points up the fact that whenever any legislative 
proposals have been recommended to Congress, other proposals or 
principles may be reviewed by them. Principles which are believed 
to be well accepted may be subject to criticism and modification. 
This is inherent in our legislative process. It is a safeguard and at 
the same time the reason why there must be continual interpreta- 
tion of even the principles which everyone takes for granted. I have 
yet to see a consideration by Congress of legislative proposals in 
social security that did not result in a reconsideration of what were 
believed to be basic principles or produce some surprises in the 
form of amendments which almost nobody could have predicted 
would have been enacted or considered. It is reasonable to assume 
that as the result of the legislative process we are likely to get both 
something more and something less than we asked for. This, in my 
opinion, is one of the conclusions to be drawn from the social se- 
curity experience so far and which indicates the need for continual 
interpretation of all aspects of the program. 

Another aspect of the legislative process can be identified by 
reference to the amendment which provides for Federal funds for 
medical services to vendors (within the individual Federal match- 
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ing maximum) in all the assistance programs and the amendment 
which provides for the inclusion of the caretaker in ADC. The 
enactment of these two changes was immeasurably aided by the 
fact that the recommendations by the Federal agency were in com- 
plete accord with those of a distinguished advisory council which 
considered the insurance and assistance programs in 1947-48. The 
contribution of the advisory council was of great significance. It was 
the only advisory council appointed by a Congressional commit- 
tee which has considered the assistance programs. Of the five legisla- 
tive recommendations in the assistance field made by the council, 
two were adopted by Congress in their entirety and two others in 
part. The medical care amendment was one of those which the 
Congress enacted in a more restricted fashion than proposed by the 
council or the Federal agency. The fifth recommendation, provid- 
ing for reducing the residence requirements in the Federal law, 
found very little support in the committees and was not adopted. 

One further statement needs to be mentioned in connection 
with the inclusion of the caretaker in ADC. This provision was 
first dropped by the Senate committee but then included by an 
amendment from the Senate floor which the committee approved. 
In my opinion, the reason for the adoption of the amendment was 
that it was supported by the child welfare division of the American 
Legion. I am convinced that the proposal would have been lost 
if it had not been for this factor. 

The proposals submitted by the Social Security Administration 
for Congressional consideration in 1949 included a number of 
other provisions broadening ADC and child welfare services. While 
there was some support for these proposals the opposition was very 
vigorous. These changes were characterized as “a threat to child 
care in the United States,” as taking “the Federal Government into 
the entire field of social welfare” with the result that they would 
weaken voluntary charitable agencies and “would revolutionize 
our whole theory of social security in the United States.” The House 
committee was very much concerned with these possibilities and 
refused to enact any of the proposed changes. 

One proposal advanced somewhat farther than any of the others. 
This was the recommendation that the limitation in ADC to the 
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three specific causes be deleted. The House Committee on Ways 
and Means in executive session actually voted to delete this limita- 
tion. But representatives of certain voluntary welfare agencies op- 
posed the amendment. The committee thereupon reversed itself 
and left the law unchanged in this respect. 

One of the other proposals was to authorize Federal grants-in- 
aid to the states for family and adult welfare services. Among other 
things, the proposal defined these services as “designed to help 
families and individuals to become self-supporting, to keep families 
together in their own homes, and to reduce the need for institu- 
tional care.” This proposal found a number of vigorous opponents 
and no ardent supporters in the House committee and was dropped 
unceremoniously. 

Another proposal for broadening the scope and expanding child 
welfare services was vigorously opposed. The proposal provided 
for increasing the authorization for the Federal appropriation for 
child welfare services from $3.5 million to $12 million. The House 
compromised the amount by doubling the authorization to $7 mil- 
lion. The Senate raised the figure to $12 million. The final com- 
promise was the $10 million now in the existing law. In addition, 
the Congress also increased the authorizations for maternal and 
child health services and for services for crippled children. The only 
substantive provision accepted from the welfare services proposals 
was an authorization for the states to use Federal child welfare 
funds for the return of runaway children. The Congress also added 
a proviso indicating that it is the intent of Congress that the states, 
in developing their child welfare services, may use the facilities of 
voluntary agencies. 

With regard to the matter of including services in the assistance 
programs, it is interesting to recall that in 1935 an amendment 
authorizing the use of Federal funds for services to blind persons, 
offered by Senator Wagner, was adopted on the floor of the Senate. 
The amendment provided that the money could be “expended for 
locating blind persons, for providing diagnoses of their eye condi- 
tion, and for training and employment of the adult blind.” The 
amendment was advocated by Helen Keller and Robert Irwin, of 
the American Foundation for the Blind. The provision was dropped 
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in the Conference Committee, because, according to Dr. Witte, 
several of the members objected that such field work services bene- 
fited social workers rather than the blind. 

It may be worth some further thought that the decision to keep 
services out of the program for the blind could have been based 
on this ground rather than on some such issues as the relationship 
between public and private agencies, the role of services in rela- 
tion to cash assistance, or the relationship to vocational rehabilita- 
tion or the employment service—complex issues which have been 
a matter of discussion for many years. I cite this example because 
I believe it would be worth while for a qualified group to evaluate 
what factors have influenced the content of services in Federal 
and state programs. 

Expenditures for public assistance are now running at a rate of 
about $2.5 billion a year. There are about 4.8 million recipients 
drawing assistance under the four programs aided with Federal 
funds. There are about 45,000 persons engaged in the administra- 
tion of these four public assistance programs. These facts have 
given rise to proposals for the reexamination of the program at both 
the Federal and state levels and for ways and means of improving 
the social insurance programs so as to reduce the need for assistance. 

We are fortunate to be in a period when the number of persons 
receiving OASI is increasing and consideration is being given to 
expansion of the program. Moreover, the number drawing assist- 
ance under the four programs declined from nearly 5.2 million 
in 1950 to 4.9 million at the present time despite the fact that the 
total population in the United States has increased about 10 million 
in the same period of time. The number of persons under OAA 
has been declining slowly but steadily for over three and a half 
years. The proportion of children receiving ADC has dropped from 
33 per 1,000 child population in December, 1949, to 27 in Decem- 
ber, 1953. The changing character of the assistance programs indi- 
cates the desirability of continual reappraisal of all the factors in- 
fluencing the content of Federal legislation. 

One more significant development can be cited for further re- 
appraisal. On three occasions—in 1946, 1948, and 1952—the Fed- 
eral share of public assistance expenditures has been increased. 
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Each time the Federal share has been increased $5 a month for the 
adult categories but only $3 for the ADC program. In each instance, 
the difference in treatment has not been a subject of debate, con- 
troversy, or amendment. I think this is worth some reflection and 
consideration. 

In skipping so quickly across the whole field of Federal welfare 
legislation it is very difficult to obtain a clear picture of all the 
forces at work in the legislative process. The process is frequently 
so complex that it is either oversimplified or neglected. 

Legislation is a process in which conflict, compromise, and co- 
operation all play a significant role. A law is the result of collabora- 
tion between the members of Congress, the executive branch of the 
Government, and public opinion. Public opinion includes the atti- 
tudes of organized groups as well as the attitudes of individuals 
whose reactions are felt in the “temper of the times.” While eco- 
nomic and social forces may be at work, they only operate through 
human beings who react in terms of their own experience and 
knowledge. The nuances and complexities of the legislative process 
require further consideration by social workers and others inter- 
ested in welfare legislation. They will find the careful study of the 
legislative process a challenging one which pays dividends in a 
better understanding of the program. 


A Base for Community 
Welfare Studies 


By MARTIN WOLINS 


‘Tras PAPER IS A DISCUSSION of concepts and methods em- 
ployed in a community study—the search for data to underpin 
welfare planning. When one undertakes the responsibility of con- 
ducting such a study the complexity of the subject and the deficien- 
cies in theory and procedure are quickly brought into awareness. 
This paper is partly an expression of such awareness—evidenced 
both by the lay and the professional persons involved in the study 
—and partly a report of a two-year search for, and experiment with, 
community study concepts and approaches. 

It is evident that planning, elaborate or not, long-term or short- 
term, characterizes the history of mankind. The question is not 
whether to plan, but how to plan and on what basis to do so. It 
is the basis of planning that is considered in this paper. For clearly, 
individuals, communities, and even nations may devote themselves 
to building castles in the azure skies of belief or to the erection of 
firm structures founded on the terra firma of scientific fact. 

Like other plans, so also those for the provision of welfare, health, 
and recreation services have for many years been founded on be- 
liefs. Often, the belief has been that no need for such services 
existed and/or that no services should be maintained. More re- 
cently, serious questions have been raised about the efficiency of 
plans based solely on belief unbuttressed by factual data. The ques- 
tion of “measuring need for welfare services” arose and with it, 
the idea “‘Let’s do a survey!” 

In 1907 the first major social work research project in the 
United States—the Pittsburgh survey—was undertaken. As Ed- 
ward Schwartz indicates, and as a review of social work literature 
amply attests, ‘‘the social survey has subsequently occupied an im- 
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portant place in social work planning and in social action.” * Now 
that the social survey is soon to have its fiftieth anniversary, it may 
be appropriate to subject it to review. Such a review should rightly 
begin with an assertion of the great worth of many social surveys 
in providing proximately valuable data for community planning. 
Such a review should also delve into the concepts which the social 
survey employs, the methods which constitute its equipment, the 
data it yields, and the data it has not yielded and perhaps cannot 
yield so long as it remains in its traditional form. 

Certain of these points were considered in connection with a cur- 
rent study of welfare problems and services in Berkeley, California. 
It may be best to focus this review on questions that were raised in 
that study, especially since many of the problems hampered the 
study’s progress and clearly limit the use of some findings. 

The first problem concerns the nature of the concepts. What 
concepts do social surveys employ? A review of the literature indi- 
cates that the major concepts of the social survey are four: need; 
need-meeting; unmet-need; and welfare services, or health, welfare, 
and recreation services. As in other areas of social work, so also 
in community research these concepts have not been defined to 
produce common agreement about their meaning nor have they 
been operationalized for purposes of measurement. It is evident 
that definitions of need, need-meeting, unmet need, and welfare 
service will not be characterized by any marked degree of unanimity. 
What do these concepts mean? 

1. What is need? Certainly, the term may mean any number of 
things. Black points out that 


the term “need” is actually used interchangeably to mean any one of 
the following: 

1. The potential intrinsic necessity of human beings or groups for 
the professional] service offered by a program. 

2. What it will take to bring the size of the program up to some set 
of acceptable standards. 

3. How far the community is likely to go in providing financial and 
moral support for the program. 


1 Edward E. Schwartz, “Social Work Research,” in Social Work Year Book, 1951, 
Margaret B. Hodges, ed. (New York: American Association of Social Workers, 1951), 
Pp. 501. 
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4. A measure of the expressed demand of potential clientele.? 


Each one of these definitions may well be the “need” which a 
given social survey is attempting to measure. Yet, not one of these 
is the concept that is currently gaining prominence among social 
scientists. This concept is not defined in terms of the situation or 
object which will satisfy it but rather as a tension state generated 
in the process of physiological, psychic, and social. functioning. 
Need thus defined is action-inducing in that it aims for its own 
reduction or elimination either on the part of the individual or of 
his sociocultural milieu.* 

Some needs and their satisfiers are absolutely specific (respiration 
and sleep, for example, have no substitutes); most needs, however, 
may be reduced by means of satisfying objects, conditions, or actions. 
The specificity, if any, is determined culturally and not physio- 
logically and pertains not to the need itself but to actions or poten- 
tial actions, i.e., to the need-dispositions * a need generates. 

Needs are considered here not as isolated, compelling forces which 
are activated in a fortuitous manner and provided for only after 
they arise. There is structure both in needs and in need-meeting: 


The organism becomes adjusted, so that within the domain of each 
need, specific habits are developed; and, in the organization of cultural 
responses, these routine habits are met by an organized routine of 
satisfactions. . . . Human beings under their conditions of culture 
wake up with their morning appetite ready, and also with a breakfast 
waiting for them or else ready to be prepared.® 


2. Need-meeting is without much doubt the primary function 
of society and actively involves every individual and his psycho- 
social milieu. It is a process which deals with need-dispositions, i.e., 
culturally or individually acceptable and required approaches to 
reduction or elimination of the present need. 


2 Bertram J. Black, “Basic Concepts Involved in Measurement of Need for Health 
and Welfare Services,” in The Use of Research Techniques in Determining Need for 
Health and Welfare Services, report of Workshop, Cleveland, June 10 and 11, 1949 
(New York: Community Chests and Councils, Inc.), p. 4. 

3 Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938), pp. 123-24. 

«Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, eds., Toward a General Theory of Action 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952), pp. 9, 10, 114-20. 

5 Bronislaw Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture, and Other Essays (Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1944), p. 94. 
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A large variety of social institutions—patterned systems of action 
—function in this process. Generally, needs are met, stresses re- 
duced or removed, in so well-routinized and internalized a manner 
that little or no awareness exists either of the need or of the need- 
satisfying operation unless and until the process in some way fails 
to operate as flawlessly as it had. Whether the failure lies primarily 
in the individual or in his social system may be of clinical interest. 
To the observer it is evident that the homeostatic balance between 
the two has been disturbed. For some reason the person and his 
social system do not have between them an adequate amount of 
flexibility to continue meeting each other's needs. (It should be 
noted that as the balance is left disturbed the need-dispositions 
of the individual may take on a direction opposite to the one sanc- 
tioned by society. The social system, on the other hand, may stiffen 
markedly in its treatment of the deviant. Thus, as the youth be- 
comes more delinquent the law is more rigidly interpreted, ever 
decreasing the possibility of reestablishing the equilibrium.) 

g. When this occurs, when for some reason needs are not met 
in the established, socially accepted, and personally acceptable man- 
ner, they become what has traditionally been called “unmet needs.” 
This term conveys the impression that given the original satisfier 
these needs can readily be met. Can they? Have they not acquired 
new and additional characteristics for the very reason that they have 
not been acceptably met in the first place? 

Social workers have long recognized the special nature of needs 
which are not acceptably met. Such recognition is implied when 
casework is considered essential in connection with financial as- 
sistance programs, or in foster care, and not in connection with 
salary payments or the clipping of coupons or the maintenance of 
children in their own homes. In order to emphasize the distinction 
between needs which are met in the established manner and those 
which are not met, and the need-dispositions of which acquire other 
and additional characteristics, the latter will be referred to as “‘prob- 
lems” and not as “unmet needs.” 

4. Institutions dealing mainly with problems are the welfare 
services. Welfare services do not, generally, meet needs. Nor do 
they deal with unmet needs, i.e., the tension states which are on 

6 Parsons and Shils, op. cit., p. 40. 
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their way toward resolution within the functional orbit of estab- 
lished, recognized, and accepted need-meeting institutions. Except 
in their preventive functions, welfare services deal with the need- 
residues—the problems—resulting from disturbed equilibria be- 
tween the individual and his social system. In order to deal with 
problems, welfare services must have certain elastic properties which 
other social institutions do not possess. The function of welfare 
services as “an institution serving other institutions” ‘ is to resolve 
problems—occasionally by meeting the original need—in such a 
way as to reestablish consonance between the individual and the 
need-meeting institutions of his society. More than the provision 
of a need-meeting substance or condition is generally required to 
achieve this goal. Some empirical research is now being done to 
prove that this goal is achieved. The effectiveness of casework in 
problem resolution to a point where need-meeting is resumed is 
demonstrated in the work done by Kermit Wiltse, for example.* 

Welfare services and other social institutions continually change. 
Needs and their expressions and acceptable procedures of need 
satisfaction are likewise altered. These alterations determine the 
dividing points between problems and needs, between welfare serv- 
ices and other social institutions. It should be noted that welfare 
services have often tended to be unlike many other social institu- 
tions in terms of the acceptance, recognition, and general under- 
standing of functions which they have received. As specific services 
become better known and more generally accepted, however, they 
lose the very qualities which distinguish them from other institu- 
tions. This process has occurred with regard to public schools and 
community centers, for example. Similarly, as certain problems be- 
come very general they acquire the characteristics of needs. Ex- 
amples of such problems are the income losses resulting from old 
age, disability, and unemployment which are nowadays relieved 
by the institutionalized programs of social security, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance. 

Social surveys, or, as they may perhaps be more aptly called, 


7 Helen L. Witmer, Social Work: an Analysis of a Social Institution (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1942). 

8Kermit T. Wiltse, Social Casework in Public Assistance (Sacramento, Calif. 
State of California Department of Social Welfare). 
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“community welfare studies,” are concerned with measuring the 
nature and extent of all these concepts. Generally, they have at- 
tempted to investigate problems, not needs, and those social insti- 
tutions that deal primarily with problems—the welfare services. 
Two main (and a number of subsidiary) questions are raised con- 
cerning problems and services: (1) What is the nature and extent 
of the problems? (2) What is the nature and extent of available 
services? The latter question appears deceptively simple to answer; 
the former does not even seem simple. Indeed, both are very com- 
plex. I shall deal mainly with the measurement of problems, which 
has utilized three primary approaches: pressure for service; social 
breakdown; and public sounding. 

Pressure for service.—This approach relies on request-for-service 
statistics as a measure of the extent and nature of problems. An 
example of its use (although the methodology and data are some- 
what obscure) is a recent study of St. Paul, Minnesota: 


The statistical study, made in St. Paul, Minnesota, was an attempt to 
measure, for the first time, the shape, size and interrelatedness of these 
problems [dependency, ill health, maladjustment, and recreational 
need] on a community-wide basis. . . . data were obtained about the 
problems presented by and the services rendered to every family under 
care.® 


The pressure-for-service approach has some assets and several 
severe drawbacks. While it is evident that data gathered with this 
approach are valuable in determining multiple use of services, de- 
scribing agencies’ clientele, searching out some recognized but un- 
treated problems, the approach is not, and cannot by itself be, a 
measure of either the shape or the size of problems. A number of 
conditions must prevail in order that an individual with a problem 
become a welfare service client: (1) he must be aware of a problem; 
(2) he must know of a suitable service; and (3) he must be willing 
to use the service. Ample evidence can be produced to show that 
none of the above conditions obtain with all persons relative to 
most or perhaps even all problems. For example: 

1. Any number of tuberculosis surveys may be cited as indica- 


® Bradley Buell and Associates, Community Planning for Human Services (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 6. 
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tions of the relatively frequent absence of the first condition. Some 
individuals are not aware that they have tuberculosis. 

2. The welfare study of Berkeley has shown that only 19 percent 
of the married residents of the community know of a social work 
agency and that more than 4o percent of the residents do not have 
adequate information with which to begin seeking such a service. 

3. Nearly 30 percent of those residents of Berkeley who know 
about a social work agency and suggest it as a resource for problem 
solution think that their neighbors would not use it. 

Many of the problems in Berkeley, and in any other community, 
will not become welfare service statistics, then, because they do 
not reach any agency in the form of requests for service. 

Two further observations may be in order: 

1. While it is clear that volume of problems is underestimated 
by the pressure-for-service approach, it is not known to what ex- 
tent it is underestimated or whether this discrepancy is of the same 
magnitude for all problems. For example, the population of the 
community studied does not appear to view welfare services as a 
structured whole. It has no perception of a service complex dealing 
with a range of need-dispositions called “problems” (see Table 1). 
The result is that certain problems that social agencies help re- 
solve are more likely to be brought to their attention than are other 
problems; that is, since perception of services differs by service and 
problem, pressure may also be expected to differ. 

2. Socioeconomic status appears to relate to awareness of prob- 
lems, information about services, and willingness to use services. 
Persons of high socioeconomic position (SE) are more likely than 
those of low SE to be aware of problems connected with the care 
of a well baby, for example. They are also more likely to have in- 
formation about available services, such as well-baby clinics and 
visiting nurse associations. At the same time, proportionately more 
low SE than high SE persons desire to use these two services.’° Each 

10 Forty-two percent of high SE married residents are aware of this problem com- 
pared with 28 percent of low SE. Sixty-three percent of high SE know about either or 
both of the above services compared with 54 percent of low SE. Seventy-seven percent 
of low SE and 53 percent of high SE respondents say these services would be used by 


people in their neighborhood. All three differences are statistically significant at .o5 
level. 
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one of these differences will be reflected in demand for service and 
consequently in the estimate of problems based on demand. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS * IN EAcH SE Group WHO MENTION SOCIAL 
AGENCIES RELATED TO THE ORDER IN WHICH THE PROBLEMS ARE 
PRESENTED IN THE INTERVIEW 


N=97 N=66 N=105 N=105 


Problem SErLow SE2 SE3  SE4High 
Marital 

Probe 1 5:2 30 . 12.4 14.3 

Probe 2 12.4 15-2 28.6 28.6 

Probe 3 19.6 21.2 36.2 40.9 
Recreation 

Probe 1 46.4 42.4 56.2 45-7 

Probe 2 54-4 63.6 71.4 86.7 

Probe 3 55-7 68.2 71.4 86.7 
Well Baby 

Probe 1 37-1 56.1 40.9 53-3 

Probe 2 40.2 57-5 46.6 59.0 
Emotionally Disturbed Child 

Probe 1 2.1 12.1 5:7 15-2 

Probe 2 7.2 13.6 12.4 19.0 

Probe 3 14.4 45-4 18.1 28.6 
Medical 

Probe 1 64.9 68.2 60.0 69.5 
Child Care 

Probe 1 43-3 42.4 49-5 54:3 

Probe 2 50.5 48.5 55.2 57-1 

Probe 3 51.5 49.6 56.2 60.0 


Source: Survey of Attitude and Knowledge 


@ Respondents selected at random from among presently or previously married resi- 
dents of the community. 

Note: Numerical values indicate percent of SE group who mention agency at given 
probe. The problems are in the same order as they appeared in the interview. The 
number of expressioris concerning use of agency by an individual in reference to each 
problem are cumulative over all probes for that problem. Thus, if an agency is men- 
tioned following the first probe, it is included in the individual's statement following 
the other probes even if he no longer mentions it. 

Respondent “learns” within problems that social agency is the “sought” response, 
but since he has no apparent concept of a welfare service structure he must begin his 
groping anew when presented with a problem in a somewhat different area. Compare 
the responses to marital problem and emotionally disturbed child problem, for ex- 
ample. 
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Social breakdown.—Some research on the nature and extent of 
problems in a community has been based on measures of extreme 
disequilibria between individuals and the social system. Counts 
are made and indices are constructed which consider those prob- 
lems that have become so aggravated the community has taken ofh- 
cial cognizance of them, recorded and isolated them for prophylactic 
or therapeutic purposes. Although it seems at times implied that 
social breakdown is a measure of all problems, more generally it 
is stated that it reflects the relative distribution of all problems. 

Disregarding the implication that social breakdown measures 
problems as a whole, two assertions remain as to the value of this 
procedure: (1) The social breakdown index “‘is an accurate measure 
of social problems, individual and family breakdowns that have 
become sufficiently serious to demand official action on the part 
of the community.” 4 (2) Although it “does not accurately measure 
the full extent of the broad and more intangible area of family 
maladjustment in the community. . . . it seems legitimate to as- 
sume, however, that the rate of social breakdown can be used as 
an index to the trend of this broader area of the community’s social 
difficulty.” +? 

While social breakdown data are useful, they do not seem to 
possess all the valuable attributes claimed for them. Several ques- 
tions may be raised regarding these data: 

1. Are official records faithful and indiscriminate mirrors of the 
incidence of those problems which they do record? Should it be 
assumed that a person of high status in the community is as likely 
to become a conviction statistic as is one of low status when both 
commit identical crimes? Should it be assumed that illegitimate 
birth or the disease of syphilis are as likely to be recorded regard- 
less of the social milieu in which they appear? There is no evidence 
to support such assumptions, and considerable likelihood that they 
are false. 

2. Can it be assumed that the incidence of these very severe prob- 
lems used in social breakdown indices has a high positive correla- 

11 Social Breakdown: a Plan for Measurement and Control (New York: Com- 


munity Chest and Councils, Inc., 1939), p. 10. 
12 [bid., p. 11. 
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tion with all problems? This assumption is still being made,** al- 
though this very question, raised fourteen years ago by Kenneth 
Pray,’* has not been answered affirmatively by research data. 

3. Is there a possibility that certain conditions are problems 
under some circumstances and not under others? For example, is 
illegitimacy as much of a problem in a low SE family as it is in a 
high SE family? Should it have the same weight in the index if the 
index is to be used to estimate the extent of required services? It 
is conceivable that illegitimacy is not a problem but a need in those 
milieus in which social institutions deal with it as an accepted phe- 
nomenon. The Berkeley study, for example, indicates that persons 
of low SE status, although residing in the areas of highest incidence 
of severe problems, show no more awareness of the several problems 
presented to them than do residents of the community as a whole. 
Are the respondents failing to reflect the true conditions, or are 
the true conditions different from those which the “severe prob- 
lem” statistics tend to indicate? (see Table 2). 

Public sounding.—The third major technique is the survey of 
attitudes and knowledge. Survey techniques are employed to obtain 
information on problems from the universe involved. A sample is 
chosen and interviews conducted to the end that the respondents’ 
expressions regarding problems may be generalized to the universe 
under study.** This approach has considerable appeal. It deals 
directly with the population of the community; it avoids generaliza- 
tions based largely on data about the socially deprived sections of 
the population; it has a well-developed methodology serving many 
other fields besides social work. Two main difficulties should, how- 
ever, be recognized in relation to this method: (1) it obviously can- 
not elicit statements about problems unless these are within the 
awareness of the respondent; (2) the respondent may be aware of 


18 Bertram J. Black, Our Welfare Needs (New York: Greater New York Fund, 1949), 
Pp- 3- 
14Kenneth L. M. Pray, “Quantitative Measurement of the Community’s Needs 
and Services,” in Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1940 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940), pp. 436-46. 

15 Edward B. Olds, Report ... of a Study of Day Care in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County (St. Louis: Research Bureau, Social Planning Council of St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, 1951); Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, “Phoenix Community 
Survey of Mental Health,” conducted in 1949. 
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TABLE 2 


AWARENESS OF SELECTED PROBLEMS BY SOCIOECONOMIC GROUPS 
(Percent who said they knew of someone with given problem) 


S Value 
¢ 


of Difference 


between SE1 
SOCIOECONOMIC POSITION 


and SE 2 (Low 
Low HIGH Stu- All SE) and SE 3 and 
Problem I 2 3 +4 dents SENA Groups SE 4 (High SE)« 
Marital conflict 25.8 28.8 19.1 25.7 b b 24.3 1.02 
Emotionally dis- 
turbed child 24.7 24.2 28.6 34.3 b b 27.6 1.50 
Care of well baby 25.8 31.8 34.3 49.5 b b 35.8 2.80 
Illness on limited 
income 24.7 25.8 20.0 28.6 b b 24.3 0.20 
Child day care $1.0 42.4 $2.4 41.0 b d 353 0.22 
Recreation (youth) 25.8 21.2 20.0 23.8 b b 22.3 0.45 
Total number of re- 
spondents 97 66 105 105 14 12 399 


@ Statistical significance is assumed when this value is 1.96 or greater. 
> Percentages not computed. 


certain problems but be unwilling or unable to express himself 
about them to the interviewer. 

Multifocal approach.—In the Berkeley study all three approaches 
were used. Pressures on agencies for service were measured; social 
breakdown statistics were compiled; the general population and 
clients of certain agencies were interviewed. All these approaches 
were oriented toward the same problems. Independent presenta- 
tion of data would have neglected the deficiencies of each approach 
and the possible corrective and complementary effects of the others. 
Some conceptual structure, some framework, was needed which 
would permit the organization of findings so as to maximize their 
value. 

Considering any problem, such a framework should have accom- 
modated answers to the following questions: 

1. What is the need (and possibly its extent) which commonly 
gives rise to this problem? 

2. What social institutions customarily meet this need? What 
is the extent of these institutions in the community? 
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3. Why has this problem arisen (i.e., what has failed to function 
properly)? 

4. What is the extent of this problem? How many persons have 
such a problem? What are the indications (symptoms) of such a 
problem? 

5. Is there a record of persons with such symptoms? 

6. What is the extent of welfare services available to deal with 
this problem? 

4. How well are these services known? 

8. Are the services acceptable to their potential clientele? (Ques- 
tions about the effectiveness of the services dealing with this prob- 
lem are relevant at this point and should eventually be inserted 
in this scheme.) 

g. Considering all the above, what conclusions may be drawn 
about the situation? 

Table 3 presents a tentative design for such a framework. The 
situation known as “Well-Baby Care” illustrates the use of this 
framework which should ideally: (a) help integrate the findings 
obtained through the several procedures; (b) show up consistencies 
or inconsistencies in the data from the several sources; (c) reveal 
blind spots resulting from inadequate or unavailable data; and (d) 
be useful in refining current procedures for the measurement of 
problems and welfare services. 

Does this procedure yield the advantages which were expected 
of it? 

1. To some extent it aids in integration of the findings regard- 
ing well-baby care, although that is not crucial. 

2. It shows up consistencies. The findings appear to be highly 
consistent and mutually supporting. They show extensive but well- 
recognized need; social institutions meeting a high proportion of 
the need; some’problems; extensive services for dealing with the 
problems; known and acceptable services; and, finally, low, evenly 
distributed infant mortality rates. 

3. It shows some deficiencies in data. More detailed information 
is needed to describe extent of need-meeting institutions, pressure 
on agencies, and extent of welfare services. This material can be 
obtained as the framework reveals the need for it. 


~~ 


Category of Data 


. Extent of need in 


the Berkeley area 


. Need-meeting so- 


cial institutions 


. Relative extent of 


problem in terms 
of percentage of 
population aware 
of someone with 
this problem 


. Problem as reflect- 


ed in social break- 
down 


. Problem’s magni- 


tude as indicated 
by pressure on 
agencies 


. Extent of welfare 


services 


- Knowledge about 


welfare services 


. Willingness to use 


available services 
(acceptibility) 


TABLE 3 
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WELL-BABy CARE 


Research Pro- 
cedure or Source 
of Information 


U.S. Census birth rec- 
ords 


Survey of attitude and 
knowledge (random 
sample of popula- 
tion); survey of agen- 
cies; survey of clients 
(random sample of 
clients) 


Survey of attitude and 
knowledge 


Social breakdown sta- 
tistics 


Survey of agencies 


Survey of agencies 


Survey of attitude 
and knowledge 


Survey of attitude and 
knowledge; survey of 
clients 


Findings 


Twenty-five hundred new births per 
year; it is assumed that all mothers 
need information 


Well-organized, widely used fee-for- 
service pediatric services; 70 percent 
suggest that a private physician be 
used 


Thirty-six percent know someone 
for whom care of well baby is a 
problem 


Infant mortality below state and 
national levels; even distribution 
throughout the area. No apparent 
areas of stress 


Extensive use of well-baby clinics 
and of pediatric services of Visiting 
Nurse Association and _ part-pay 
medical clinics 


Two agencies sponsor child health 
conferences; four operate pediatric 
clinics; three offer home nursing 
services 


Fifty percent suggest the use of a 
welfare service; nearly 60 percent 
know about the well-baby clinics or 
Visiting Nurse Association or both 


In the lowest socioeconomic group 
only 2 percent would not use the 
services; high socioeconomic groups 
prefer full-fee physicians; interviews 
with clients of the Visiting Nurse 
Association show that there is some 
but relatively little reluctance to use 
the agency 
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4. It points to some refinements needed in the concepts, method- 
ology, and findings. Some questions are: What are the characteristics 
of this need and of the social institutions which meet it? How do 
the problems arise? Are they the result of lacking funds to pay 
physicians, scarcity of physicians, unacceptable nature of the con- 
ditions under which the need is met? Methodological questions are: 
Should this problem be dealt with in a survey of the whole popula- 
tion or only of mothers with newborn infants? Should the questions 
pertain to ‘‘awareness of someone with this problem” or to the ego’s 
view of well-baby care? 

This framework also suggests that relationships between the sev- 
eral categories of data need study and clarification. What is the rela- 
tionship between knowledge about services and willingness to use 
available services (Categories 7 and 8, respectively) and pressure on 
agencies (Category 5)? What is the relationship between pressure 
on agencies (Category 5) and magnitude of the problem revealed 
in the survey of attitude and knowledge (Category 3)? What is the 
relationship between the incidence of infant mortality (social 
breakdown, Category 4) and problem’s magnitude as indicated by 
pressure on agencies (Category 5)? 

Another value of such a framework lies in the data-gathering 
structure which it provides for agencies and communities. At least 
four categories may have data made available for them on a con- 
tinuous, ongoing basis. All of them require mainly census-type data. 
There seems little reason why community welfare studies should 
invest so much of their efforts in gathering such data about popula- 
tions, expenditures, problems, and services. When categories are 
clarified and units defined, much of the statistical material now 
sought through such studies should be available as a base upon 
which a community welfare study is developed. 

The situation‘of child day care (see Table 4) provides examples 
of data which are or can be made available outside of a study: 

1. Category 2, need-meeting social institutions. The extent of 
such institutions need not be appraised in a community welfare 
study. In Berkeley, much of this material was available although 
it was not integrated and somewhat incomplete. 

2. Category 4, problems as reflected in social breakdown. This 


oe a rN! 
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material can generally be available, although in this situation the 
nature of breakdown which may be thought to result from the 
absence of adequate need-meeting institutions and welfare services 
is not known. 

g. Category 5, the problem's magnitude as indicated by pressure 
on agencies, is available from the agencies giving day-care services. 
In this instance, requests for admission were made on behalf of 
700 children during one semester. 

4. Category 6, extent of welfare services. This is indicated by the 
capacity, in population units, of the several agencies involved, for 
provision of child care services. In this instance the capacity was 
325 children during the period mentioned. 

That some of the data in these four categories are at times not 
available in usable form should not be very surprising. The collec- 
tion and use of data in community studies have for some time been 
present-oriented, single-community-limited, and available-service- 
focused. In other words, the community study has generally been 
concerned with what is, right here, right now, and in relation to 
those services which are already available. This is reflected not only 
in the lacking statistical base for community studies but also in 
deficiencies in concept and method previously discussed. It is also 
reflected in the thinking of some people in the field. It is reflected in 
the statement of one social work executive who, when informed of 
the joint financing of the Berkeley study by the University and the 
Community Chest, said that the University is paying for the theory 
and method and the Chest for the findings. It is reflected in the 
actions of some citizens’ committees that allocate funds and time for 
publication of findings of studies but not for description and evalu- 
ation of their theory and methods and, at times, not even for the 
preparation of a base of data that can make a community study most 
valuable. 

However, pressures for the development of a base of theory, 
method, and statistics to undergird the community welfare study 
are also operative. The social statistics project, the social breakdown 
approach, and work currently being done by the Amherst H. Wilder 
Charity in St. Paul may be cited as a few examples. Some questions 
asked by Berkeley laymen and professionals about the conceptual 


Category of Data 


1. Extent of need in 
the Berkeley area 


2. Need-meeting so- 
cial institutions 


3. Relative extent of 
problem in terms 
of percentage of 
population aware 
of someone with 
this problem 


4. Problem as reflect- 
ed in social break- 
down 


5. Problem’s magni- 
tude as indicated 
by pressure on 
agencies 

6. Extent of welfare 
services 


7. Knowledge about 
welfare services 


8. Willingness to use 
available services 


(acceptability) 
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TABLE 4 


Cuitp Day CARE 


Research 
Procedure or 
Source of Information 


U.S. Census (1950) 


State Department of 
Social Welfare; Ala- 
meda County Wel- 
fare Commission; sur- 
vey of attitude and 
knowledge 


Survey of attitude and 
knowledge 


Survey of agencies 


Survey of agencies 


Survey of attitude and 
knowledge 


Survey of attitude and 
knowledge; survey of 
clients 


Findings 


Approximately 30,000 married cou- 
ples with own households in the 
Berkeley area; one fourth of the fe- 
males in this group are in the labor 
force; number of children who need 
day care is not known 


Seven privately operated licensed, 
day care centers in the Berkeley area 
with a capacity of 230 children; 67 
homes licensed for day care with ap- 
proximate capacity of 150 children; 
unknown but large number of chil- 
dren cared for by family, neighbors, 
friends; 60 percent of respondents 
suggest paid help or friends be used; 
28 percent suggest private child care 


Thirty-five percent of respondents 
know of someone whose children re- 
quire day care 


Seven hundred applicants for service 
during fall semester of 1952 


Three agencies provide day care 
services in the Berkeley area; jointly 
they have a capacity for approxi- 
mately 325 children 

Fifty-three percent suggest a public 
or voluntary agency be used; 45 per- 
cent know about the child care cen- 
ters or the Berkeley Day Nursery or 
both 


Only 2 percent of those who suggest 
the use of welfare service think it 
would not be used; 22 percent of 
clients say they were ashamed, hesi- 
tant, or skeptical prior to contact 
with the agencies 
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and methodological structures of this base have been discussed ear- 
lier. A few questions related to statistical data are: 

1. What categories of problems and services should be included? 

2. What kinds of units should be used in measurement (units of 
problems, costs, services, effectiveness)? 

3. How may such a system of integrated, intra-, and perhaps 
eventually intercommunity comparable record-keeping be intro- 
duced in a community? 

4. How frequently should the data be gathered into evaluative 
reports? 

5. How often should a community welfare study, starting from 
this base, attempt to supplement and analyze the information? 

The preceding questions and those raised with regard to theory 
and method clearly need attention. There is ample evidence of the 
need for a clarification of the concepts used in the community wel- 
fare study, their operational definition, and integration into some 
kind of theoretical framework. There is evidence also of need for 
continual improvement of the methods used in studying these con- 
cepts. And finally, and at present most urgently, there is need for an 
enlarged over-all perspective which would free the community study 
from the confining bonds of time (present), space (here), and services 
(those available) which have hampered much necessary growth. 

While the restrictions imposed by the confinement of studies to 
presently available services are serious and merit recognition, they 
have not been so limiting as restrictions of time and space. The 
stifling effect the latter have had upon the theoretical and methodo- 
logical aspects of community study has been rivaled only by the 
deficiencies in data they have imposed. Lacking an orientation 
which is conducive to time and intercommunity comparisons, much 
available statistical material has not provided the data for such com- 
parisons. Thus, while all communities are interested in problems 
and welfare services all of the time, most present research and sta- 
tistic structures cannot provide the information to feed and en- 
lighten such interests. Lacking standard concepts, we suffer from 
semicommunication; lacking commonly accepted and used units of 
measurement of problems and services, we cannot combine or com- 
pare findings; lacking an adequate structure of concepts and units 
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for data-gathering, we do not possess the base upon which to build 
more productive community studies. 

Given a base of data on which to build, and simultaneously being 
released from its census-type obligations, the community welfare 
study can accommodate within its structure not only the periodic 
addition to, and analysis of, available materials, but also the develop- 
ment of the theory and methods it needs so badly. When such ac- 
commodation occurs; when problems of theory and method and 
work on these problems are made explicit in the literature; when 
studies are begun from a prepared base of data; when each piece of 
community welfare research can benefit from work which has pre- 
ceded it, then the rewards of the process will be commensurate with 
the talents it absorbs. 


Appendix A: Program 


General Theme: Social Welfare 1954— 
Inventory and Opportunity 


SUNDAY, MAY 9 
8:30 P.M. 


General Session. A Report to the Nation on Social Welfare Today 
Brooks Potter, attorney, Boston; President, National Conference of 
Social Work, presiding 

Invocation 
Msgr. John J. McClafferty, Dean, National Catholic School of Social 
Service, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 

Welcome on Behalf of the New Jersey Sponsoring Committee 
Hon. Robert O. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey, Honorary Chair- 
man 

Addresses: 

Social Welfare and the Emergence of the Individual 
George D. Stoddard, former President, University of Illinois; Direc- 
tor, New York University’s Self-Study, New York 

Social Welfare in 1954: Perspectives and Pitfalls 
Melvin A. Glasser, Assistant to the President, National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, New York 


MONDAY, MAY 10 
9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


General Session. The Role of Government in Social Welfare: Part 1 
Presiding: Harleigh B. Trecker, Dean, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Hartford; Secretary, National Conference 
of Social Work 

Brief statement about the plan of organization of the Annual Forum 
and plans for the evaluation: Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary, 
National Conference of Social Work 

Address: Mrs. Eveline M. Burns, Professor of Social Work, New York 

School of Social Work, Columbia University, New York 
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11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 
Section I. Services to Individuals and Families 


Rehabilitation: Its Basic Philosophy—Its Concern for the Total In- 
dividual 
Presiding: Frank J. Hertel, Associate General Director, Community 
Service Society of New York City 
Howard A. Rusk, M.D., professor and chairman, Institute of Phys- 
ical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York University, Bellevue 
Medical Center, New York; Associate Editor, New York Times 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 


Lindeman Memorial Lecture 
Presiding: Violet E. Tennant, Assistant Professor, Division of Social 
Service, Indiana University, Indianapolis 

Emerging Social Values and Their Implications 
Henry Steele Commager, Professor of History, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 
Discussant: 
Grace L. Coyle, Professor of Social Group Work, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


Section III. Services to Agencies and Communities 


A Research Base for Social Work 
Presiding: Lyman S. Ford, Associate Executive Director, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of America, New York 
1. Lindeman Memorial Lecture 
Robert C. Angell, Department of Sociology, and chairman, Inter- 
disciplinary Faculty Seminar on Research and Welfare, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; President, International Sociological Associa- 
tion 
2. Finding Ways of Serving Multiproblem Families through Research 
Charles J. Birt, Executive Director, Greater St. Paul Community 
Chest and Council, St. Paul, Minn. 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 
Section I. Services to Individuals and Families 


GROUP MEETING 1. TEAM APPROACH IN REHABILITATION 

Presiding: Jane M. Hoey, Director of Social Research, National 
Tuberculosis Association, New York 

Ellarene L. MacCoy, M.D., Medical Consultant, Los Angeles Dis- 
trict Office, California Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Los 
Angeles 
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Discussant: 

Dorothy T. Pearse, Medical Assistance Standards Specialist, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


GROUP MEETING 2. HELPING FAMILIES OF THE CHRONICALLY ILL 
Presiding: Ruth Hubbard, Director, Visiting Nurse Association, 
Philadelphia 

Geneva Lundberg, Medical Social Work Consultant, Commission 
on Chronic Illness, Baltimore 
Discussants: 

Frances Preston, Director, Home Economics Department, Family 
Service Association, Cleveland 

Mrs. Edith Seltzer Alt, Consultant on Community Resources, 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York, New York 


GROUP MEETING 3. RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRA- 
TION FOR PROVIDING INDIVIDUALIZED SERVICES 
Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, Director, California State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Sacramento 
Marion Rickert, Associate Welfare Consultant (medical care), New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, N.Y. 
Discussants: 
Marguerite Galloway, Supervisor, Field Services, Bureau of As- 
sistance, New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton 
William G. Golden, Director, Contra Costa County Social Service 
Department, Martinez, Calif. 


GROUP MEETING 4. TREATMENT TECHNIQUES IN MODIFYING ADAPTIVE 
PATTERNS 

Presiding: Ralph Ormsby, Executive Director, Family Service of 

Philadelphia 

Margaret Lewis, District Director, Glenville District, Family Service 

Association of Cleveland 

Discussant: 

Mrs. Mildred Kilinski, Director of District Administration, Com- 

munity Service Society of New York City 


GROUP MEETING 5. REALISTIC GOALS FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Presiding: Salvatore G. DiMichael, Executive Director, National 
Association for Retarded Children, New York 

Meeting the Needs of the Mentally Retarded Child 

Howard R. Kelman, Psychiatric Social Work Supervisor, Morris 

| J. Solomon Clinic for Rehabilitation of Retarded Children, Jewish 

Hospital of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Discussants: 

Rudolph Hormuth, Assistant Director, Association for the Help 
of Retarded Children, New York 

Gladys Shuford, Assistant Director of Casework, Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, Pittsburgh 


GROUP MEETING 6. CURRENT AND FUTURE TRENDS IN RECORDING 
Presiding: Mrs. Helvi Boothe, Director, Psychiatric Social Work, 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans. 

1. Bernice Bish, Executive Director, Family Service, Kansas City, Kans. 

2. Louis Lehrman, Associate Professor of Social Casework, School of 

Social Work, University of Pittsburgh 


GROUP MEETING 7. CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING READINESS OF STAFF TO 
FUNCTION WITHOUT SUPERVISION 
Presiding: Dorothy Hutchinson, Professor of Social Work, New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University, New York 
Charlotte Henry, District Director, Garfield District, Family Serv- 
ice Association, Cleveland 
Discussants: 
Emmy Aufricht, Caseworker, Inwood House, New York 
Jeanette Hanford, Director, Family Service Bureau, United Chari- 
ties, Chicago 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 


GROUP MEETING 1. DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL GROUP WORK AND RECREA- 
TION SERVICES IN NEW SUBURBAN COMMUNITIES AND DEFENSE AREAS 
Presiding: Howard F. Gustafson, Executive Director, Health and 
Welfare Council of Indianapolis and Marion County, Indianapolis 
1. Development of Social Group Work and Recreation Services in Sub- 
urban Areas around Houston, Texas 
Franklin I. Harbach, Director, Houston Settlement Association, 
Houston, Texas 
2. Creation of Social Group Work and Recreation Services in Warner 
Robbins, Ga. 
Bernard Shiffman, Executive Secretary, Interorganization Council of 
Warner Robbins, Ga. 


GROUP MEETING 2. DEFINITION OF THE NEED FOR COMMUNITY-SUBSIDIZED 
LEISURE-TIME SERVICES ON A NEIGHBORHOOD BASIS 

Panel chairman: Esther Test, Professor of Social Group Work, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 
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Panel members: 

Mrs. William C. Treuhaft, chairman, Advisory Committee of the 
Project, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 

Mrs. R. Clyde White, Research Consultant, Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland 

Robert Bond, Director, Goodrich Social Settlement, Cleveland 


GROUP MEETING 3. AN EXAMINATION OF THE SOCIAL CLASS STRUCTURE 
AS IT OPERATES IN AND THROUGH GROUPS IN OUR SOCIETY 
Presiding and discussion leader: Gertrude Wilson, Professor of 
Social Welfare, School of Social Welfare, University of California, 
Berkeley 
1. Major Characteristics of Social Classes in American Society and Their 
Implications to the Practice of Social Group Work 
Gertrude Wilson 
2. Adaptation of Program Content to the Interests and Needs of People 
in Different Social Class Groups 
Gladys Ryland. Associate Professor of Group Work, School of Social 
Work, Tulane University, New Orleans 
3. The Application of Knowledge of Social Classes in the Practice of 
Social Group Work 
Helen Northen, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles 


GROUP MEETING 4. CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION AND THEIR 
BEARING ON WORK WITH GROUPS 
Presiding and discussion leader: Harleigh B. Trecker, Dean, School 
of Social Work, University of Connecticut, Hartford 
Goodwin Watson, Professor of Social and Philosophical Founda- 
tions of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 
Discussant: 
Simon Slavin, Executive Secretary, Group Work and Recreation 
Division, Welfare and Health Council of New York City 


Section III. Services to Agencies and Committees 


GROUP MEETING 1. WHERE DO WE STAND IN APPLYING RESEARCH TO 
COMMUNITY PLANNING? 

Panel chairman: Elbert Hooker, School of Social Work, Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh 

Panel members: 

John G. Hill, Research Director, Health and Welfare Council, 
Philadelphia 


2. 
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Rudolph T. Danstedt, Executive Director, Social Planning Council 
of St. Louis 

Lilian Ripple, School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago 

Joseph Zarefsky, Research Director, Community Council, Houston, 
Texas 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. AT WHAT LEVELS SHALL WE ORGANIZE FOR JOINT 
PLANNING? 


Presiding: Violet Sieder, Associate Director of Health and Welfare 
Planning, Community Chests and Councils of America, New York 
John B. Dawson, Executive Director, Health and Welfare Council, 
Philadelphia 

Discussant: 

Norman Shaw, Associate Editor, Cleveland Press, Cleveland; chair- 
man, National Committee on District Community Councils of 
C.C.C. and National Social Welfare Assembly 


GROUP MEETING 3. THE COMMUNITY FACES A DISASTER SITUATION 


Presiding: Walter A. Olson, Executive Secretary, Family Service 
Organization, Worcester, Mass. 


1. R. T. Schaeffer, National Director, Disaster Services, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

Barent F. Landstreet, Tactical Planner, Tactical Operations Office, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Floor discussion 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


Committee on Methods of Social Action 
The Citizen in Social Work, Lay and Professional—His Responsibility 


for Social Action 

Presiding: Bryan J. Hovde, Executive Director, Pittsburgh Housing 
Association 

J. Donald Kingsley, Executive Director, Welfare and Health Coun- 
cil of New York City 

Discussants: 

Richard D. Peters, chief editorial writer, Cleveland Press; board 
member, National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers and of Goodrich Social Settlement, Cleveland 

Clark W. Blackburn, General Director, Family Service Association 
of America, New York 

C. W. Pfeiffer, Executive Secretary, Welfare Planning Council, Los 
Angeles Region 
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1. 


2. 


Committee on Financing of Social Welfare Services 


CURRENT BUDGET AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE AGENCIES 

Presiding: Harold J. Seymour, Consultant on Institutional Finance, 
New York 

Discussants: 

Earle Lippincott, Secretary, National Budget Committee, New 
York 

Terrance L. Webster, Executive Director, Community Chest and 
Council of Hennepin County, Minneapolis 

Richard Swigart, Director of Fund Raising, American National 
Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

Arnold Gurin, Director of Budget Research, Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, New York 

Raymond E. Baarts, Director, Support Activities, Memorial Center 
for Cancer and Allied Diseases, New York 

Floor discussion 


Committee on Personnel and Administration 


GROUP MEETING 1. VANISHING SOCIAL WORK PERSONNEL 


Presiding: Norman A. Durfee, Administrator, Personnel Services, 
American National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


. Ernest Witte, Executive Director, Council on Social Work Educa- 


tion, New York 


. Mrs. Betty Andersen, Assistant Registrar, New York School of Social 


Work, Columbia University, New York 

Discussant: 

Mrs. Mary Alice Roberts, Consultant on Policy and Procedure, 
Virginia State Department of Welfare and Institutions, Rich- 
mond 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. EFFECTIVENESS OF CONSULTANT SERVICES 


Presiding: William P. Sailer, Executive Director, Philadelphia 
County Board of Assistance 
What Consultant Services Management Has to Offer 
Albert Pleydell, Albert Pleydell Associates, Inc., New York 
What the Social Agency Needs and Could Use In Consultant Services 
Robert E. Bondy, Director, National Social Welfare Assembly, New 
York 
Discussant: 
Harry O. Page, Community Research Associates, New York 
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Discussion Leader: Maurice O. Hunt, Assistant Director, American 
Public Welfare Association, Chicago 
Floor discussion 


8:30 P.M. 


General Session. A Layman Surveys the Welfare Horizon 
Presiding: Leonard W. Mayo, Director, Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children, New York; Past President, National Con- 
ference of Social Work 
Brooks Potter, attorney, Boston; President, National Conference 
of Social Work 

Introduction of Past Presidents of the N.C.S.W. 

Presentation of certificates in honor of fifty years of continuous member- 
ship in the N.C.S.W. to: 
Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Children’s Aid Society 
Family Service of South Bend, Indiana 
School of Social Work, Simmons College, Boston 

Presidential Address 


10:00 P.M. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK RECEPTION 


TUESDAY, MAY 11 
9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. New Knowledge to Help Change 
Old Attitudes 
Presiding: Gordon E. Brown, Director of Public Information, New 
York State Charities Aid Association, New York 
Fillmore H. Sanford, Executive Secretary, American Psychological 
Association, Washington, D.C. 
Frances Allen, Director of Public Relations, National Travelers 
Aid Association, New York 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Board Inventory—Volunteer Par- 

ticipation in Social Welfare 
Presiding and discussion leader: H. H. Giles, Director of the Center 
for Human Relations Studies, New York University, New York; 
member, Board of Directors, Urban League, Englewood, N.J. 
Mrs. Clarice Pennock, Director of Field Work in the Social Sciences, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; former chairman, Advisory 
Committee on Citizen Participation of C.C.C. and National Social 
Welfare Assembly 

Floor discussion 


an 
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Combined Associate Group Meeting. New Patterns of Planning 
Presiding: Robert E. Bondy, Director, National Social Welfare 
Assembly, New York 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Discussants: 

C. W. Pfeiffer, Executive Secretary, Welfare Planning Council, Los 
Angeles Region 

Harry L. Lurie, Executive Director, Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds 

Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Recruitment for Social Work 
Presiding: Leah E. Parker, Director, Local Personnel Division, Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, New York 
Roadblocks to Recruitment 
1. Wayne Vasey, Director, School of Social Work, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

2. Catherine M. Dunn, Deputy Commissioner, Connecticut State Wel- 
fare Department, Hartford 
Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. What Is Happening in Health 
Services Today? 
Presiding: Leonard W. Mayo, Director, Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children, New York 
Research 
Sidney Cobb, M.D., Department of Biostatistics, School of Public 
Health, University of Pittsburgh 
Financing 
Mrs. Georgia McCoy, Assistant to the Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
The Patient at Home 
Jonas Muller, M.D., Staff Director, Committee on Medical Care, 
American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 
The Patient in the Institution 
Ollie Randall, Consultant on the Aging, Community Service So- 
ciety, New York 
Integration of Facilities and Services 
Dean W. Roberts, M.D., Director, Commission on Chronic Illness, 
Baltimore 
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Combined Associate Group Meeting. Dramatic Devices for Interpreta- 
tion 
Presiding: James H. Scull, Director, Public Relations Service, Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, New York 
1. The El Paso Social Service Fair 
Mrs. Alice P. Barry, Executive Secretary, Central Council of Social 
Agencies, E] Paso, Texas 
2. “A Look at Your Life” 
Dorothy Brand, Casework Supervisor, Jewish Family and Children’s 
Service, Pittsburgh 
3. A Community Hobby Show for Older Adults 
Jerome Kaplan, Group Work Consultant, Hennepin County Wel- 
fare Board, Minneapolis 
4. “The Vulnerable Child”—Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 
Malvin Morton, Executive Secretary, Chicago Federation of Settle- 
ments 
5. “Mr. and Mrs. North Adams” 
Estelle Howard, Executive Secretary, United Community Fund, 
North Adams, Mass. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Teamwork between Board and 
Staff—Paid and Volunteer 
Presiding: Mrs. Edward W. Macy, President, YWCA of the U.S.A., 
New York 
Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, W.Va.; Secretary, Family Service As- 
sociation of America, New York; Vice President, Community Chests 
and Councils of America, New York; board member, International 
Social Service and National Association for Mental Health 
Miriam R. Ephraim, Director, Program Section, Jewish Center 
Division, National Jewish Welfare Board, New York 
Discussion leader: H. H. Giles, Director, Center for Human Rela- 
tions Studies, New York University, New York; board member, 
Urban League, Englewood, N.]. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. New Patterns of Planning 
Presiding: Edward D. Lynde, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
Sydney B. Markey, Director, Philadelphia District, Health and 
Welfare Council of Philadelphia 
Discussants: 
Grover L. Hartman, Executive Secretary, Council of Churches of 
St. Joseph’s County, South Bend, Ind. 
Hugh Pomeroy, Director, Westchester County Planning Depart- 
ment, White Plains, N.Y. 

Floor discussion 
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Combined Associate Group Meeting. Recruitment for Social Work 
(Continuation of meeting on the same topic scheduled at 9:15 A.M.) 
Presiding and discussion leader: Frank J. Hertel, Associate General 
Director, Community Service Society, New York 
Philosophy, Methods, and Goals 
Ernest F. Witte, Executive Director, Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation, New York 
Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Findings in a Nation-wide Study 
of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance 
Presiding: Jane Hoey, Director of Social Research, National Tuber- 
culosis Association, New York 
Odin Anderson, M.D., Research Director, Health Information 
Foundation, New York 
Discussant: 
Jonas Muller, M.D., Staff Director, Committee on Medical Care, 
American Public Welfare Association, Washington, D.C. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. The Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 (McCarran-Walter Act) in Operation—What It Means in 
Terms of Our Foreign Policy and What It Means to Social Work 
Presiding and panel chairman: Lester Gutterman, member of Na- 
tional Commission, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, New 
York 
Walter W. Van Kirk, Executive Director, Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Good Will, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, New York 
Panel members: 
Mrs. Tess Corens, Executive Director, HIAS—Council Migration 
Service of Philadelphia 
Ruth Larned, Associate Executive Director, American Branch, In- 
ternational Social Service, New York 
Edith Lowenstein, editor, Interpreter Releases, New York 
Mary J. Treglia, Director, Community House, Sioux City, Iowa 
Annie Clo Watson, Executive Director, International Institute, San 
Francisco 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 12 
9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 
General Session. The Role of Government in Social Welfare: Part II 
Presiding: C. W. Pfeiffer, Executive Secretary, Welfare Planning 


Council, Los Angeles Region; Second Vice President, National 
Conference of Social Work 
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Nelson Rockefeller, Under Secretary, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Mayor of Philadelphia 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 
Section I. Services to Individuals and Families 


GROUP MEETING 1. COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR AND TREATMENT OF DE- 
LINQUENT CHILDREN 
Presiding: Kenneth Johnson, Dean, New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University, New York 
Bertram M. Beck, Director, Special Juvenile Delinquency Project, 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Harris B. Peck, M.D., Director, Bureau of Mental Health Services, 
New York City Court of Domestic Relations 


GROUP MEETING 2. PSYCHOLOGICAL ROLE OF THE FATHER IN FAMILY LIVING 
Presiding: Perry B. Hall, Executive Secretary, Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, Pittsburgh 
O. Spurgeon English, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Temple Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Philadelphia 
Discussants: 

Mrs. Rita Spaulding, District Administrator, Lawndale District, 
Jewish Family and Community Service, Chicago 

Mrs. Catherine M. Manning, Deputy Director, Department of So- 
cial Welfare of Monroe County, Rochester, N.Y. 


GROUP MEETING 3. THE SERVICE ASPECTS OF THE OASI PROGRAM 
Presiding: Judge Thomas J. S. Waxter, Director, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Baltimore 
Neota Larson, Chief, Program Planning Branch, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Baltimore 
Discussant: Ollie A. Randall, Consultant, Services for the Aging, 
Community Service Society of New York 


GROUP MEETING 4. GROUP TRAINING OF STAFF 

Presiding: Jean Kallenberg, Director, Information Service, Family 
Service Association of America, New York 

Mrs. Corrine H. Wolfe, Chief, Division of Technical Training, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: 

Ralph C. Bennett, Executive Secretary, Family and Children’s Bu- 
reau, Columbus, Ohio 
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C. Elizabeth Chichester, Coordinator of Work Study Project, Bu- 
reau of Child Welfare, City of New York 


GROUP MEETING 5. PLANNING FOR LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


Presiding: Ernest F. Witte, Executive Director, Council on Social 
Work Education, New York 


. What Is Industry Doing about Identifying and Meeting Leadership 
Needs? 
Walter H. Powell, Director of Industrial Relations, International 
Resistance Company, Philadelphia 

. Are We Gearing for the Development of Leaders in Social Work? 
Mrs. Sophia M. Robison, Associate Professor of Social Work, New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University, New York 


GROUP MEETING 6. THE CHILDREN’S INSTITUTION: ONE STEP IN CASEWORK 
TREATMENT 


Presiding: Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director, Child Welfare 
League of America, New York 

Norman V. Lourie, Executive Director, Association for Jewish 
Children, Philadelphia 

Discussant: 

Richardson Rice, Superintendent, New England Home for Little 
Wanderers, Boston 


GROUP MEETING '7. FACTORS INFLUENCING THE CONTENT OF FEDERAL PUB- 
LIC WELFARE LEGISLATION 


Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, Director, California State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Sacramento 

Wilbur J. Cohen, Director of Research and Statistics, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 8. TECHNIQUES AND SKILLS IN FIELD CONSULTATION 


Presiding: Laurin Hyde, General Director, National Travelers Aid 
Association, New York 

Consultation: Some Guiding Principles 

Doris Siegel, Director, Social Service, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York 
Discussant: 

Mrs. Margaret S. Bourg, Chief Social Worker, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Fort Thomas, Ky. 


GROUP MEETING 9. CHILDREN CROSS NATIONAL BOUNDARIES: EXPERIENCE 
IN INTERCOUNTRY ADOPTION 


Presiding: Leonard W. Mayo, Director, Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children, New York 
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Mrs. Eugenie Hochfeld, Consultant on Children’s Services, Inter- 
national Social Service, New York 

Discussants: 

Martha Schurch, Consultant, Division for Children and Youth, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Madison, Wis. 

Frank T. Greving, Assistant Executive Director, Brooklyn Bureau 
of Social Service and Children’s Aid Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GROUP MEETING 10. THE RETURN INTERVIEW: A PILOT STUDY 


Presiding: Clark W. Blackburn, General Director, Family Service 
Association of America, New York 

Elizabeth Herzog, Director of Research, Jewish Family Service of 
New York City 

Discussant: 

Mrs. Frances L. Beatman, Associate Executive Director, Jewish 
Family Service of New York City 


GROUP MEETING 11. FAMILY PATTERNS, BEHAVIOR, AND CHILD-REARING 
PRACTICES OF PARENTS OF WELL-ADJUSTED CHILDREN 


Presiding: Gunnar Dybwad, Executive Director, Child Study As- 
sociation of America, New York 

Hilde Landenberger Hochwald, Instructor in Social Work, George 
Warren Brown School of Social Work, Washington University, 
St. Louis 

Discussants: 

Ann W. Shyne, Research Consultant, Family Service Association 
of America, New York 

Leah Levinger, Acting Chief Psychologist, Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians, New York 


GROUP MEETING 12. THE TERMINOLOGY OF SOCIAL CASEWORK: AN ATTEMPT 
AT THEORETICAL CLARIFICATION 


Presiding: Katherine A. Kendall, Educational Secretary, Council on 
Social Work Education, New York 

Werner W. Boehm, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Discussant: 

Eleanor Cockerill, School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh 


Section II—Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 


GROUP MEETING 1. SOME EMPIRICAL DATA ON THE PROCESS OF GROUP 
FORMATION OF TEEN-AGERS IN SOCIAL GROUP WORK PRACTICE 


Presiding and discussion leader: Clara A. Kaiser, Professor of Social 
Work, New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, 
New York 
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1. Some Hypotheses and Principles of Group Formation Utilized in 
the Study of Agency Practice 
Clara A. Kaiser 

2. Implications of the Findings of the Study for Theoretical Concepts 
of Social Group Work 
Irving Miller, New York School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 

3. Implications of the Findings for Agency Practice 
Geoffrey Wiener, Executive Director, Hamilton-Madison House, 
New York 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. SERVING THE FAMILY—THE MULTIDISCIPLINE OR TEAM 
APPROACH IN THE AGENCY PROVIDING INFORMAL EDUCATION AND RECREA- 
TION SERVICES 
Panel chairman: Margaret Berry, National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers, New York 
Panel members: 
Virginia Fox, Program Director, Merrick House, Cleveland 
Genevieve Maloney, Adult Education Worker, Merrick House, 
Cleveland 
Mrs. Ruth Ann Baker, Nursery School Supervisor, Alta House, 
Cleveland 
Frank Catliota, Director, Alta Settlement House, Cleveland 
y Shig Okada, Physical Education Director, Alta Settlement House, 
Cleveland 


GROUP MEETING 3. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FEES TO THE GROUP MEMBER, THE 
AGENCY, AND THE COMMUNITY 
Presiding: Bertram H. Gold, Executive Director, Jewish Commu- 
nity Center of Essex County, Newark, N.J. 
Jean M. Maxwell, Associate Professor of Social Work, Graduate 
School of Public Administration and Social Service, New York Uni- 
versity, New York 
Discussants: 
Fern Colborn, Secretary, Social Education and Action, National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York 
Herbert Millman, Director of Field Service, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, New York 
Mrs. Charles S. Monroe, Assistant Secretary, Division of Health and 
Welfare Services, Department of Christian Social Relations, Na- 
tional Council Protestant Episcopal Church, New York 
Russell Rymer, Director of Program Services, National Council of 
YMCA’s, New York 
Floor discussion 
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GROUP MEETING 4. ASSESSING THE FRUITS OF SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


Presiding officer and discussion leader: Paul Jans, Headworker, the 
Lighthouse, Philadelphia 

. Assessing Group Progress 

Saul Bernstein, Professor of Group Work, Boston University School 
of Social Work 

. The Development of the Individual Member in the Group: a Prob- 
lem in Evaluation 

Henry Maas, Associate Professor of Social Work, School of Social 
Welfare, University of California, Berkeley 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 5. THE YORK COMMUNITY HOUSE PROJECT 


Presiding: John Haddad, Director, St. Christophers House, To- 
ronto, Canada 

Reginald Bundy, Director, Group Service Department of Neighbor- 
hood Workers Association, Toronto, Canada 

Discussants: 

Norma Lang, Supervisor, Group Services Department, Neighbor- 
hood Workers Association, Toronto, Canada 

Alan F. Klein, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Canada; Director of the study project 

Floor discussion 


Section II1I—Services to Agencies and Communities 


GROUP MEETING 1. INTEGRATING MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES INTO THE COM- 
MUNITY HEALTH AND WELFARE PROGRAM 


Presiding: Edward D. Greenwood, M.D., Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Warren C. Lamson, Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, Community 
Services Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Discussant: 

Edward Linzer, Director, Education Program Services, National As- 
sociation for Mental Health, New York 


GROUP MEETING 2. A NEW APPROACH TO A COMMUNITY WELFARE STUDY 


Presiding and discussion leader: Gertrude Wilson, Professor of So- 
cial Welfare and Head, Social Welfare Extension, School of Social 
Welfare, University of California, Berkeley 

Martin Wolins, Instructor in Social Welfare, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3. THE COMMUNITY VS. TEEN-AGE DRUG USE 


Panel chairman: Sylvia J. Singer, chairman, Committee on the Use 
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of Narcotics among Teen-Age Youth, Welfare and Health Council 
of New York City 

Panel members: 

Daniel M. Wilner, Research Center for Human Relations, New 
York University, New York 

Jacob Mellitz, Clinical Coordinator, Riverside Hospital After-Care 
Clinic, New York 

Lynn Stratton Morris, Administrative Secretary, Committee on the 
Use of Narcotics among Teen-Age Youth, Welfare and Health 
Council of New York City 

James R. Dumpson, Child Care Consultant, Federation of Prot- 
estant Welfare Agencies, New York , 

Lawson Ford, Clinic Manager, Provident Hospital, Chicago 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


Committee on Methods of Social Action. Methods of Social Action as 
Applied to the Maintenance of Civil Liberties and Civil Rights 
Presiding: Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Dean, George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis 
1. Bucks County, Pennsylvania, and Civil Rights 
Nelson C., Jackson, Director of Community Services, National Urban 
League, New York 
2. How Community Agencies in Portland, Oregon, Combated the Smear 
Sol Rabkin, National Director, Law Department, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, New York 
Panel members: 
Mrs. Roland P. Beattie, Summit, N.]J. 
James B. Carey, President, International Electrical Workers Union, 
CIO, Washington, D.C. 
Helen Daniels, Health and Welfare Council, Indianapolis 
Gertrude Noar, National Director, Educational Department, Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, New York 
Sister Mary Immaculate, Director, Girls Club, San Antonio, Texas 
Floor discussion 


Committee on Financing of Social Welfare Services 


GROUP MEETING 1. WHAT CAN BE DONE IN THE WAY OF REGULATION IN 
FUND-RAISING? 
Albert E. Brownbridge, Director, Contributors Information Bu- 
reau, Welfare and Health Council of New York City 


Discussants: 
‘ Ralph Blanchard, Executive Director, Community Chests and 
| Councils of America, New York 


Howard E. Houston, Commissioner, Connecticut State Welfare De- 
partment, Hartford 
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GROUP MEETING 2. TRENDS IN ATTITUDES TOWARD GIVING 
Presiding: Maurice O. Hunt, American Public Welfare Association, 
Chicago 
F. Emerson Andrews, Director, Studies in Philanthropy, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York 
Discussants: 
Mrs. Wilmer Shields Rich, Director, American Foundations In- 
formation Service, New York 
Guy R. Justis, Manager, Denver Department of Welfare 


Committee on Personnel and Administration 


GROUP MEETING 1. THE APPLICATION OF BUSINESS TECHNIQUES TO THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
Presiding: Will C. Turnbladh, Executive Director, National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, New York 
i. A. H. Aronson, Chief, Division of State Merit Systems, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
2. Coverly Fischer, Vice President, Home Title Guaranty Co., New 
York 


GROUP MEETING 2. FURTHERING BOARD-STAFF TEAMWORK THROUGH JOB 
ANALYSIS 
Presiding: John Kidneigh, Director, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Mrs. Sylvan Leipheimer, board member, Jewish Family Service, 
Philadelphia 
Discussants: 
Mrs. Clarence L. Sager, St. Christopher’s School, Dobb’s Ferry, N.Y. 
Joseph Baldwin, Executive Director, Milwaukee County Depart- 
ment of Welfare 
Floor discussion 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 
Annual Meeting of Members 
8:30 P.M. 


General Session. The Opportunity of Management and Labor in Social 
Welfare 
Presiding: Lester B. Granger, Executive Director, National Urban 
League, New York; Past President, National Conference of Social 
Work 
Albert J. Nesbitt, President, John J. Nesbitt Co., Philadelphia; 
President, Community Chests and Councils of America 
James B. Carey, President, International Union of Electrical and 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, Washington, D.C. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 13 
9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. TV—the New PR Frontier 
Presiding: Irvin H. Millgate, Director, Visual Education Service, 
Boy Scouts of America, New York 

1. Converse Tyler, Chief of Group Relations and Special Events, Amer- 

ican National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 
2. Merle Mosier, Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

3. Martin Seifert, Public Relations Department, Community Chests 

and Councils of America, New York 

4. E. D. Partridge, President, Montclair State Teachers College, Mont- 

clair, N.J. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Volunteer Service in Social 
Welfare-Investment in and Dividends from Teamwork 
Teamwork at Work 
Presiding: Marjorie Collins, Director, Central Volunteer Bureau, 
Welfare and Health Council of New York City 
Panel members: 
Jacob R. Mellitz, Director, Social Service Department, Riverside 
Hospital, New York 
Representative, New York School of Social Work 
Mrs. Oliver Rea, chairman, Volunteer Social Work Aide Project, 
New York Junior League 
Mrs. Kevin McLoughlin, member, Board of Managers, New York 
Junior League 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. New Patterns of Planning 
{ Chairman and discussion leader: Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, Ad- 
visory Committee on Citizen Participation of Community Chests 
: and Councils of America and the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, Washington, D.C. 
1. The Council—a Clearinghouse and Aid to Civic Groups 
Mrs. Robert Neff, chairman, Group Work Division, Community 
Welfare Council, Dayton, Ohio 
2. A Club Plans a Welfare Project—a Day Care Center 
Edward B. Arthur, Chief Barker, St. Louis Variety Club 
3. A Citizen Group Gets the Facts—a Recreation Survey 
Mrs. Don H. O'Donoghue, chairman, Group Work Division, Com- 
munity Council of Oklahoma City and County 
4. Civic Organizations Study and Act—a Juvenile Detention Home 
Arthur W. Wilkie, Child Welfare Committee, Indiana Department 
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of the American Legion; chairman, Citizens Committee of Allen 
County, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Public Employment Services for 
Social Work Positions: Next Steps 


Panel chairman: Irene Farnham Conrad, Executive Associate, 
United Community Defense Services, New York 


Review of Experiences to Date 


Panel members: 

Mrs. Helen Crosby West, chairman, Committee on Public Em- 
ployment Services, Social Work Vocational Bureau, New York 
Helen M. Harris, Executive Director, United Neighborhood Houses 
of New York City 

Virginia Howlett, Consultant, Family Division, Health and Wel- 
fare Council, Philadelphia 

Consultant: Jean Kennedy, Employment Superintendent, New 
York State Employment Service, Division of Employment Insur- 
ance, New York 

Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. The Psychological Aspect of Team 
Relationships 


Presiding: Mrs. Isabel K. Carter, School of Social Work, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Mrs. Sarah Marnel, Chief Social Worker, Veterans Administration 
Regional Office, Philadelphia 

Discussants: 

Mary W. Hill, Supervisor, Social Service Department, Legal Aid 
Bureau, United Charities of Chicago 

Mrs. Ruth Abrams, Casework Supervisor, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Boston 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Are You Interested in Social Work 
Abroad? 


Panel chairman: Mrs. Sophia M. Robison, Associate Professor of 
Social Work, New York School of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 

Panel members: 

Lester B. Granger, Executive Director, National Urban League, 
New York 

Marguerite Pohek, Area Officer for Europe and Africa, Program 
Division, Technical Assistance Administration, United Nations, 
New York 
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David Wodlinger, Director, U.S. Student Program, Institute of 
International Education, New York 
Mrs. Susan Pettiss, International Social Service, New York 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Public Relations—Appraisal To- 
day for Action Tomorrow 
Presiding: H. L. McClinton, President, Calkins and Holden, New 
York; chairman, Public Relations Committee, National Travelers 
Aid Association 
Kenneth Johnson, Dean, New York School of Social Work, Colum- 
bia University, New York 
Mrs. Sallie Bright, Associate Director, Department of Public In- 
terest, Community Service Society of New York 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Volunteer Service in Social Wel- 
fare—Investment in and Dividends from Teamwork. (Continuation 
of the Combined Associate Group Meeting on the same topic scheduled 
at 9:15 A.M.) 
Presiding and discussion leader: Marjorie Collins, Director, Cen- 
tral Volunteer Bureau, Welfare and Health Council of New York 
City 
1. Harry Levine, Director, Day Care Centers for the Aging, New York 
City Department of Welfare 
2. Mrs. Abbott Mills, Jr., Director of Service Groups, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 
3. Agnes E. Jones, Assistant Director, Local Personnel Division, Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., New York 
4. Eleanor Neustaedter, Director, Social Service Department, New 
York Hospital, Westchester Division, White Plains 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. New Patterns of Planning 
Presiding: Violet M. Sieder, Associate Director, Health and Wel- 
fare Planning Department, Community Chests and Councils of 
America, New York 
1. Lois Buell, field worker, National Federation of Settlements U.C.D.S. 
Program, New York 

2. Omar Schmidt, Director, Community Welfare Council of Hennepin 
County, Minneapolis 
Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Development and Mobilization of 
Community Services for the Handicapped 

Presiding: E. B. Whitten, Executive Secretary, National Rehabilita- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C. 
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Leonard W. Mayo, Director, Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children, New York 

Discussants: 

Edward Davens, M.D., Chief, Bureau of Preventive Medicine, 
Maryland Department of Health, Baltimore 

Mrs. Galloway Cole, Coordinator, Epilepsy Project, New Jersey 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Newark, N.]. 

Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. The Psychological Aspect of Team 
Relationships 
Presiding and discussion leader: Edith L. Atkin, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Relations with Psychology of American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers 

1. Representing psychology: Joseph Bobbitt, M.D., Chief, Professional 
Services Branch, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. Howard E. Mitchell, chairman, Committee on Relations with the 
Social Work Profession of the American Psychological Association 

2. Representing psychiatry: Jules V. Coleman, M.D., Associate Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry, Yale University School of Medicine, New 
Haven, Conn. 

3. Representing psychiatric social work: Tessie Berkman, Associate 
Professor of Social Work, Graduate School of Public Administration 
and Social Service, New York University, New York 
Abraham Lurie, Chief, Social Service, Hillside Hospital, Glen Oaks, 
N.Y. 

Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Developing in Youth an Aware- 
ness and Appreciation of Our Social Services 
Panel chairman: Ryland Crary, Coordinator for High School 
Teaching Fellowships of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Panel members: 

1. Representing churches: Esther Stamats, Director, Christian Social 
Relations of United Church Women, Division of Christian Life and 
Work, New York 

2. Representing schools: M. L. Frankel, Associate Director, Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education, New York 

3. Representing youth organizations: Bernice Bridges, Director, Educa- 
tion-Recreation Conference, National Social Welfare Assembly, New 
York 

4. Representing youth: David Irving, Clifford Scott High School, East 
Orange, N.J. 
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FRIDAY, MAY 14 
9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


Section I. Service to Individuals and Families 


Lindeman Memorial Lecture 

How Cultural Factors Affect Family Living 
Presiding: Ewan Clague, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
Paul Barrabee, Research Associate, Department of Psychiatry, 
School of Medicine, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Discussant: 7 
William V. Gioseffi, Chief Social Worker, Veterans Administration, 
Regional Office, New York 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 


GROUP MEETING 1. GROUP WORK CONTRIBUTIONS TO MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES 
Presiding and discussion leader: William C. Lawrence, Director, 
Mattie Rhodes Memorial Society Neighborhood Center, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
1. Mental Health Services within a Traditional Group Work Setting 
Mrs. Charles Hamilton, Henry Street Settlement, New York 
2. Group Work with Parents in a Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Malvin Hegreness, Executive Secretary, Mental Health Center, 
Davenport, Iowa 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. GROUP WORK AND RECREATION SERVICES FOR THE 
AGED 
Presiding: Mitchell Ginsberg, New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, New York 
Realistic Planning for Social Group Work and Recreation Services for 
the Aged 
Helen Laue, Associate Executive, Division on Family and Child 
Welfare, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3. GROUP WORK IN THE RESIDENTIAL SETTING 
Presiding: Martin Gula, Consultant on Group Care, Division of 
Social Services, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

1. Social Group Work in Relation to Group Life in a Medical Setting 
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Hyman J. Weiner, Director of Group Work, Blythedale, Orthopedic 
Hospital and Rehabilitation Center for Children, Valhalla, N.Y. 

2. A New Look at the Social Group Worker's Contribution in a Psy- 
chiatric Residential Setting 
Henry W. Maier, group worker, Children’s Residential Treatment 
Service, Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinics, Pittsburgh 
Discussant: 
Saul Scheidlinger, Group Therapy Consultant, Community Service 
Society, New York 
Floor discussion 


Section III. Services to Agencies and Communities 


Two Current Issues Faced by the Cooperative Movement in Social 
Welfare 
Presiding: Arthur H. Kruse, General Secretary, Family Service As- 
sociation, Cleveland 
1. Community Organization and the Free Enterprise System 
Frank L. Weil, attorney, Weil, Gotshall, and Manges, New York 
2. How Do You Balance Power and Participation in Achieving Progress 
in Community Planning? 
Robert O. Loosley, Managing Director, United Community Serv- 
ices of Metropolitan Detroit 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 
General Session. Social Welfare—a World Concept 


Presiding: Brooks Potter, attorney, Boston; President, National 
Conference of Social Work 

Ralph J. Bunche, Principal Director, Department of Trusteeship 
and Information from Non-self-governing Territories, United Na- 
tions, New York 


Appendix B: Business Organization 
of the Conference for 1954 


OFFICERS 


President: Brooks Potter, Boston 

First Vice President: Meyer Kestnbaum, Chicago 
Second Vice President: C. W. Pfeiffer, Los Angeles 
Third Vice President: Joseph P. Anderson, New York 
Secretary: Harleigh B. Trecker, Hartford, Conn. 
Treasurer: Arch Mandel, New York 

Executive Secretary: Joe R. Hoffer, Columbus, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex-officio: Brooks Potter, President; Meyer Kestnbaum, First Vice 
President; C. W. Pfeiffer, Second Vice President; Joseph P. Anderson, 
Third Vice President; Harleigh B. Trecker, Secretary; Arch Mandel, 
Treasurer; Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary 

Term expiring 1954: Leona Baumgartner, M.D., New York; Albert 
Deutsch, Washington, D.C.; Elizabeth Ross, Washington, D.C.; William 
D. Schmidt, Cleveland; Charles I. Schottland, Sacramento, Calif.; Violet 
Sieder, New York; Emil M. Sunley, Denver; Ellen Winston, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Term expiring 1955: Arthur Altmeyer, Madison, Wis.; Frederick I. 
Daniels, Brooklyn, N.Y.; F. F. Fauri, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Louis B. Seltzer, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Sumner Spaulding, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Bessie Touzel, 
Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Louise Briscoe Trigg, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Term expiring 1956: Frank T. Flynn, Chicago; Anne E. Geddes, 
Washington, D.C.; Maxwell Hahn, New York; Isabel P. Kennedy, Pitts- 
burgh; Mrs. John Mason Moore, Indianapolis; Sanford Solender, New 
York; Wayne Vasey, Iowa City, lowa 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Chairman: Ella W. Reed, Cincinnati 

Term expiring 1954: Runo E. Arne, San Francisco; Gladys Hall, New 
Orleans; Nelson C. Jackson, New York; Esther Lazarus, Baltimore; Ella 
W. Reed, Cincinnati; Alice Taylor, Washington, D.C. 

Term expiring 1955: Richard Chappell, Washington, D.C.; Milton 
Chernin, Berkeley, Calif.; Rudolph Danstedt, St. Louis; Katharine 
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Jocher, Chapel Hill, N.C.; John McDowell, New York; Benjamin E. 
Mays, Atlanta, Ga.; Sybil F. Mullins, San Jose, Calif. 

Term expiring 1956: Mary E. Blake, Minneapolis; Mamie E. Davis, 
New York; Rudolph N. Evjen, Oklahoma City; Rabbi Herbert A. Fried- 
man, Milwaukee; Guy R. Justis, Denver; W. T. McCullough, Phila- 
delphia; Dorothy M. McKay, Washington, D.C. 


SECTION COMMITTEES 


SECTION I. SERVICES TO INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 


Chairman: Frank J. Hertel, New York 

Vice Chairman: Lucile Kennedy, Sacramento, Calif. 

Term expiring 1954: Helvi Boothe, Topeka, Kans.; Jean Kallenberg, 
New York 

Term expiring 1955: Charlotte G. Babcock, Chicago; Eileen Blackey, 
Washington, D.C.; Harry L. Eastman, Cleveland; Marjorie J. Smith, 
Vancouver, Canada 

Term expiring 1956: Aleta Brownlee, Washington, D.C.; Jules V. 
Coleman, M.D., New Haven, Conn.; Dorothy D. Mueller, Cincinnati; 
Martha Moscrop, Vancouver, Canada 


SECTION II. SERVICES TO GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS IN GROUPS 


Chairman: Violet E. Tennant, Indianapolis 

Vice Chairman: Bertram Gold, Newark, N.J. 

Term expiring 1954: Margaret Robertson Alpert, Homewood, III; 
Constance Impallaria, Cleveland; Alan Klein, Toronto, Canada; Ger- 
trude Wilson, Berkeley, Calif.; Hannah Levin, New York 

Term expiring 1955: Martin Gula, Washington, D.C.; Howard 
Gustafson, Indianapolis; Irene M. Josselyn, M.D., Chicago; Mary 
Louise Somers, East Cleveland, Ohio 

Term expiring 1956: Jerome Kaplan, Minneapolis; Mrs. Alfred E. 
Mudge, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Norman Polansky, Detroit; G. Ott Romney, 
Alexandria, Va. 


SECTION III. SERVICES TO AGENCIES AND COMMUNITIES 


Chairman: Lyman S. Ford, New York 

Vice Chairman: Arlien Johnson, Los Angeles 

Term expiring 1954: Chester Bower, Houston, Texas; Arthur Kruse, 
Cleveland; Florence Ray, Cleveland 

Term expiring 1955: Dorothy B. Ferebee, Washington, D.C.; Eliza- 
beth Goddard, Philadelphia; Edward D. Greenwood, M.D., Topeka, 
Kans.; Amy Leigh, Victoria, Canada 

Term expiring 1956: Dean A. Clark, M.D., Boston; Seaton W. 
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Manning, San Francisco; Roger Marier, Montreal, Canada; Edward 
S. Rogers, M.D., Berkeley, Calif. 


COMMON SERVICE COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCING OF SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 


Chairman: Lillie H. Nairne, New Orleans 

Vice Chairman: Frank D. Loomis, Chicago 

Term expiring 1954: Charles J. Birt, St. Paul, Minn.; Shelton B. Gran- 
ger, Minneapolis; Maurice O. Hunt, Chicago; E. S$. Osborn, San Fran- 
cisco; M. R. Runyon, New York; L. L. Taylor, Canton, Ohio 

Term expiring 1956: Paul T. Beisser, New York; Arnold Gurin, New 
York; George M. Keith, Madison, Wis.; Homer C. Wadsworth, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF SOCIAL ACTION 


Chairman: Helen M. Harris, New York 

Vice Chairman: Frank W. Baldau, Cleveland 

Term expiring 1954: Louis H. Blumenthal, San Francisco; Harold 
Lett, Newark, N.J.; Mrs. Oswald Lord, New York; Lester L. Scheaffer, 
Minneapolis; Jerry Voorhis, Chicago; Fern Colburn, New York; Herbert 
Rummel, New York 

Term expiring 1956: Eleanor Coit, New York; Reginald Isaacs, Chi- 
cago; Sydney Maslen, Washington, D.C.; Beulah T. Whitby, Detroit 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Randolph E. Wise, Philadelphia 

Vice Chairman: Mrs. Hannah G. Brody, Philadelphia 

Term expiring 1954: Norman A. Durfee, Washington, D.C.; Bertram 
Gold, Newark, N.J.; C. F. McNeil, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Hale Praghoff, 
Chicago; William P. Sailer, Philadelphia; Will C. Turnbladh, New 
York 

Term expiring 1956: Roland Artigues, Urbana, IIl.; Louise Diecks, 
Louisville, Ky.; Howard Gibbs, New York; Margaret Murray, Los 
Angeles 


COMMITTEE ON COMBINED ASSOCIATE 
GROUP MEETINGS 


Chairman: Robert S. Wilson, American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

American Association of Medical Social Workers—Mrs. Florence 
Stein, New York; American Cancer Society—Mrs. Louise Sturgis, New 
York; American Public Welfare Association—Maurice O. Hunt, Chi- 
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cago; Anti-Defamation League, B’nai B’rith—Frederick Kraut, New 
York; Association of Junior Leagues of America—Robbie Hunt Bur- 
ton, New York; Episcopal Service for Youth—Edith Balmford, New 
York; National Association of Housing Officialk—Reginald Johnson, 
New York; National Council, YMCA’s—Russell Rymer, New York; 
National Federation of Settlements—Fern Colborn, New York; Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly—George W. Rabinoff, New York 


Index 


ADC, see Public assistance 
Administration of social work, 63, 75-76, 
81-82; boards of social agencies, 43 
Adolescent offenders, see Juvenile delin- 

quents 
Adolescents, programs for, see Youth 
services 
Africa, 104, 108-10; living standards, 106 
Aging, the, 95-98; assistance for, see 
Public assistance; insurance for, see 
Social insurance 
Agriculture, 107 
Aid to Dependent Children, see Public 
assistance 
Aid to the blind, see Public assistance 
Aid to the disabled, see Public assistance 
Aliens and foreign-born, 57 
American Social Science Association, sff. 
Anderson, Odin W., paper by, 161-67 
Angell, Robert C., paper by, 3-17 
Assistance, public, see Public assistance 
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